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Typical picture in American indus- 
try today—a battery of Ex-Cell-O 
Standard Precision Boring 
Machines turning out various 
defense parts with extreme ac- 
curacy, on a high production, 
low unit cost basis. Tomorrow;. 
these same stondard Ex-Cell-O 
machines—each of which is built © 
for flexible use and ease of opera- 
tion in precision work—will 
prove profitable to their owners 
‘when the swing over to non- 
defense products must be made. 


weet music to the ears of today’s buyers of 
Ex-Cell-O precision machines will be the steady 
sound of those same machines in operation 
tomorrow ... when world peace will bring a definite 
advantage to manufacturers in this country whose 
present equipment can be adapted te‘ civilian needs, 
quickly and profitably, and still meet the new high 
standard of speed and accuracy in production. 


Every standard Ex-Cell-O machine—for boring, for 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 





BROACHES, 


grinding threads, for other precision machining—is 
designed and built to do most efficiently and at low 
cost the extremely accurate job demanded today for 
defense ... to meet these same exacting require- 
ments that will unquestionably be essential tomorrow 
if profits in competitive markets are to be assured, 


Wherever an Ex-Cell-O precision machine is installed 
today, one of the most important steps in the plan- 
ning for the inevitable tomorrow is already taken. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Precidiow THREAD GRINDING, BORING AND LAPPING MACHINES, 
TOOL GRINDERS, HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS, GRINDING SPINDLES, 


CUTTING TOOLS, 


DRILL JIG BUSHINGS, PARTS 


HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE OF 


ST 


@ LAST FRIDAY, SPAB requested OPM to de- 
vise a system for allocating steel. It gradually 
will replace (p. 29) the present priorities sys- 
tem. Under the allocation system needs of civil- 
ian industries will be cared for on a restricted 
scale to be worked out by OPM with industry 
committees—largely as the matter was han- 
dled, it is expected, during the first World war. 
One great advantage will be the eventual elimi- 
nation of fears on the part of many manufac- 
turers as to just how long they could stay in 
business under the priorities system. Under the 
allocation system they will know, after the sys- 
tem has been applied, exactly where they stand 
with reference to needed materials and equip- 
ment. For example, many uncertainties have 
been relieved of late as a result of pig iron and 
plate allocations. 


Continued failure on the part cf the admin- 
istration to place a restraining hand on labor 
again results in interruptions to defense pro- 
duction. The truce in the cap- 
tive coal mine strike (p. 31) 
came just in the nick of time 
to avert large shutting down 
of iron and steelmaking fa- 
cilities; but the truce is only for two weeks so 
that trouble in this direction still may lie ahead. 
In the meantime dues strikes closed important 
plants in the Pittsburgh district and there is 
no telling when similar strikes will be called 
elsewhere ... In high quarters current strikes 
are played down as not being “significant’’; E. L. 
Shaner, STEEL’s editor-in-chief, holds (p. 62) an 
opposite view. 


Timely 
Truce 


Steel mill repairs and maintenance (p. 30) 
are covered by an A-3 preference rating . 
SPAB (p. 40) will check steel’s compliance with 
priorities . . . Prices on prod- 
ucts made of copper and cop- 
per alloys (p. 41) will be sta- 
bilized; more credit is to be 
extended to Latin America; 
dairy equipment manufacturers have an A-5 
rating; crane and hoisting equipment manufac- 


Steel Mills 
“Protected” 
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turers’ preference order has been extended; 
structural shape sizes (p. 44) will be simplified 
. . » Washer, ironer and ice box production (p. 
45) is to be curtailed . . . Lack of high priority 
ratings (p. 132) threatens steelmaking expan- 
sion .. . Electric steel capacity (p. 60) will be 
further expanded ... The steel industry is us- 
ing less manganese (pp. 52 and 53) and alu- 
minum ... North American Aviation Inc. (p. 
51) is opening a subcontracting office in Cleve- 
land. 


Professor Macconochie this week analyzes (p. 
68) the Reising submachine gun and explains 
its operation. This is the much-discussed gun 
that fires 0.45-caliber bullets 
at rates up to 500 per minute. 
a . . Progressive dies (p. 78) 
Firing Gun speed manufacture of fuze 

parts and when parts are 
shaved permit meeting limits as close as plus 
0.00005-inch, minus 0.0000-inch. Holes smaller 
in diameter than thickness of piece are punched 
satisfactorily. . . . Harold Lawrence details (p. 
90) metallurgy, type of welds, recommended pro- 
cedures for arc welding the aircraft alloy steel 
SAE X-4130 and desecribes an unique device for 
preventing crater formation when terminating 
the bead. 


Reising Fast- 


. o 


E. B. Gallagher tells (p. 74) how to increase 
the output from coated abrasives by 20 per cent 
and traces most troubles in use of this materiai 

back to one source, giving 

definite recommendations for 
More Output proper control. ... The 75- 
From Abrasives millimeter shell production 

line at Milwaukee plant of In- 
ternational Harvester Co. features an intricate 
conveyor system (p. 85) that speeds flow of 
work. . . . Modern contributions of titanium to 
steel production (p. 96) are discussed. . . . Re- 
cent refinements in shearing equipment (p. 67) 
have done much to speed stamping and forming 
operations by making available perfectly flat 
blanks sheared precisely to dimensions required 





Ryerson’s function is not only to supply your 
steel, but to deliver it on time. From the moment 
the Ryerson switchboard flashes your incoming 
call until the steel is laid down in your plant, a 
corps of helpful, intelligent employees well-trained 
in the Ryerson “Immediate Steel” tradition are 
at your service. 

The likeable young women at the switch-board, 
phone-order salesmen, dispatchers, crane opera- 
tors, skilled warehousemen who cut, shear and 
shape stock sizes to fit your specifications, truck 
drivers — all of them are key people at Ryerson 


key people in your service, when you need steel! 


“KEY PEOPLE’- When You Need Steel 


Although the National Defense program and 
essential industries come first, we are putting forth 
every effort to serve all Industry to the best of 
our ability. Naturally, many sizes and certain 
products are out of stock. However, for the most 
part you can depend on Ryerson for immediate 
shipment of a wide range of steel products. 

For best service during this period of heavy 
demand, “open” orders are advisable. Stock List 
sent promptly on request. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Jersey City. 
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WASHINGTON 


@m SUPPLY Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board last Friday asked the 
Office of Production Management to 
develop an allocation system for 
steel. 


Substantial steps in that direction 
already have been taken in handling 
orders for steel plate and a system 
also has been in use for some time 
regarding pig iron. 

Extension of this policy through- 
out the industry means that distri- 
bution of steel through priorities 
ratings will gradually be replaced 
by direct allocation with emphasis 
first on those types of steel most 
demanded for defense. 


The system will be developed 
through joint operation by several 
groups within OPM, principally Di- 
vision of Priorities, Division of Civ- 
ilian Supplies and the Iron and Steel 
Branch of the Division of Materials. 
It was emphasized that because of 
the size and complexity of the cast 
it would take some time and a con- 
siderable staff to work out the re- 
spective allocations of the numerous 
varieties of steel products, and de. 
tails regarding the precise manner 
in which the plan will be put into 
effect are still to be worked out. 


SPAB’s action was taken after 
Army and Navy officials pointed out 
that increasing problems in connec- 
tion with deliveries of structural 
steel, nickel steel, high-speed steel, 
tool steel and steel plate for defense 
purposes could no longer be solved 
through the preference rating sys- 
tem alone. 

Primary purpose of this step, it 
was stated, is to assure distribution 
of the available supply whére it will 
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Allocation System Asked for Steel: 


Will Replace Priorities 


Products most needed for defense to be affected first 
... Balancing of production of different types will 
be sought ... Plan to insure service departments of 


adequate flow of materials 


do the most good. Operation of the 
existing priorities system does not 
provide an adequate check against 
hoarding and accumulation of exces- 
sive inventories; furthermore, under 
priorities there is no simple way by 
which the services and civilian con- 
sumers may be assured that overall 
steel production will be properly 
proportioned into the types of steei 
in most demand. 

Presumably, operation of the al- 
location system would proceed firs/ 
through a balancing of production of 
different types of steel. It would 
be possible thus to remedy the pres- 
ent situation in which shortages of 
certain steels like plates, strip and 
other products often are found with 
an actual surplus of certain types. 
Balancing of production would be 
achieved with service requirements 
uppermost insuring that the Army 
and Navy receive an adequate flow 
of steel. Allocation then could pro- 
ceed by industries and by product in 
order that the nation’s expanding 
steel capacity could be properly 
geared to expanding demand. 


Shortages Developed 


Difficulties regarding steel for de- 
fense were first encountered in Janu- 
ary this year when there developed 
some delay in delivery of structural 
steel for defense plants. Shortly 
thereafter the situation regarding 
steel plate became bad and short- 
ages occurred in nickel steel and 
high-speed tool steel. By May short- 
ages of alloy steel caused some de- 
lay in aircraft production. On May 
1 General Metals Order No. 1 was 
issued by OPM, designed to prevent 
undue increases in inventories and 
requiring consumers of steel to state 






whether inventories were normal. 

On May 29 a General Steel Prefer- 
ence Delivery Order was issued giv- 
ing defense and more essential civil- 
ian orders first call on steel produc- 
tion. On Aug. 10, as the situation 
continued difficult, OPM followed 
with General Order M-21 extending 
full priority control on steel in all 
forms, including alloy steel, and on 
Sept. 4 priority was extended to 
steel warehouses. An amendment 
to M-21 was issued Sept. 16 provid- 
ing full priority control for all steel 
products, 

SPAB recommended on Oct. 2 a 
10,000,000-ton expansion in the an- 
nual ingot producing capacity, fol- 
lowing an extensive study of the 
entire steel situation by OPM. Re- 
port on steel expansion was present- 
ed to Director General of OPM 
Knudsen by W. A. Hauck. 

The Hauck report revealed that 
the demand currently exceeds the 
ability of the industry to produce 
and showed that the rate at which 
this deficit was growing exceeds the 
construction rate of new capacity. 
The report also showed that steel 
orders bearing A-1 to A-10 ratings 
had risen from 45 per cent of total 
production in July to 57 per cent 
of total production in September 
which meant that the amount avail- 
able for civilian use was steadily 
declining. 

Studies by the OPM Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics indicated that 
during 1942 total steel production 
would be in the neighborhood of 
89,000,000 tons of ingots. Defense or- 
ders for November are being re- 
ceived at a rate of 60 per cent of 
production. It was estimated that 
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if there were no restrictions on sup- 
ply, civilian orders would call for 
86,000,000 tons, a large increase over 
civilian consumption in recent years 
due to the rise in national income 
incident to the defense program. 
A schedule of restricted civilian 
requirements was drawn up, indi- 
cating that on a restrictetd basis the 
civilian economy would need ap- 
proximately 58,C00 000 tons of steel. 
Consequently, OPM explained, a 
shortage of steel was indicated even 
with civilian requirements curtailed. 
OPM has taken steps to drastically 


reduce the amount of steel going 
into civilian uses. A cut in automo- 
bile production reducing that indus- 
try’s requirements for steel by 50 
per cent was ordered for the 1942 
model year and reduction programs 
were set up for mechanical refrig- 
erators, washing and ironing ma- 
chines. At the same time, SPAB 
ruled that steel plate could not be 
used to build a pipe from the Texas 
oil area to New York and estab- 
lished a policy sharply limiting build- 
ing construction to defense and es- 
sential civilian uses. 


Iron, Steel Industry Granted A-3 


Rating for Repair, Maintenance 


WASHINGTON 
@ REPAIR and maintenance order 
for the iron and _ steel industry 
to keep all possible production units 
operating, including older, less effi- 
cient plants, was issued last Friday 
by the Priorities Division. 

The order, termed P-68, is effec- 
tive immediately and continues until 
June 30, 1942. 

Order assigns basic preference rat- 
ing A-3 for essential repair, main- 
tenance and operating material; 


assigns emergency rating A-l-a for 


material necessary to repair actual 
breakdown; assigns rating A-l-c to 
advance purchases of materials to 
avert breakdowns and suspensions 
of equipment. 

Higher breakdown rating can only 
be applied with express advance per- 
mission of the Director of Priorities. 
Plants covered under this order in- 
clude those engaged in production 
of pig iron, steel, blast furnace coke 
and ferroalloys. Producers must file 


with the Iron and Steel Branch ac- 
ceptance of order with statement 
of past inventories and consumption 
on Form PD-148 before applying 
basic preference rating A-3. Once 
authority has been received and.a 
serial number assigned no further 
application is necessary to use this 
rating. Producer or supplier must 
endorse on purchase orders state- 
ment that the rating is being ap- 
plied under P-68 and must also file 
periodic reports to OPM. 

Ratings may be applied by a pro- 
ducer to repair maintenance operat- 
ing items and by a supplier of ma- 
terial directly required by producer 
for such purposes or to materia] to 
be physically incorporated in other 
material for same use. 

Producers are defined as producers 
of pig iron and ferroalloys and fol- 
lowing iron and steel products: AI- 
loys, ingots, blooms, including 
forged, billets, including forged, 
slabs, including forged, tube rounds, 
sheets and tin bars, _ structural 
shapes, piling, plates, universal and 
sheared; rails, tie plates, track 
spikes, splice bars, rail joints, hot- 
rolled bars, including hoops and 
bands, concrete reinforcing bars, 
cold finished bars, pipe and tubes, 
except conduit, wire rods, wire as 
drawn, not including further fabri- 

(Please turn to Page 132) 





Douglas Plant Dedicated; Size Will Be Doubled 


DEFENSE 


PART GF THE 


@ While the huge B-19 bomber thundered overhead, Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. dedicated its new blackout plant at Long 


Beach, Calii., 


will cover 2,750,000 square feet. 


announced expansion plans to double the already tremendous factory. When completed, the expanded plant 
For further details, see page 50 
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Dues Pickets Close Irvin Works, Cripple 


Operations at Homestead 


Labor unrest in Pittsburgh district 


growing, despite truce in coal mine 


strike ... 


PITTSBURGH 
@ ALTHOUGH the coal strike is 
temporarily halted, labor unrest is 
growing rather than diminishing in 
this district. Last week dues pick- 
ets closed the giant Irvin works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., begin- 
ning Thursday morning, and mass 
picketing also forced closure of the 
company’s structural mills at Home- 
stead. This latter action required 
almost immediate cessation of op- 
erations on 16 large open hearths at 
the Homestead plant. These units 
produce ingots to feed the blooming 
mill in the structural section. 


The Irvin works, in addition to 
providing sheets, strip, and tin plate, 
has also been turning out a sub- 
stantial tonnage of plate for tank 
and ship uses each week. The pick- 
eting has prevented production on 
these orders, as well as a large num- 
ber of other defense tonnages in- 
cluding tin plate for cans for food 
for American and British forces. 


Steelworks operations in the dis- 
trict for the week averaged 90 per 
cent of capacity, down nine points 
from the preceding week. 

Full effects of the coal strike are 
not immediately apparent. Blast 
furnaces at Duquesne, Edgar Thom- 
son, Isabella and Mingo Junction 


plants of Carnegie-Illinois were 
down. About eight days’ produc- 
tion was lost. These furnaces 


were supplying iron to meet in- 
creasing demands due to lack of 
scrap, and in one case, that of Min- 
go, producing synthetic scrap. The 
shutdown came at a time when 
scrap supplies were at a new low. 

Effects of the coal strike on coke 
supplies cannot be immediately fore- 
seen. Estimates indicate the stocks 


of coking coal at Clairton works, 
principal by-product producer here 
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and the world’s largest, were about 
halved by the shutdown. 

Beehive stocks were wiped out, 
since most beehive producers op- 
erate with coal directly from the 
mine. Stocks of coke at consuming 
points likewise were just about 
halved, and it will be difficult to 


Fuel stocks at low 


ebb 


rebuild them in the near future. 

Producers here have been unable 
to replenish stocks since the strike 
of last spring. Shortage of railroad 
cars and rapid rate of consumption, 
with inadequate coal handling fa- 
cilities have made it virtually im- 
possible to “get ahead.” 


Chicago Rate Rebounds to New Peak 


CHICAGO 

The order for resumption of 
mining in captive coal mines came 
just in time to avert curtailment of 
steelmaking operations in this dis- 
trict. At weekend, all plants were 
operating at the scheduled rate. 

Steelmaking operations actually 
increased 1% points last week to 
103.5 per cent of capacity, an all- 
time record by a full point. Pre- 
vious high mark was 102.5 per cent 
in the weeks ended May 17, May 
24 and June 28, this year. Uncer- 
tainty as to whether operations 
cculd be sustained at the scheduled 
level apparently was removed when 
the miners were ordered back to 
work. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. was 
faced with the most serious situa- 
tion when the strike started last 
Monday. With its supply of fuel 
on hand limited, the company was 
preparing to reduce operations to 
90 per cent from the scheduled 106 
per cent—which, incidentally, was 
a new record for its plants here. 

Carnegie-Illinois depends upon 
captive mines for its coal supplies 
and these mines were all idle. 
With a battery of coke ovens al- 
ready down when the strike start- 
ed, plant operations were depend- 
ent upon day-to-day shipments of 


coke from the Pittsburgh district. 

In this district Inland Steel Co., 
Republic Steel Corp. and Continen- 
tal Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind., ob- 
tain their coal from commercial 
mines and supplies were not affect- 
ed by the strike in captive mines. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, re- 
ceives its coal partly from commer- 
cial mines and partly from captive 
mines, but operations have been 
unaffected so far. Wisconsin Steel 
Works of International Harvester 
Co. gets its coal from a captive 
mine, which, however, is manned 
by Progressive Mine Workers of 
the AFL, and therefore was not 
affected. 

Stocks of coal in Chicago dis- 
trict’s plants ranged from only one 
to four weeks when the _ strike 
started and were reduced sharply 
when shipments stopped last week. 


Other Industrial Coal 
Consumers Well Stocked 
NEW YORK 
The truce in the captive coal 
mine dispute came before any cur- 
tailment was necessary in coke, 
blast furnace or steelmaking pro- 
duction in the _ East. However, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., only eastern 
steel company involved, would have 
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been forced to curtail had the 
walkout lasted another two weeks. 

While there is no assurance as to 
what the outcome of the Mediation 
Board’s decision will be, some sig- 
nificance is attached to the fact 
that industrial coal consumers in 
general are not accelerating efforts 
to build up inventories, as a safe- 
guard in case. steel companies 
compete later for coal in the open 
market. Most of these industrial 
consumers have built up _ inven- 
tories in recent months for winter 
requirements, mainly as a protection 
against possible car shortages. As 
a result of this buying, made pos- 
sible by better-than-normal summer 
operations at the mines, these con- 
sumers have substantial stocks, not- 
withstanding the prolonged coal 
strike last spring. 


Reopening of Mines 
Came “Just in Time” 


Although last week’s four- 
day strike in the captive coal 
mines did not curtail steel produc- 
tion, winter coal reserves of the 
producers affected were reduced to 
a seriously low level. 

Producers said resumption of 
work in the mines under a 17-day 
truce came just in time to avert 
widespread shutdowns of blast fur- 
naces and_ steelmaking facilities. 
Should the dispute not be settled 





Part of the Cost 


@ Irving S. Olds, chairman of the 
board, United States Steel Corp., dis- 
cussed recent work stoppages in the 
corporation’s steel mills, at a press 
conference last Wednesday, when 
the corporation’s quarterly financial 
report was issued. 

He said that such interferences 
from Sept. 1 to Oct. 15 accounted for 
the loss of production of 181,500 tons 
of ingots, the equivalent of steel 
sufficient for building 216 destroy- 
ers, or 181 submarines, or 72 cargo 
vessels, or 30 light cruisers. 

The number of stoppages from 
April 1 to Oct. 15 in the steel mills 
was 73 and in the coal mines, nine. 
He declared that all were direct 
breaches of contract. 

The stoppages in the mines in 
that period accounted for a loss in 
production of 3,750,000 tons, a set- 
back in coal inventories which the 
corporation has not been able fully 
to overcome. 





when the truce expires Nov. 15 and 
a new strike occurs, the coal short- 
age would be quickly reflected in 
steel production. 

National Defense _ Mediation 
Board met in full session last Fri- 
day to consider the case after John 
L, Lewis, head of the United Mine 
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ANNUAL AVERAGES OF MONTHLY DATA 
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@ The number of industrial disputes 
during the first eight months of 1941 
was greater than in any entire year 
since 1937. In August, the most re- 
cent month for which data are avail- 
able, 190,000 workers were involved 
in strikes, accounting for a com- 
bined loss of about 1,825,000 man 
days of work. 

For the first five months of this 
year, 52 per cent of the strikes were 
caused principally by issues involv- 
ing union organization, while 34 per 
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cent were caused by disputes over 
wage and hours, and 14 per cent 
arose from miscellaneous causes. In 
1937, also a period of widespread in- 
dustrial disputes, the relative im- 
portance of the major issues in- 
volved was as follows: Union or- 
ganization, 58 per cent; wages and 
hours, 30 per cent; and miscellane- 
ous, 12 per cent. Chart by National 
Industrial Conference Board, New 
York, based on data by United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








finally acquiesced to a 
government request that the mines 


Workers, 


be reopened. The findings of the 
mediation board, however, will not 
necessarily be binding on either the 
steel companies or the union. 


Weird Political Alliance 
And Its After-Plague 


Relationship between the New 
Deal administration and John L. 
Lewis, head of the United Mine 
Workers, may be marked down as 
one of the weird political alliances 
of this era. 

Encouraged by passage of the 
Wagner act and its administration 
by the notoriously pro-CIO National 
Labor Relations Board, as well as 
many other favors for’ unions, 
Lewis’ mine workers contributed a 
reported $467,000 to assist Mr. 
Roosevelt’s 1936 campaign. 

In January, 1937, Lewis sought to 
collect what he considered a politi- 
cal debt by asking the President to 
win a strike for the United Automo- 
bile Workers, then attempting to 
organize the booming automobile in- 
dustry. In an amazing statement, 
Lewis said “the workers expect the 
administration to support them’— 
in view of the fact that labor had 
helped elect Roosevelt. This drew 
from the White House only a mild 
rebuke, and the administration con- 
tinued to support the CIO in its at- 
tempts to organize the automobile 
and steel industries. 

By 1938, Lewis’ enthusiasm for 
the administration had cooled some- 
what over what he considered its 
failure to lend all-out aid to CIO’s 
organizational campaigns. He still 
was appreciative enough of the New 
Deal’s support of unionism to ask 
labor to support New Deal candi- 
dates in 1938 elections. 

By the beginning of 1940 a defi- 
nite rupture had appeared, and Lew: 
is, speaking to the United Mine 
Workers, predicted the “ignomin- 
ious defeat” of the President should 
the latter seek a third term. In Oc- 
tober, 1940, he asked all labor to 
oppose the President’s re-election, 
support Wendell Willkie, and stated 
that if Roosevelt were re-elected, he, 
Lewis, would resign as president of 
the CIO. 

Bitterness increased with Roose- 
velt’s re-election and Lewis’ resigna- 
tion as CIO head. Lewis openly and 
successfully defied the National De- 
fense Mediation Board during the 
coal strike negotiations early this 
year, winning concessions which the 
board had recommended be not 
granted. 


CIO Hires Former Labor Board 

Member To Organize Oil Industry 
Edwin S. Smith, former member 

of the National Labor Relations 


Board, last week was employed by 
the CIO to direct an organizing cam- 
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paign among the country’s 500,000 
oil workers. 

Smith’s term with the NLRB ex- 
pired Aug. 27 and the CIO urged 
President Roosevelt to reappoint 
him. The American Federation of 
Labor opposed the appointment on 
the ground that Smith’s decisions 
had favored the CIO. Mr. Roosevelt 
appointed Gerald D. Reilly who had 
been solicitor in the Labor Depart- 
ment. 


Bendix Seizure Incident 
In Widespread Discord 


Plant of Air Associates Inc., Ben- 
dix, N. J., last week was taken over 
by the United States Army by order 
of the President who charged the 
company had “failed to carry out its 
part” of the recommendations made 
by the National Defense Mediation 
Board. 

Plant is the third to be seized by 
the military forces. The first was 
the North American Aviation Co. 
plant at Inglewood, Calif., taken 
over by the Army after a com- 
munist-inspired strike had halted 
plane production. Second was the 
Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock 
yards of the United States Steel 
Corp. at Kearny, N. J., which was 
seized and still is being operated 
by the Navy. Issue in the Kearny 
strike was maintenance of union 
membership and the _ shipbuilding 
company’s insistence that union 


membership should not be made a 
condition of employment. 

Under instructions from the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of War Stimson or- 
dered troops from Governor’s Island 
to move into the Air Associates 





@ More than 2000 CIO members paraded in front of the Air 
picketing demonstration shortly before the plant was 
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plant, working on $5,000,000 in de- 
fense orders. 

The dispute at the Bendix plant 
started with a walkout last July, 
which was patched up by the me- 
diation board. A second strike oc- 
curred Sept. 30, and the board rec- 
ommended that the company take 
back all strikers immediately. Com- 
pany, which was continuing opera- 
tions with other employes, insisted 
that 30 days would be necessary to 
reinstate all strikers, if defense pro- 
duction was not to be disrupted 
and if the nonstrikers were not 
to be displaced. 

Plant has been picketed by mem- 
bers of the United Automobile 
Workers. 

Return of the striking union mem- 
bers to the plant occasioned a flurry 
of violence and a brief work stop- 
page by nonstrikers. First union 
man to re-enter the plant was 
badly beaten by the nonstrikers. 

Striking welders in Pacific Coast 
shipyards were asked to return to 
their jobs last week by Sidney Hill- 
man, labor member of OPM. Strike 
is jurisdictional. 

Repairs on at least 14 merchant 
ships were halted by a strike of 5800 
CIO workers at the Robins Drydock 
& Repair Co. Issue was a wage 
increase. Mediation board officials 
warned both union and company to 
use the “utmost caution” pending 
mediation by the board. 

Wolverine Tube Co.,_ Detroit, 
strikebound since Sept. 18, last week 
acknowledged certification of the 
dispute to the mediation board, and 
offered complete co-operation. Com- 
pany officials said they hoped to re- 
sume operations Nov. 4, continuing 
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Associates Inc. plant at Bendix, N. J., last week in a mass 
taken over by the United States Army. 





work while the board hearings are 
in progress. 


Federal Farm Security 
‘*Goes In’’ for Stainless 


NEW YORK 
@ Nickel and chromium, as every 
one knows, are strategic materials. 
Defense industries, including air 
craft, with the highest priority rat- 
ings, find it difficult to obtain stain- 
less steel tubing. In view of this the 
following inquiry last week from 
the Business Manager, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, Longfellow building, 
Washington, is puzzling: 

“Tubular metal furniture, includ- 
ing six stainless steel davenports, 
24 stainless steel easy chairs, for 
Vallejo, Calif.; eight stainless steel 
davenports or settees, 32 stainless 
steel easy chairs, Pulaski, Va.; five 
stainless steel davenports or settees, 
20 stainless steel easy chairs, Middle 
River, Md.; Inv. FSA-DH-56, bids 
Oct. 28.” 

For beds, which also must be of 
the tubular type, although probably 
not stainless steel, there was “Invi- 
tation FSA-DH-53, bids Oct. 28.” This 


calls for “1248 metal beds, 4-pc., 
tubular type, complete with coil 
springs, various deliveries; Acting 


Business Manager, Farm Security 
Administration.” 

After a hard day in the fields, re- 
laxation is needed. For this there 
should be bed lamps, so under “In- 
vitation FSA-DH-46, Oct. 29,” bids 
were asked on “420 bed lamps, 
Vallejo, Calif.; 528 ditto, Pulaski, 
Va.; 30y ditto, Middle River, Md.” 
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Steel's Profits in First Nine Months 





At Annual Rate of 7.6 Per Cent 


Third quarter earnings down nearly 8 per cent 


from 1940 period ... U.S. Steel’s order backlog 


at new peak, with defense tonnage increasing 


@ COMBINED net income reported 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30 by 
18 major steel producers, represent- 
ing more than 83 per cent of the 
industry’s ingot capacity, was $66,- 
604,841. This was nearly 8 per cent 
less than $72,087,184, aggregate net 
profit earned by the same com- 
panies in the corresponding period 
last year. Profit for the 18 pro- 
ducers in the June quarter, 1941, 
was $61,621,180. 

In the first nine months this 
year, their combined net income was 
206,114,836. Increase from §$159,- 
251,328 reported by the same group 
in the corresponding months in 
1940 was 29.4 per cent. 

Eight producers reported a lower 
profit in the third quarter than in 
the same period last year, due to 


increased provisions for federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes in 
accordance with the revenue act of 
1941, passed in September. 

Twelve of the 18 had a lower 
third quarter profit than had been 
reported for the June quarter this 
year. In several instances, extreme- 
ly heavy tax provisions had to be 
made from third period earnings to 
cover not only September quarter 
accruals, but also increased taxes 
for the first half. 

Most of the companies reported 
total tax provisions for both the 
third quarter and nine months 
were substantially greater than net 
income after all charges had been 
met, 

Combined net income of the 18 
companies in the first nine months 


was at an annual rate of about 7.6 
per cent on their aggregate capitali- 
zation, as reported for Dec. 31, 1940. 
This was approximately equal to 
the rate earned in the entire year 
1940 by 23 companies representing 
90 per cent of the industry’s ingot 
capacity. 

Accompanying table presents a 
summary of the producers’ earn- 
ings. Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
for which all the comparable fig- 
ures were not available, is not in- 
cluded in the totals. 


U.S. Steel Corp. 


United States Steel Corp., New 
York, reported last week that third 
quarter consolidated net income was 
$34,313,345 after all charges includ- 





Steel Producers’ Earnings Statements Summarized 


Third Third Second Nine Nine 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Months Months Capacity 
1941 1940 1941 1941 1940 (Net Tons) 
United States Steel Corp....... $34,313,345 $33,103,067 $24,814,751 $95,688,091 $69,418,070 30,108,900 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ........ 7,910,569 12,462,288 5,651,457 23,998,054¢ 34,160,745 12,112,000 
Republic Steel Corp. .......... 4,378,379 6,183,880 5,428,748 17,997,095 12,633,333 8,325,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 3,103,650 2,842,280 4,765,997 12,445,843t 5,265,492¢ 3,870,000 
National Steel Corp. .......... 4,411,466 3,827,311 5,291,430t* 12,922,272 10,841,128 3,580,000 
a GO oS Ee 6 3,675,724 4,918,81877 4,102,572 11,247,342¢ 9,888,484 3,350,000 
American Rolling Mill Co. .... 1,547,784 1,804,511 3,068,735 8,215,760 3,889,110 2,884,580 
Wheeling Steel Corp........... 1,878,355 1,611,108 2,703,187 6,567,551 3,275,186 1,960,000 
Crucible Steel Co. of America.. 1,677,640 1,988,854t 1,404,282 4,275,064 3,554,698 1,311,360 
Cy oS 6 OR eee eae 345,711 464,665+ 493,072 1,433,966% 102,523 977,000 
Alan Wood Steel Co. .......... 259,153 318,939 283,267 791,214 840,497 739,200 
Sharon Steel Corp. ........... 412,899 365,975 285,988 1,266,140¢ 754,878 596,00! 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp... 904,379 1,300,582 1,449,183 3,989,236 2,781,285 552,24( 
Granite City Steel Co... ....%55 85,009t 51,635t 24,828t 203,032 102,025 403,20' 
Continental Steel Corp. ....... 294,592 139,312 324,435 932,149 492,107 364,00! 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co.$.... 352,414 280,409 (b) (b) 1,006,197 276,50! 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co..... 556,3057 125,861 460,256 1,247,733% 314,310* 224,00 
Copperweld Steel Co. ......... 304,141 277,423 481,229 1,224,093 798,737 171,60 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp..... 545,740 300,675 582,763 1,710,201 767,340 120,00! 
MUNOL. 5% 5:20 aa REE $66,604,841 $72,087,184 $61,621,180  $206,114,836 $159,251,328 71,649,08' 


+Before provision for federal taxes; tindicated; §fiscal year ends June 30; #before excess profits tax; *loss 


‘fas then reported; (b) not available. 
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ing a $37,685,500 provision for fed- 
eral excess profits and income taxes. 
Equal to $3.21 per common share, 
this compared with $33,103,067 net 
profit earned in the corresponding 
period last year, equal to $3.07 per 
common share. 

In the second quarter, 1941, net 
profit totaled $24,814,751; provision 
for federal income and excess profits 
taxes was $32,800,000. 

Net income in the first nine 
months totaled $95,688,091, or $8.82 
per common share, against $69,418,- 
070, equal to $5.80 per share on 
common, in the first three quarters 
last year. In the corresponding 
period in 1939, net profit was $12,- 
390,756. 

Federal income and excess profits 
tax provision for the three quarters 
totaled $82,285,500, against $18,828,- 
349 in the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1940. Total tax accrual in the 
three quarters this year was $135,- 


Third Quarter Second Quarter 
9 1941 


ent, incoming orders are not as 
heavy as shipments, he said. 

This, he indicated, may be attrib- 
uted partly to a better timing of 
specifications to actual needs on the 
part of those engaged in defense 
work and to a certain curtailment 
in commercial buying under exist- 
ing governmental restrictions. How- 
ever, the leveling off in orders “may 
be only temporary.” 

Over recent months the trend of 
defense steel business on the cor- 
poration’s books has been steadily 
upward, now amounting to about 
29 per cent of all steel orders; the 
average for the first nine months 
was 20 per cent. This includes lease- 
lend orders. Considering all types 
of business on the corporation’s 
books, defense work is much heav- 
ier, amounting to about 50 per cent 
of its present backlogs. 

Steel exports are down consider- 


Nine Months 


1° 1941 
Net income earaa'S al are liecerk }: kas » ee $24,814,751 $95,688,091 
Earnings per share on common .... $3.21 $2.12 $8.82 


Shipments of finished steel: 
Net tons ... Serer 
Per cent capacity 

Provision for taxes: 
State, local, social security .. 
Federal income, excess profits 


Total taxes rere 
Average number of empioyes 
Total payroll cw 


5,084,559 
101.1 102.4 101.4 
$22,635,620 
37,685,500 
$60,321,120 
, 313,250" 
. $156,470,058* 


5,101,606 15,137.436 


$53,597,291 
82,285,500 


$20,158,292 
32,800,000 
$135,882,791 
295,919 
$430,119,861 


$52,958,292 
295,047 
$147,905,290 


*Excludes employes at shipyard of Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., which 
has been operated by Navy Department since Aug. 24, 1941. 


882,791. Accompanying summary 
presents highlights of the corpora- 
tion’s report. 

Dividend of $1 per share on com- 
mon was declared, payable Dec. 20 to 
record of Nov. 19. Regular quar- 
terly of $1.75 per share on the pre- 
ferred was also declared, payable 
Nov. 19 to record of Oct. 31. These 
declarations were the third on both 
common and preferred, of $1 and 
$1.75 respectively, this year. 

Shipments of finished steel prod- 
ucts in the third period were re- 
ported at a new peak for a Septem- 
ber quarter, totaling 5,084,559 net 
tons, against 5,101,606 in the second 
period, and were at 101.1 per cent 
of capacity. Shipments in the nine 
months, at 101.4 per cent of capaci- 
ty, aggregated 15,137,436 net tons. 

The corporation’s net current as- 
sets as of Sept. 30, and after deduct- 
ing current dividend declarations, to- 
taled $532,700,000, compared with 
$505,800,0G0 June 30, 1941, and $453,- 
700,000 at the end of the third quar- 
ter, 1940. 

The corporation’s backlog of steel 
orders is at the peak of recent 
months, but has not been ex- 
tended recently, according to Chair- 
man Irving S, Olds, at a press con- 
ference, following the quarterly di- 
rectors’ meeting. Backlog continues 
at five to six months of rolled 
and finished steel capacity. At pres- 
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ably this year. During the first 
nine months, on a tonnage basis, ex- 
ports amounted to about 8.5 per 
cent of all shipments against 20 per 
cent for all of last year. On a dol- 
lar basis, exports during the first 
nine months amounted to about 7.5 
per cent, with lease-lend shipments 
taking about 3 per cent, he said. 

Mr. Olds believed that priorities 
somewhat 


were working more 
smoothly, adding that there are 
many difficult problems to _ be 


worked out. 

Mr. Olds commented on the effect 
of strikes in corporation plants, in- 
cluding the coal situation (See page 
32). 

He said the company continues 
in a comfortable position with re- 
spect to most other materials, men- 
tioning tin and manganese in par- 
ticular, and added that so far steel 
production has not been curtailed be- 
cause of lack of scrap. He ex- 
plained that the company was a large 
producer of scrap. 

The average number of employes 
on the corporation payrolls during 
the third quarter was 313.250 and 
the total payroll was $156,470,058, 
all-time peaks. 

The quarterly meeting was at- 
tended by all directors, except Junius 
Morgan, son of J. P. Morgan. The 
coal strike crisis was the dominant 
subject of discussion. 


Bethlehem’s Third Quarter Billings, 
Shipments Set All-Time Record 


An all-time record for Bethlehem 
Steel Co. in both steel shipments 
and billings was established in the 
third quarter, President Grace said 
last Friday following the directors’ 
meeting. For the quarter, steel 
shipments aggregated 2,311,387 net 
tons and billings $260,052,000; fig- 
ures for the first nine months were 
6,673,300 tons and $663,334,000, re- 
spectively, also all-time records for 
any comparable period. 


Despite present record-breaking 
business, earnings are relatively 


light. Mr. Grace pointed out that 
notwithstanding the  $663,334,000 
billings in the first three quarters 
of this year, Bethlehem earned only 
$24,000,000, or around 3.6 per cent 
on total billings. 

Total tax bill for the first nine 
months amounted to $62,950,000 
and represented 72.4 per cent of all 
earnings before taxes. Income and 
excess profit taxes alone represent- 
ed 65.7 per cent for the period, and 
amounted to $15 a common share. 
This is at the rate of $20 per share 
for the year. 

Backlogs at $1,336,600,000, as of 


Sept. 30, were $31,000,000 below 
June 30. This reflects principally 
an improved position in shipbuild- 
ing, with the program generally 
running ahead of schedule. 

Steel backlogs are higher, and 77 
per cent, in point of tonnage, rep- 
resents direct priority business. 

Bethlehem’s capital expenditures 
for the third quarter were $11,500,- 
000 and brought the total for the 
first nine months up to $30,000,000. 
At the beginning of the present 
quarter, the company had $35,000,- 
000 additional expansion under way 
or authorized. All of this, Mr. 
Grace said, represented the com- 
pany’s own money. He then added 
that, in addition, there was an ex- 
pansion program involving $150, 
000,000 of government money, of 
which $52,000,000 has been spent. 

The latter program includes in 
creased shipbuilding facilities, large 
forging and ordnance shops, addi- 
tional plate capacity, facilities for 
producing airplane cylinders and a 
large coke oven expansion. 

Bethlehem has more than a year’s 
supply of manganese, and is also 
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comfortably fixed on tin, he said. 

Discussing steel supply, Mr. 
Grace remarked that he _ believed 
there was “still plenty of steel in 
the country.” He also believes 
there had been quite a bit of hoard- 
ing, some by government agencies. 

New employment and payroll rec- 
ords were established by the com- 
pany in the third quarter. Aver- 
age number employed during the 
period was 177,943, with a peak of 
181,452 in September. This was 
about double the employment in 
1929, he added. The third quarter 
figure this year compared with 158,- 
499 in the second quarter and 124,- 
774 in the period last year. 

Payroll last quarter amounted to 
$99,289,723, against $84,963,903 in 
the preceding quarter and $54,984,- 
320 in the third quarter of 1940. 

Questioned concerning work stop- 
pages, Mr. Grace said the company 
has had no major. disturbances 
since the Lackawanna _ difficulty 
some time ago and the shipyard 
disturbance on the Pacific coast. 

Bethlehem’s ingot production in 
the last quarter averaged 99.9 per 
cent, 


National Steel Corp. 


National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
earned $4,411,466 net profit in the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, after depre- 
ciation, depletion and _ applicable 
federal income and excess profits 
taxes. This was equal to $2 per 
Share on the capital stock out- 
standing and compared with net 
income of $3,827,311 or $1.74 per 
share in the corresponding quarter 
last year. In the second period, 
1941, reported net profit was $5,291,- 
430 or $2.41 per capital share. 

Total net income earned in the 
first nine months, after adjustment 
of the federal income and excess 
profits tax provisions for the six 
months ended June 30 to the basis 
provided in the revenue act of 1941, 
was $12,922,272. This was equal 
to $5.86 per share, and compared 
with $10,841,128 or $4.92 per share 
in the corresponding period in 1940. 


Republic Steel Corp. 


Consolidated net profit reported 
by Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, for the third quarter was $4,- 
378,379 after all charges, and was 
equal to 68 cents per share on com- 
mon after dividend requirements on 
the corporation’s 6 per cent prior 
preference and 6 per cent preferred 
stocks. Estimated provision for 
federal income and excess profits 
taxes for the three months, includ- 
ing additional provision for the first 
half, totaled $11,975,000. 

In the September quarter last 
year, net profit was $6,183,880 or 
96 cents per share on common 
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preferred dividend require- 

Earnings in the three 
1941, to- 
cents per 


after 
ments. 
months ended June 30, 
taled $5,428,749 or 8&7 
common share. 

For the first nine months, net 
profit was $17,997,095, equal to 
$2.90 per share on common after 
preferred dividend requirements. 
Total federal income and _ excess 
profits tax prcvision for the three 
quarters was $29,975,000. In the 
corresponding period last year net 
profit was $12,633,333 or $1.86 per 
common share. 


American Rolling Mill Co. 


Third quarter net profit reported 
by American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., was $1,547,784 after all 
charges, including provision of $5,- 
382,554 for federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes. This was equal 
to 36 cents per share on common, 
after preferred dividend require- 
ments and compared with $1,804,- 
511 net profit in the quarter last 
year, equal to 45 cents per common 
share. Net income in the June 
quarter, 1941, was $3,068,735. 

Substantial reduction in third 
period profit, according to Charles 


R. Hook, president, was due to ne- 
cessity of accruing federal taxes 
applicable to the entire year to 
date, Provisions were made _ for 
this purpose in the first half, but 
the 1941 revenue act which was 
passed in September necessitated 
an additional heavy accrual in the 
third gauarter. 

Total earned in the first nine 
months was $8,215,760 after all 
charges. Equal to $2.33 per share 
on common after preferred divi- 
dend requirements, this compared 
with $3,889,110 or 83 cents. per 
common share in the period in 
1940. 

Dividend of 35 cents per share 
on common was declared, payable 
Dec. 12 to record @f Nov. 12. 


Wheeling Steel Corp. 


Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., reports third quarter net 
profit, after all charges including 
federal income and excess profits 
taxes, was $1,878,355. This was 
equal, after dividend requirements 
on the corporation’s $5 prior pre- 
ferred stock, to $2.50 per share on 
common. 

It compared with $1,611,108 net 





Canadian-Built Cargo Vessel and What It May Carry 





@ Second Canadian cargo vessel to 
be built since the war is launched 
at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
The first was launched recently at 
Montreal. What the new vessel 
means in the Battle of the Atlantic 
may be appraised by its trip capac- 
ity, as_ follows: Enough flour, 
cheese, bacon, ham, canned and 
dried fruits to feed 225,000 persons 
in Britain for a week; 2150 tons of 
steel bars and slabs; enough Bren 
gun carriers, trucks and motor- 


cycles to motorize an infantry bat- 
talion; enough bombs to load 950 


medium bombers or 225 heavy 
bombers; enough lumber and ply- 
wood, wallboard and nails to build 
90 four-room cottages; two com- 
plete bombers stowed on the after 
deck and enough aluminum in the 
hold to build 310 medium bombers 
or 640 fighter planes in England. 
NEA photo from Office of Public 
Information, Ottawa. Passed by 
censor. 
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profit earned in the period in 1940, 
when income was equal to $1.99 
per share on common after divi- 
dend requirements on the $5 prior 
preferred and 6 per cent preferred 
stocks then outstanding. In the 
June quarter, 1941, net profit was 
$2,708,187, equal to $3.96 per com- 
q mon share. 

Net income in the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 was $6,567,551, equal 
to $9.10 per common share after 
preferred dividend requirements, 
against $3,275,186 or $3.23 per share 
on common in the corresponding 
period in 1940. 

Provision for federal taxes, in- 
come and excess profits, in the nine 
months this year was $4,112,182. 
Federal taxes in_the period in 1940 
totaled $1,010,74? 

Dividend of $1.25 per share on 
the common was declared, payable 
Dee. 15 to record of Nov. 21, mak- 
ing total payments per share on 
common this year $2. 


Inland Steel Co. 


Net profit earned in the three 
months ended Sept. 30 by Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago, totaled $3,675.,- 
724 after depreciation, depletion 
and all other charges including a 
$5,871,299 provision for federal in- 
come and excess. profits taxes. 
Equal to $2.25 per share on the 
company’s capital stock, this com- 
pared with net income of $4,918,818 
or $3.02 per share reported for the 
corresponding cuarter last year. In 
the three months ended June_ 30, 
1941, net profit was $4,102,572, 
equal to $2.51 per share. 

Total indicated net income _ in 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
computed from quarterly reports, 
was $11,247,342 or $6.89 per share 
on the capital stock, against $9,888,- 
484 or $6.07 per share in the three 
quarters in 1940. 

Dividend of $1 per share plus an 
extra declaration of $1 was report- 
ed last week, payable Dec. 1 to rec- 
ord of Nov. 14. 


Otis Steel Co. 


Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, in a pre- 
liminary statement of operations in 
the third quarter, reported net in- 
come after all charges was $345,711. 
Combined provision for federal taxes 
on income in the period was $821,000 
and comprised $644,000 set aside for 
estimated accruals in the period plus 
$177,000 required to cover a defi- 
ciency in estimate of federal taxes 
on income in the first six months 
this year. 

In the third quarter last year, net 
income was $464,665, and $493,072 
in the second period, 1941. 


Net income in the first nine 
months of 1941, calculated from 
quarterly reports, was $1,433,966, 


and compared with $102,523 in the 
period last year. 
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PRODUCTION . 


Steady 


M@ PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace steel last 


week was unchanged at 95'2 per cent of capacity. 
three declined and six were unchanged. 


Three districts advanced, 
A year ago the rate was 96' 


per cent; two years ago it was 93 per cent. 


Central eastern seaboard —Down 1 
point to 92 per cent as scrap short- 
age limited production. 

St. Louis Unchanged at 83 per 
cent, with the same schedule for 
this week. 

Cincinnati— Held at 91' per cent, 
with only slight variation expected 
this week. 

Birmingham, Ala. Continued at 
95 per cent, with 23 open hearths in 
production. 

New England At 90 per cent 
for the fourth week. 

Pittsburgh Strike of crane- 
men at Homestead works of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., cutting off 
16 open hearths, reduced the rate 9 
points to 90 per cent. 


Wheeling——-Increased 1 point to 95 
per cent. 
Chicago Up 1% points to 103" 


per cent, an all-time record by a 

full point. One producer is operat- 

ing at 106 per cent of capacity. 
Buffalo Scrap shortage caused 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 


In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 

Nov. 1 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh ; 90 9 95 93 
Chicago coRe 103.5 is 91 
Eastern Pa. ... 92 1 94 80 
Youngstown 98 None 91 92 
Wheeling ... 95 + 1 98.5 93 
Cleveland rere | None 90 90 
Buffalo 81 25 % 93 
Birmingham .. 95 None 100 94 
New England.. 90 None 90 «100 
Cincinnati. 91.5 None 94 90 
St, ROU 2.2525.’ Bo None R5 80 
Detroit ra ; B 59 95 100 
Average . 95.5 None 96.5 93 





curtailment, the rate dropping 2'z 
points to 81 per cent. 

Cleveland Production continued 
at 97 per cent. 

Detroit tesumption by 
Lakes Steel Corp. after a 
caused the rate to rebound 59 points 
to 91 per cent. 

Youngstown, O.— Unaffected by 
the captive coal mine strike, pro- 
duction continued at 98 per cent, 
with 76 open hearths and three 
bessemers active. 


Great 
strike 


Plant for Mass Output of 
Cartridge Cases Opened 


@ The nation’s “first mass produc- 
tion type cartridge case plant” ai 
1000 West 120th street, Chicago, 
operated by Ingersoll Steel & Disc 
Division of Borg-Warner Corp., was 
dedicated Oct. 28 before army ord- 
nance officers, company officials 
and employes. The plant can turn 
out 15,000 brass cartridge 
for 105-millimeter howitzers in 
three eight-hour shifts. Full pro- 
duction is expected this month. 


cases 


6000 Invited to Clinic 


@ Nearly 6000 invitations were is 
sued for a defense production clinic 
scheduled Nov. 5 in the Netherland 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati. 

Priorities problems and 
tracting will be discussed by John 
Martin and Mason Manghum, of 
Washington. Bruce W. Burroughs, 
Cincinnati district OPM manager, 
will preside. 

Sponsors include the Chamber of 
Commerce, Industrial Association of 
Cincinnati, Associated Foundries of 
Cincinnati, and the Metal Trades 
Association. 


subcon- 

















MEN of INDUSTRY 


g@ J. V. FREEMAN, associated with 
United States Steel Corp. subsid- 
iaries since 1908, has been appoint- 
ed assistant to vice president in 
charge of coke by-product sales of 
all corporation subsidiaries, with 
headquarters at 71 Broadway, New 
York. Since 1925 he has been iden- 
tified with the New York office of 
United States Steel as assistant in 
the technical and by-product sales 
department. 
+ 
James R. Scully has been named 
a general line salesman, New York 
office, Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
° 
John T. Pheatt has resigned as 
advertising manager, Walker-Turn- 
er Co. Inc., Plainfield, N. J. Until 
further notice Walter Antener will 
act as advertising manager. 
2 
Albert Leon, manager, export de- 
partment, Reynolds Metals Co., 
tichmond, Va., has transferred his 
headquarters to the company’s New 
York office at East Forty-fourth 
street. 
+ 
Paul H, Jones has been elected 
president, S. M. Jones Co., Toledo, 
©., to succeed his brother, the late 
Percy C. Jones. Mason B, Jones has 
been named vice president and sec- 
retary, 
€ 
Damon Wack, formerly associated 
with American Brake Shoe & Found- 
ry Co. at San Francisco, has been 





Chester H. Lang 
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Elmer D. Spicer 





J. V. Freeman 


appointed assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, National 
Bearing Metals Corp., St. Louis, a 
subsidiary of American Brake Shoe. 
Sl 

Walter R. G. Baker, Chester H. 
Lang, David C. Prince, Elmer D. 
Spicer and Harry A. Winne have 
been elected vice presidents, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
in connection with a major change 
in the company’s organization. 

Under the new setup, the com- 
pany will have four major operat- 
ing departments: Appliance and 
Merchandise, under Vice president 
Hardage L. Andrews; Radio and 
Television, under Mr. Baker; Lamp, 
under Vice president Joseph E. 
Kewley; and the Apparatus depart- 


David C. Prince 


W. R. G. Baker 


ment, which will be staffed by five 
vice presidents, including Mr. Lang, 
in charge of defense activities and 
also continuing as manager of ap- 
paratus sales; Mr. Prince, in charge 
of application engineering; Earl O. 
Shreve, in charge of commercial ac- 
tivities; Mr. Spicer, in charge of 
manufacturing, and Mr. Winne, in 
charge of design engineering. 
William R. Burrows, formerly 
vice president in charge of general 
manufacturing operations, and Roy 
C. Muir, heretofore vice president 
in charge of general engineering 
operations, will become members 
of the president’s staff, carrying 
out assigned duties in these respec- 
tive fields. 
7 
William H. Bennett, representative 
of small tools in western New York 
state for Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., and later for 
Brown & Sharpe of New York Inc., 
retired Oct. 1 after 43 years of active 
service. 
6 
Harold S. Vance, chairman of the 
board, Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., and C. Donald Dallas, 
president, Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc., New York, have been elected 
to the board of trustees, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago. 
« 


Harold M. Lochrane, a designing 
and operating engineer for more 
than 20 years, has joined Kaydon 
Engineering Corp., Muskegon, Mich., 
where he will be in charge of meth- 





Harry A. Winne 
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ods and standards. He formerly had 

been associated with the Gary Tube 

Mil, White Motor Co., Liberty Mo- 

tor Vehicle Co., Thompson Products 

Inc., and Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co. 
* 

C. A. Heil, district sales manager 
at Cleveland for Carpenter Steel 
Co., Reading, Pa., has retired, after 
32 years of service with the com- 
pany in the Cleveland territory. He 
is succeeded by James S. Bailey Jr., 
associated with the Cleveland sales 
staff 13 years. 

Philip C. Rosenthal has joined 
the research staff of Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, O., and 
will direct investigations in metal- 
lurgy. He formerly was on the fac- 
ulty of the department of metallur- 
gy, University of Wisconsin. 

° 

Charles H. Armstrong has been 
appointed assistant district man- 
ager at Detroit for Clark Con- 





Charles H. Armstrong 


troller Co., Cleveland. A graduate 
of the University of Michigan, Mr. 
Armstrong spent a year in the 
Cleveland plant and office of Clark 
Controller, and since June, 1936, has 
been active in the Detroit area. 

¢ 

William E. Banford Sr., the past 
25 years consulting engineer in the 
automatic screw machine products 
industry, recently was appointed 
production engineer in charge of all 
munitions plants and subsidiaries of 
S. F. Bowser & Co. Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

’ 

R. Russell Fayles has joined Lu- 
kens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., as 
combustion engineer in the open- 
hearth department. Following grad- 
uation from the University of Ala- 
bama in 1936 he joined the engi- 
neering department, Vandergrift 
Works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Vandergrift, Pa. Later he became 
assistant fuel and power engineer 
at that plant, which position he held 
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C. A. Heil 


until January, 1941, when he became 
associated with the South Chester 
Tube Co., Chester, Pa. 

¢ 

William H. Burnett has been ap- 

pointed superintendent, Ohio works 
blast furnaces, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Youngstown, O., suc- 
ceeding the late Carl H. Glaser. He 
had been assistant superintendent 
of blast furnaces the past five years, 
and before that was superintendent 
of the Clairton works. 

* 


P. G. Boyd has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of the newly es- 
tablished Washington district of 
Youngstown Steel Products Co., 
Youngstown, O., which includes the 
District of Columbia, northeastern 
section of North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia except Bristol, all of which 
have been, heretofore, in the Phila- 
delphia district. The office is locat- 
ed at 920 Shoreham building. 

° 

C. E. Bales, vice president, Iron- 
ton Fire Brick Co., Ironton, O., has 
been re-elected president, Ohio Ce- 
ramic Industries Association, Other 
officers elected are: Harry D. Cal- 
lahan, vice president; E. E. Hillyer, 
treasurer, and Prof. H. E. Nold, sec- 
retary. 

° 

James S, Knowlson, president and 
chairman of the board, Stewart-War- 
ner Corp., Chicago, has been granted 
an indefinite leave of absence with- 
out pay to act as deputy director of 
priorities under Donald M. Nelson. 
Mr. Knowlson’s leave became effec- 
tive Oct. 1 when the appointment 
was announced. During his absence, 
Frank A. Ross, senior vice president, 
will act as head executive. 

° 

K. C. Stevens has been elected 
president, Pittsburgh & Conneaut 
Dock Co., Conneaut, O., and presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania & Lake 
Erie Dock Co., Fairport, O., United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries. He 


succeeds the late Gordon S, Meek. 
Clyde L. Ross has been elected vice 
president and will continue as audi- 
tor and assistant secretary, and 
George H. Bruce has been appointed 
assistant to general superintendent. 


MEETINGS 


Papers Announced for 
Founders Convention 


@ EIGHT papers are scheduled for 
presentation at the forty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the National 
Founders Association, Waldorf-As- 
toria hotel, New York, Nov. 12-13. 
Four of the addresses will be 
“American Labor Policy and Its 
Effects on Industry,” by Dr. L. Wol- 
man, professor of economics, Co- 
lumbia University, New York; “The 
Foreman’s Role in Management,” 
by H. O. Menck, general manager, 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee; 
“Recent Developments in Cast Met- 
als,” by Dr. C. H. Lorig, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, 0O.; 
and “Priorities,” by E. L. Shaner, 
editor-in-chief, STEEL, Cleveland. 


Hoover Medal To Be Awarded 
At ASME Annual Meeting 


D. R. Yarnell, mechanical engi- 
neer, Philadelphia, has been selected 
as the fifth recipient of the Hoover 
medal. This will be presented to 
Mr. Yarnell during the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, New York, Nov. 
1-5. 


Ampco Welcomes New 
Employes with Bocklet 


@ Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, 
through its personnel department 
has issued a booklet, How To En- 
joy Your Work with Ampco, as part 
of its shop employe relationship 
program. In addition to rules and 
regulations it gives background to 
new employes, who receive it when 
they are hired, enabling them to 
understand something of the com- 
pany’s past history and its place in 
the industrial world. 

A description is included of em- 
ployes’ social and recreational ac 
tivities, giving new employes an 
idea of the sort of environment in 
which they are to work. 


@ Production work on a $3,000,000 
order for binoculars for the United 
States Army will start shortly at 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.’s plant in Mansfield, 0. This 
is the first direct war emergency 
order undertaken by the Mansfield 
factory, which produces electric re 
frigerators and other appliances. 
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Substitutions for critical materials allowed in new specifi- 
cations established by Quartermaster Corps for Army pro- 
curement . . . SPAB checking steel companies’ compliance 


with priorities orders, while asking system be replaced by 


direct allocations . .. Steel consumption for ice boxes, 


washing and ironing machines curtailed . . . OPA pushes 


investigation of overcharges by scrap dealers 


WASHINGTON 


@ TENTATIVE specifications have 


been established by the Quarter- 
master Corps to permit contracting 
officers to accept in whole or in part 
satisfactory substitutes for critical 
materials in many articles of equip- 
ment and supplies procured for the 
Army. 

The service is developing as many 
substitutes as possible. Canvas field 
bags which formerly had _ buckles, 
snaps and rings of solid bronze, now 
are permitted to have such parts of 
malleable iron or stamped _ steel, 
parkerized, the same with baked 
enamel or black japan finish; or mal- 
leable iron, brass plated finish. 

To date malleable iron and steel 
have been substituted in 96 items 
of equipment procured in large 
quantities by the Quartermaster 
Corps. In place of nickel there is 
now being adapted wood, vitrified 
clay, cast iron, galvanized iron, steel 
and glass, all given a special finish 


to make them suitable for such uses 
as table tops in Army kitchens, lab- 
oratories of hospitals, and in electric 
fixtures, kettles and other items. 
Zinc has been replaced by substi- 
tutes in the process of galvanizing 
and copper is being replaced in 
some articles with steel, glass and 
porcelain. Enamelware and steel are 
being used in place of aluminum for 
cooking utensils; plastics are finding 
new uses; fiber glass and rock cork 
are taking the place of cork in some 
instances; wood and concrete are 
replacing steel in construction, 


Defense Agencies Announce 
New Personnel Appointments 


George A. Landry, manager of the 
central office division of Western 
Electric Co.’s Hawthorne works at 
Chicago, has been appointed head 
of the staff branch of the OPM Pro- 
duction Division. 

Following appointments to the in- 





Highspots in the Week’s Washington News 


Washing machine and ironer production curtailed by 17.3 per cent (p. 45); 35 
per cent reduction in steel used in ice boxes ordered (p. 45). 

Dairy equipment manufacturers granted A-5 rating for steel to make cans and 
machinery to handle the anticipated increase in milk production (p. 41). 

Crane and hoisting equipment manufacturers’ preference rating order extended 


(p. 41). 


Copper products price stabilization program undertaken by OPA (p. 41). 
Airframes, aircraft engines and propellers preference ratings extended through 


November and December (p. 45). 


Civilian airplane repair parts assigned A-10 rating (p. 45). 

Iron and steel industry granted basis preference rating of A-3 for repair and main- 
tenance materials; higher rating for breakdown repair materials (p. 30). 

Brass sheet, rod and tube manufacturers have agreed with OPA to hold prices at 


current levels (p. 130). 


Chlorinated rubber placed under rigid priority control (p. 131). 
Four more scrap dealers agree to refund overcharges (p. 131). 
SPAB borrows FTC examiners to check steel companies’ compliance with priorities 


orders (p. 40). 


Fire-Fighting apparatus manufacturers granted A-2 rating (p. 131). 
Railroads asked by government agencies to reduce rates on iron and steel products 


to Pacific Coast (p. 131). 


Allocation system for steel, to replace present preference ratings, requested by 


SPAB (p. 29). 


10) 





By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


dustrial and agricultural machinery 
section of the price division, OPA, 
were announced last week: Carl 
Adams Baer, president of Thermo- 
se2l Products Inc., New York; Weir 
M. Brown, former research fellow at 
Brookings Institution; C. Lawrence 
Christenson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Arthur E. Clark, 
foimer treasurer of Peter Clark 
Inc.. New York; Maurice W. Lee, 
Utah State Agricultural College; 
Floyd J. Lucas, Chicago machinery 
dealer; Paul W. McGann, research 
assistant et the University of Chi- 
cago; and Jacob L. Mosak, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Emmett Allen, formerly with the 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has become associated with 
the OPA scrap unit. 

George C. Randall, of the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads, has 
been appointed consultant on port 
clearance in the Transportation Di- 
vision, OEM. 


SPAB Checking Steelmakers’ 
Priorities Orders Compliance 

Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board last week borrowed 35 exam- 
iners from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and dispatched them to the 
country’s steel centers for a check- 
up on the compliance of steel com- 
panies with priorities orders. 

The steel company survey follows 
a checkup of aluminum plants 
made by men borrowed by SPAB 
from the wage and hour division. 


Plumbing, Heating Advisory 
Committee Is Appointed 


Formation of a plumbing and heat 
ing defense industry advisory com- 
mittee was completed last week by 


OPM. Members include: George 
STEEL 











Hoffman, manager, plumbing divi- 
sion, Crane Co., Chicago; William 
M. Byrd, vice president, Alabama 
Pipe Co., Anniston, Ala; E. S. 
White, president, United States Ra- 
diator Corp., Detroit; W. L. Me- 
Grath, vice president, Williamson 
Heater Co., Cincinnati; E. C. Sam- 
mons, vice president, Iron Fireman 
Co., Portland, Oreg.; J. A. Doucett, 
vice president, Revere Copper & 
Brass Co., New York; R. L. O’Brien, 
president, Detroit Brass Malleable 
Co., Detroit; O. L. Swats, assistant 
sales manager, Grinnell Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; M. W. Dennison, Bra- 
man, Dow & Co., Boston; L. F. Hude- 
pohl, president, I. S. Conner Co., Cin- 
cinnati; H. M. Reed, president, 
American Radiator & Standard San- 
itary Corp., New York; Charles D. 
Wessells, president, Wessells & 
Sons, Detroit; M. F. May, vice presi- 
dent, Young Radiator Co., Racine, 
Wis.; Frank C. Packer, Payne Fur- 
nace & Supply Co., Beverley Hills, 
Calif.; Howard Sweatt, president, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis; N. H. Wiewel, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; R. L. Stewart, vice president, 
Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; G. E. Mumma, as- 
sistant supervisor, plumbing divi- 
sion, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago; 
Edward Costello, Costello Engineer- 
ing Co., Washington. 

An oil burner and stoker subcom- 
mittee of the plumbing and heating 
committee also was named. Mem- 
bers include: E. C. Sammons, vice 
president, Iron Fireman Co., Port- 
land, Oreg.; J. R. Rainbault, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J.; 
J. H. Simpson, vice president, Her- 
shey Machine & Foundry Co., Man- 
heim, Pa.; Ross Sherman, president, 
Silent Glow Burner Corp., Hartford, 
Conn.; L. A. Welsh, president, Hart 
Oil Burner Co., Peoria, I]. 


OPA Seeks To Stabilize 
Prices of Copper Products 


Comprehensive program for sta- 
bilizing prices of all products made 
of copper, brass or other copper 
base alloys has been announced 
by OPA. 

Action is being taken as result, 
first, of the generally tight situa- 
tion in copper due to heavy defense 
demands, and second, of the con- 
servation order issued Oct. 21 by 
the OPM which restricts sharply 
the supply of many products made 
of copper. 

Program will bring under scru- 
tiny many thousands of manufac- 
tured products at both manufactur- 
ing and distribution levels with a 
view to imposition of price ceil- 
ings if necessary. The program 
will be carried out by commodity 


sections already established,  in- 
cluding those handling nonferrous 
metals, durable consumers goods, 
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building materials, industrial ma- 
chinery and chemicals. Immediate 
steps in the new program include: 

1—A price schedule establishing 
present prices as a maximum for 
building hardware wiil be issued 
shortly, preparatory to detailed 
studies looking to a reduction of 
such prices substantially below the 
present level. This will be followed 
by schedules establishing ceilings 
for other building products made of 
copper as they may be necessary. 

2A meeting will be held soon 
with manufacturers of wire and 
cable to discuss proposals now be- 
ing prepared by OPA for reduction 
of present prices on these products. 
In the past year such prices have 
risen 20 to 30 per cent. 

3—Field investigations under way 
for some time on the prices of non- 
ferrous foundry products will be 
rushed to completion with a view 
to issuing a price schedule estab- 
lishing maximum prices for such 
products unless the industry volun- 
tarily agrees to reduce prices. One 
conference has already been held 
with a branch of the industry. 
Products in this category include 
valves, fittings and other copper 
or copper alloy castings. 

4—The present informal 
ments in effect with operators of 
mills producing brass sheets, rods 
and tubes and producers of brass 
ingots will be continued in their 
present form unless fermal ceiling 
action becomes necessary. Prices 
for products fabricated from brass 
will be brought under ceilings as 
rapidly as necessary. 

5—Attention of the office will 
also be directed at prices of all 
durable goods and their parts made 
largely of copper. These include 
such items as radios. stoves, cook- 


agree 


ing and table utensils, plated fiat- 


ware, fire extinguishers, generators, 
motors, signal apparatus, transform- 
ers, certain automobile and truck 
parts. Ceilings will be placed on 
such products if necessary. 


Export-Import Bank To Extend 
More Credit to Latin America 


Jesse Jones, federal loan adminis- 
trator, has announced the Export- 
Import Bank is arranging to co- 
operate with the central banks of 
South and Central America for the 
purpose of financing exports from 
the United States to their respec- 
tive countries. 

To facilitate trade with countries 
of the Western Hemisphere and to 
enable those countries to procure 
essential requirements for the de- 
velopment of their resources and 
the stabilization of their economies, 
the Export-Import Bank will estab- 
lish special lines of credit for banks 
in Central and South America to 
supplement existing lines, and un- 


der these special lines will assume 
the uninsurable risks incidental to 
making deliveries to ports of des- 
tination. 

It is contemplated that such spe- 
cial credit lines will be handled by 
commercial banks in the United 
States under the instructions and 
responsibility of the Export-Import 
Bank, 


A-5 Rating Granted to 
Dairy Equipment Manufacturers 


Preference rating of A-5 has 


been granted to makers of milk 
cans and a limited rating of A-5 to 


manufacturers of hot-dip tinned and 
tin plate dairy equipment. The rat- 
ings are designed to make available 
equipment necessary to handle an 
8,000,000,000-pound increase in milk 
production next year. 

Only enough steel will be allo 
cated to produce the cans and equip- 
ment necessary to take care of the 
increase in production and for nor 
mal replacements. 


Crane Builders’ Preference 
Rating Order Extended 


Priorities Division last week an 
nounced extension of a new prefer- 
ence rating order P-5-b to manufac- 
turers of cranes and hoisting equip- 
ment working on vital defense or- 
ders, effective Nov. 1, and replacing 
P-5-a. 

Where the latter granted a rating 
of A-l-a to deliveries of specified ma- 
terials, the preference order does 
not grant the same rating to all 
manufacturers. Ratings are assigned 
in accordance with defense needs foi 
particular types of crane or hoisting 
equipment. 

In applying the rating, the pro- 
ducer and supplier must do so only 
in the case of materials and equip 
ment needed to fill a defense con- 
tract as listed in the following: Mo- 
tors, other electrical accessories, al- 
loy and carbon steels in bars o1 
forgings, castings, plates, sheets, 
shapes and tubes, ferrous and non 
ferrous castings, machine parts and 
accessories, cutting tools including 
cemented carbides, abrasives, meas 
uring instruments, brass, 
brakes, gasoline and diesel engines, 
copper and steel tubing and fittings, 
oil resisting hose, hydraulic bridge 
and accessories, paints, lacquers and 
finishing materials, maintenance 
and shop supplies for producers’ re- 
quirements only, steel rail, other 
steel scrap, silvery pig iron, regulai 
pig iron, coke, ferrosilicon, ferro 
manganese, vanadium, nickel, molyb- 
denum and chromium. 

If any of these components may 
be secured without priority assist- 
ance or substitution is possible the 
available rating cannot be applied. 


CAVES 
paves, 
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A Sap-Hole atlé Reds- 


SENN 


es 
at 


I. 1838 Dr. Story of West Parish, Windsor, 
Vermont, gave his nephew. young Dick 
Lawrence, permission to recondition the 
doctor’s old squirrel rifle and mount a peep 
sight on it. When the job was finished they 
tested the rifle by firing three shots at a 34” 
sap hole in a maple 12 rods away. Finding no 
new bullet holes in the tree trunk, the in- 
dignant doctor thought his rifle had been 
ruined — until he discovered to his amaze- 
ment that all three bullets were in the sap 
hole itself! Thus Richard Lawrence won his 
first Opportunity to rise to leadership in the 
gun shop of Nicainor Kendall, early direct 
predecessor of the modern Jones & Lamson 


Machine Company. 





Jones & Lamson 12’ x 81” Fay Automatic Lathe 
tooled to machine an aircraft cannon. 














- or a Tank at Half-a-Mile 





In 1838 it may have been quite a feat to 
turn out a rifle that would put three bullets 
in a sap hole at 12 rods, but today’s emer- 
gency demands accurate machine gun fire 
at 1500 yards, cannon that can hit a fast 
moving tank over half a mile away and 
antiaircraft guns that destroy five-mile-a- 
minute targets at 20,000 feet. 

In any day and time, the technique of 
producing weapons that hit precisely where 
you aim them demands similar funda- 
mentals of machine tool engineering and 
workmanship. Just as Lawrence understood 
those fundamentals and applied them in 


his generation, so did Robbins, Hubbard, 


Howe, Lamson, Hartness and scores of other 


JSONES 


MACHINE 


& 


COMPANY - 










Jones & Lamson 8’ x 33” Fay Automatic Lathe 
tooled to machine an automatic rifle barrel. 


Springfield. 





Machine 


engineers in Jones & Lamson 
Company and its predecessor shops. 

So do present day Jones & Lamson engi- 
neers design equipment that sets new 
standards of speed and accuracy today. Such 
are the Jones & Lamson Fay Automatic 
Lathes, pictured here on multiple tooled 
precision work on weapon barrels, capable 
also of cutting costs on peace-time tasks 
like shafts and spindles. 

Here is another timely example of why it 
pays two ways to put production problems 
up to Jones & Lamson engineers. Why not 
see what they can do to help you? Inquiries 
from large plants or small receive thorough 


study here. 


LAMSON 


U. Ss 
Se &. A. 


Vermont. 





Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type 
Universal Turret Lathes ... Fay Auto- 
matic Lathes . . . Automatic Thread 
Grinding Machines . . . Comparators 
... Automatic Opening Threading 


Dies and Chasers 















Simplification in Structural 


Shape Sizes Recommended by OPM 


WASHINGTON 
@ PROGRAM for simplification of 
structural steel shapes, to avoid ty- 
ing up mills with small miscellane- 


ous rollings for odd sizes infre- 
quently ordered, was announced 


last week by OPM. 

The action was taken in a request 
by A. D. Whiteside, chief, Iron and 
Steel Section, OPM, after consulta- 
tion with Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commision and other defense agen- 
cies. 

All shapes regularly used in ship, 
car and building construction are 
retained. Number of angle shapes 
will be reduced by 50 per cent, and 
beams, channels and other shapes 
ordinarily used in various types of 
steel construction will be reduced 
almost as much. 

The request will become effective 
Feb. 1, 1942, allowing time for pro- 
ducers to get rid of present stocks. 
Producers have been asked to ex- 
tend notification to their customers. 

Sizes of 
after Feb. 1 


shapes to be retained 


follow: 
SIMPLIFICATION OF STRUCTURAL 
STEEL SHAPES 
(Revised as of Sept. 29, 1941) 
This List Effective from Feb. 1, 1942 
Nominal Dimensions Weight per Foot 
WIDE FLANGE BEAMS 


36 x 16% 300 280 260 240 230 
36 x 12 194 182 170 160 150 
33 x 15% 220 00 
33 X 11 i582 141 +332 13 
au X iD 210 190 172 
30 x 10 124 116 108 
as Xx 34 163 145 
27 x 10 106 98 91 
24 x 14 150 130 
24 x 12 120 100 
24x 9 87 80 74 
21 x 13 132 112 
aa x 9 96 82 
21 x 8} 73 68 63 99 
18 x 11 114 105 96 
1s x 8 85 77 70 64 
ig x 73 5 50 
6 x 11% 96 SS 
16 x 8 78 71 64 58 
ox 7 50 15 40 36 
14 x 16 426 398 370 342 320 


211 193 176 158 142 
14 x 14 136 119 103 95 87 
14 x 12 84 78 
14 x 10 74 68 61 
14x 8 53 18 43 
14 x 6% ; 38 34 30 
i? x 22 190 161 133 106 92 
79 72 bo 
12 x 10 5S 3 
12x 8 45 40 
12x 6% 36 28 25 
10 x 10 112 100 89 77 66 
54 49 
10 x 8 41 33 
10 x 5% 26 21 
x8 67 8 18 40 35 31 
8 x 6% 27 24 
8 x 5% 21 17 
LIGHT BEAMS 
izWx 4 22 19 16% 
10 x 4 19 17 15 
8 x 4 15 3 
6x 4 16 12 


6 
6 


JOISTS 
x 4 14 
x 4 11% 
x 1 10 
x 4 Rs 
JUNIOR BEAMS* 
x 3 11.8 
x 23 10.3 
x 2% 9.0 
x 2% cf) 
xX 2s 6.5 
x 2% 5.5 
aoe 4.4 
Rolled by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
STANCHIONS 
xX b 27 20 Ze 20 18 
15 
x & 18 16 13 
Xx j 13 10 
H-BEAMS 
x 8 34.3 
x 6 25 
x 6 0) 
x § 18.9 
SUBWAY COLUMNS 
x 9} 410 
BEARING PILES 
x 14! 117 102 89 73 
x i 74 53 
x 19 oT 42 
x 8 36 
STANDARD BEAMS 
x T% : 105.9 
xk 47 100 90 79.9 
x F 95 &5 
x 6% 75 65.4 
x 6 54.7 
x BY 50 42.9 
x S% 50 40.8 
x 3 31.8 FS) 
x 4% 35 25.4 
x 4 23 18.4 
x 3% 15.3 
x 3% 17.25 125 
x 3 uf 10 
x 2% OS qa 
x 2% 1.0 oud 
STANDARD CHANNELS 

x 4 98 51.9 45.8 42.7 
x 3% 9 50 40 33.9 
x os 30 ao 20.4 
x 2% 30 25 a0: 325.3 
x 2% 20 15 13.4 
x 2% 18.79 13.75 115 
xy 2 14.75 12.25 9.8 
eS 15.5 105 8.2 
x 2% : S 87 
x 1% 7.20 6.25 5.4 
x 13 6 > ai 

CAR BUILDING CHANNELS 
x 4 ‘ 50 40 35 31.8 
x } " 50 45 40 35 
x 2% : . 2a8 
x 1% | 

SHIP BUILDING CHANNELS 
x 3% : ; oe 37 32.9 30.9 
x 4 41.1 33.6 28.5 
x 3% - 28.3 24.9 
x 3% Zo.d 21.0 
x 3% 20.4 Zao 
x 3% 22.8 21.4 
x 3 19.3 18.7 
x 3% -eot 2 
x 3¥ 18 
x 3% 15.3 
x 3 16.3 15.1 
x 2% 12 
x 4 18.8 
xk 3 17.6 

LIGHT WEIGHT CHANNELS* 
x 1% ; 10.6 
XxX 1% 8.4 
x 1% 6.5 


*Rolled by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


SHIP BUILDING BULB ANGLES 


10 x 3% -o20 299 237.2 248 22.4 
9x 3% 23.8 21.6 19.4 
8 x 3% 24.3 20 16 
7x 3% a1.4 Zid 336 
6x 3% 17.4 13.9 10.7 
5x 2% . 9.8 1.8 
sx 2 3.8 
CAR BUILDING BULB ANGLES 
5 x 4% 19.1 
5x 3% 18 
ix 3} 14.3 
$x 3% 11.9 
ZEES 
1% x3% x %&% hed 
6 x 3% x % 15.7 
5 x3% x % 17.9 
5% x 3% x 16.4 
5; x 3 x %& 14.0 
5 x3% x 11.6 
43; x 3% x % 15.9 
it x3 x % ji B 
1 x3% x 10.3 
4 x 3 x % 8.2 
3 ee x 4 12.6 
3 xX @ x % 9.8 
3 x2 x % 6.7 
EQUAL TEES* 
4 x 4 x \% 13.5 
3 x 3 x % 7.8 
3 x 3 x 6.7 
2%x2% x 6.4 
2%x 2% x 5.5 
5% x 2% x 1.6 
2%x22% XxX 4 4.1 
= er 4 x 4.3 
2 Xx 2 x % 3.56 
UNEQUAL TEES* 
5x3% x % (fl) x (st) 13.6 
oxox % (ti) =X (st) 11.5 
ix4% x *& | Be 
ix3 x % 9.2 
4x2% x *% es 8.5 
3K 2% Xx 6.1 
MISC. CAR BLDG. SECTIONS 
(Center Sill Section) 
12 x 34—7 x 40.3 
se x 6 4 x 41.2 
12% x 6%5;—4 x 36.2 
12 x 63 3 x 4 31.3 
W. SIDE PLATE SECTION 
Ws xX ™ ; 99 
3 x 5 
3% x \% 8.3 


*Any Standard or Wide Flange Beams 
6 inches or over in depth can be split to 
form Tees. 
Nominal Dimensions Gage 
EQUAL ANGLES 


8 x 8 1% 1 1% My Me 
6 x 6 1 % 4 ay 1 
5x 5 % 4 K, 
x «4 4 ‘ mw 
3% x 3% 8 "2 ¥e 4 
3x 83 My % M4 
2a x 2° My % “4 
zx 2 « M4 
UNEQUAL ANGLES 
8 x 6 1% 1 % % vA 
8 xX 4 1 % % 5K ve’ 
. ee 4 % 34 % 2 
6 x 4 VY 34 5% ly 
5 x 3% “7 5 \% 3 1 
4x 3% % % % \4 
4x 3 5% 3% M4 
3% x 3 5 % % 4 
3 % x 2 y ly % 4 
3x 2% 6H *% M4 
ax 2 6 & fF & 
- ly x 4 3% 4 
2! ae | ly M4 
@ Production and_ shipments of 


molybdenum were 3,816,600 and 3,- 
093,900 pounds, respectively, in Sep- 
tember, compared with 3,780,300 and 
4,264,700 pounds in August, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines. Average 
monthly rate of production and ship- 
ments in 1940 was 2,859,400 and 2,- 
110,800 pounds, respectively. 
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Washer, Ironer Production Ordered 


Reduced 17.3 Per Cent by OPM 


WASHINGTON 
B® CURTAILMENT in production 
of domestic washers and ironers 
from Aug. 1 through Dec. 31, 1941, 
by 17.3 per cent below average 
monthly factory sales in the 12 
months ended June 30, 1941, was 
ordered last week by OPM. 

Program, if continued without re- 
vision for a year, will reduce steel 
consumption by 32,000 tons. It will 
effect substantial savings in copper, 
brass, iron, zinc, rubber, chromium, 
nickel, aluminum, tin, and bronze. 

Estimated demand for washers 
and ironers to replace those wearing 
out during the coming year is 750,- 
000 units. Expected production will 
cover this by a wide margin and still 
leave a substantial number of units 
for new installations. 

Thirty-four plants employing ap- 
proximately 13,000 workers are af- 
fected by the order. Among the 
larger producing centers are New- 
ton, Ia., Ripon, Wis., Peoria, IIL, 
Bloomington, IIl., St. Joseph, Mich., 
Bridgeport, Conn., Cleveland, South 
Bend, Ind., Syracuse, N. Y., and Chi- 
(ago. 

Under the limitation program, av- 
erage monthly quotas for the indus- 
try will total 164,410 units for the 
period from August 1 through De- 
cember 31, a decline of 17.3 per cent 
below average monthly factory 
sales of 198,856 units in the 12 
months ended June 30, 1941. 

Extent of the reductions is gradu- 
ated. Four different classifications 
and the percentage reductions to be 
applied to each group in the current 
five months are as follows: 

Class A, average monthly sales 


readers, shipments being made 24 hours after orders are re- 


These forms can be obtained from STEEL, Readers’ Service De 
partment, Penton Building, Cleveland, at the following prices: 








of 12,000 units or more, 20 per cent 
reduction; class B, average sales of 
5000 to 12,000 units, 16 per cent re- 
duction; class C, sales of 1200 to 
5000 units, 12 per cent reduction; 
class D, sales up to 1200 monthly, no 
reduction. 

To avoid possible inequities, pro- 
vision was made that a class A 
manufacturer may, instead of adop- 
ting the 20 per cent reduction, pro- 
duce not more than 50,400 units dur- 
ing the five-month period, which 
ever will give him the greater out- 
put. Likewise, class B manufac- 
turers may choose between the 16 
per cent reduction and a ceiling of 
22,000 units and class C builders 
between the 12 per cent reduction 
and a maximum of 6000 units. 


Ice Box Consumption of 
Steel Reduced 35 Per Cent 


Thirty-five per cent reduction in 
the amount of steel used in the 
manufacture of nonmechanical re- 
frigerators or ice boxes has been 
ordered by the Division of Prior- 
ities. 

The order, which affects 11 com- 
panies, will result in annual savings 
of between 5000 and 5100 tons of 
steel, in addition to brass, cork, 
nickel, rubber and zinc. 

Amount of the reduction will be 
based on the monthly average of 
steel used in the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1941. 


Extend Ratings on Airframes, 
Aircraft Engines, Propellers 
Priorities Division last week ex- 
tended through November and De 
cember the preference ratings cover- 























Quantity of 


$1.00, additional hundred 50c per to 500 


$3.00 


NOTE: Postage is not included in above prices. 


1,000 $3.55 
$3.25 per M 
$2.95 per M 


If your order 


originates in Ohio, please include sales tax. 
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Government Forms Are Available 
@ Forms P-22, PD-73, PD-25-C, PD-25-D are available to STEEL’s 
ceived. 
100 
500 
2,500- 5,000 
5,000-19,000 











ing manufacturers of airframes, avi- 
ation engines and propellers. Engine 
and propeller manufacturers are as- 
signed rating of A-l-c; airframe 
makers, a rating of A-1-d. 

The orders were extended to the 
end of the year to preclude a lapse 
in aircraft production while a new 
type of order is formulated by OPM. 


A-10 Rating Assigned for 
Civilian Plane Repair Parts 


A preference rating of A-10 has 
been granted for the delivery of 
necessary repair parts and accesso- 
ries for registered and certificated 
civilian airplanes. Action is intended 
to assist dealers supplying operators 
of such aircraft in addition to pre- 
vious beneficiaries, including more 
than 84,000 qualified pilots. 


Metal Products Prices 
Show Slight Advances 


Wholesale prices for metals and 
metal products showed slight rises 
this year, according to Department 
of Labor figures just released. 

Taking the year 1926 as 100 the 
report showed the following in- 
dexes: Metals and metal products, 
for August, 1941 and 1940, 98.6 
against 98.5; agricultural imple- 
ments, 92.9 against 92.5; farm ma- 
chinery, 93.9 against 93.5; iron and 
steel, 96.9 against 96.8; nonferrous 
metals, 84.4 against 84.7. 


Priorities Division Opens 
Four New Field Offices 


Priorities Division of 
week announced the 
four new field offices. 
of the new offices and district man 
agers: Dayton, O., 32 North Main 
street, Harold B. Doty; Tulsa, 
Okla., Alfred E. Ballin; Milwaukee, 
First National Bank building, Frank 
J. Tharinger: Hartford, Conn., 805 
Main street, Edwin L. Howard. 

Lewis E. Crandall, former dis 
trict manager at St. Louis, has 
been appointed regional co-ordinato1 
for the Southwest He is succeed- 
ed at St. Louis by W. H. Goodloe. 

OPM Division of Contract Di- 
tribution has opened a new office 
at Youngstown, O., 1002 Union Na- 
tional Bank building. 

Herbert Payson Jr., has been ap- 
pointed state director for the Con 
tract Distribution Division in Maine. 


OPM last 
opening of 
Addresses 


Zinc Pool Requirements 
For November Established 


November zinc pool requirements, 
were announced last week by the 
Priorities Division. Producers of 
metallic zine are directed to set aside 
an amount equal to 31 per cent of 
their August production. Zinc oxide 
pool requirements call for an 
amount equal to 10 per cent of the 
August output. No zinc dust need 
be set aside in November. 








Make Your Taps | 
LAST LONGER! 


The right lubrication helps. It will give faster produc- 
tion, better size control and smoother threads, too. 


Here are a few tips. 


First: Use plenty of lubricant. Put it where it will do 
the most good. Force it into the hole parallel with the 
axis of the tap if you can — use two streams on hori- 





zontal tapping. For deep tapping and finer pitches, use 
light or diluted oil to insure reaching the point of the 
tool. Be sure it’s flowing when the tap starts to cut. 


COhis is one of a series of advertise- 


sale plbiieiaaciaiaiianicina ade ments published by Greenfield Tap and 
Second: Keep the lubricant clean. When it becomes Die Corporation to help users get great- 
dirty or gritty, replace it with new, clean lubricant. er production from their small tools in 
Third: — and very important, different materials re- these critical times, through mak- 
quire different lubricants for most efficient tapping. ing useful facts more widely known 


Your oil company’s lubrication engineer will give you 
specific advice, but here are some useful general hints. 





SUGGESTED TAPPING LUBRICANTS 





Material Being Tapped Lubricant Material Being Tapped Lubricant 
Allegheny Metal......... Sulphur Base Oil Nickel Silver............ Sulphur Base Oil or Kerosene & 
Aluminum..............Kerosene & Lard Oil Lard Oil 
Bakelite................Dry Rubber Hard.......... Dry 
a SRST ESS. Compound or Light Base Oil a Sulphur Base Oil 
EE i eee Compound or Light Base Oil Chromium. ..... Sulphur Base Oil 
Bronze—-Manganese...... Light Base Oil Machinery... .. Compound or Sulphur Base Oil 


or Kerosene & Paraffin 


Manganese. ... .Compound or Sulphur Base Oil 
or Kerosene & Paraffin 


Copper...............,. Light Base Oil 
Die Castings—Aluminum.. Kerosene & Lard Oil 





an eee Compound iad : 
Duralumin..............Compound or Kerosene & Lard ; { Molybdenum. . . Sulphur Base Oil 
Oil ee Sulphur Base Oil 
a Eee ren | Stainless....... Sulphur Base Oil 
ae Se eee eae Dry or Compound FO, Sulphur Base Oil or Kerosene 
—Malleable.........Compound or Sulphur Base Oil & Lard Oil 
Monel Metal............ Sulphur Base Oil or Kerosene Tungsten. ... .. .Sulphur Base Oil 
.& Lard Oil | Vanadium...... Sulphur Base Oil 








GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ' A FEN q FLD 
Derroit PLANT: 2102 West Fort St. 
Warenouses in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 


In Canada: 
GREENFIELD TAP AND Dre Corp. or Canapa, Lrp., Gaut, Ont. 





TAPS - DIES - GAGES - TWIST DRILLS - REAMERS - SCREW PLATES - PIPE TOOLS 
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Mirrors of MOTURDUM 











Metal trim on autos blacked out after Dec. 15, and use of 


copper sharply restricted ... Industry plans to pool resources 


and talents on critical materials problem ... Sales slow, with 


some dealers reported storing new cars ... General Motors 


and Ford planning to start tank production on large scale. 


New tank engines are in prospect 


DETROIT 
@ ECONOMIC screws onthe motor 
industry were given another expect- 
ed turn last week with official an- 


nouncement by the Priorities Divi- 


sion of the ban on bright work 
after Dec. 15. The decree provides 
that after the deadline the use of 
bright finish, bright work, metal 
finish of body trim containing alu- 
minum, copper, nickel or chromi- 
um shall be discontinued in the pro- 
duction of new passenger cars, ex- 
cept where permission is granted 
for use on bumpers and bumper 
guards, which likely will be uni- 
versal. 

Furthermore, there shall be no 
more production of such _ bright 
work (and this includes stainless 
steel), effective immediately, except 
in amounts necessary to complete 
passenger automobiles scheduled for 
assembly before Dec. 15. 

How this is going to affect car 
builders with stocks of bright met- 
al trim now on hand in sufficient 
quantity to last beyond Dec. 15, 
no one will venture a guess. Ap- 
parently these stocks will have to 
be scrapped or possibly sold to 
dealers as replacement parts, or 
conceivably even painted over so 
that the plated surfaces will not 
show. A buyer, then, at his dis- 
cretion, could use a little paint re- 
mover and still have plated trim. 

All the motor companies nat- 
urally have anticipated the ban 
on bright trim and are now about 
ready for a changeover to paint. 
One executive said last week that 
after looking over the revised mod- 
els he thought they presented a 
better appearance than the former 
“bright” series. 

Prelude to restrictions on bright 
work was order M-9-c covering Civ- 
ilian use of copper, likewise having 
a major effect on automobile con- 
struction. Specifically the order 
appears to forbid the use of copper 
in garage and repair equipment, 
headlamps and_ parts, heaters, 
horns, hub and gasoline tank caps, 
miscellaneous fittings and_ trim, 
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moldings, rear view mirrors and 
hardware. The metal is permitted 
for electrical purposes and, at least 
for the present, in radiators, though 
here again the motor industry is 
prepared for the worst. 

Replacement of copper in tube 
and fin radiator cores logically has 
turned to tin plate and terne plate 
which can be soldered readily. 
However, with both, heat conduc- 
tivity is considerably reduced. One 
estimate is that if terne plate were 
used for fins only an 18 per cent 
larger radiator would be needed, 
while if used for both tubes and 
fins a 40 per cent larger core 
would be necessary. Terne plate 
would not be too satisfactory in 
sections of the country where water 
has a high alkaline content. 

The copper-restricting order is not 
believed likely to have any effect 
on the use of copper-coated steel 
tubing such as is used in fuel lines 
and brake lines in automobiles. 
This tubing is 97 per cent steel, 
and the copper required to coat the 
steel should be available. 


Alternate Materials Suppliers 
Capitalizing on Limitations 


As might be expected, suppliers 
of alternate materials are seizing 
on the opportunity created by gov- 
ernment bans on certain metals to 
further the cause of new materials. 
For example, Dow Chemical Co. 
points out that its flexible, semi- 
transparent tubing of thermoplastic 
Saran is available as an alternate 
for copper and other metal tubings, 
in sizes 1/8 to 5/16-inch outside 
diameter with wall thicknesses va- 
rying from 0.030 to 0.062-inch. The 
tubing may be joined by Parker 
standard tube couplings and S.A.E. 
or other flare-type fittings. As an 
example of strength of the plastic 
tubing, a fatigue test is cited in 
which Saran was flexed through an 
angle of 15 degrees 1750 times per 





Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 





By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


minute for 2,500,000 cycles without 
failure. 

Parker-Wolverine Co., Detroit, an- 
nounces it has acquired rights to 
apply a new type of enamel finish 
known as Weldcraft. It is offered 
primarily as a finish for interior 
automobile hardware, household ap- 
pliances and office equipment, and 
is obtainable both in transparent 
and opaque forms; the transparent 
being used for bright metals, die 
castings and electroplated surfaces 
and the opaque for either plastic 
or metal surfaces. 

Under direction of a committee 
on critical materials, made up of 
eight prominent engineers, the 
automobile industry is moving to- 
ward combining technological re- 
sources in an industry-wide effort 
to conserve scarce materials. Steer- 
ing committee includes J. C. Zeder 
of Chrysler, R. E. Cole of Stude- 
baker, J. M. Crawford of Chevrolet, 
F. F. Kishline of Nash, H. M. North- 
rup of Hudson, J. L. McCloud of 
Ford, C. R. Paton of Packard and 
D. G. Roos of Willys. 

Major purpose of the pooling pro- 
gram is to insure the maximum 
conservation, on an industry basis, 
of the strategic materials required 
for armament production. Undei 
the procedure developed at a re- 
cent meeting of the committee, 
small subgroups of experts will un 
dertake the task of assembling fac- 
tual data relating to problems in 
the use of scarce materials. 

The conservation program, it 
is pointed out, involves many 
complex problems in research, 
design and production. Alternate 
materials have been made avail- 
able readily in some cases, but in 
others they may come only after 
painstaking research. By free in- 
terchange of experience and infor- 
mation, the auto companies not 
only will serve defense but will 
also maintain for the industry as a 
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whole the maximum quality of 
motor vehicles produced. 


New Automobile Sales 
Continue at Slow Rate 


The automotive sales picture con- 
tinues not too encouraging and 
this is perhaps fortunate for manu- 
facturers harassed by materials 
shortages and restrictions of the 
types just mentioned. Production 
quotas do not begin to take effect 
on a monthly basis until Dec. 1, 
car builders being permitted to 
lump together production for four 
months starting in August. In 
most cases, totals for these four 
months will come pretty close to 
the OPM limits. 

High prices and unwillingness of 
dealers to do any bargaining on 
trade-ins appear the chief obstacles 
in the way of better retail sales. 
There is talk of dealers warehous- 
ing cars for sale after the first of 
the year, but the belief has been ex 
pressed that this policy may prove 
fatal for any but exceptionally well- 
financed dealers. 

Many a regular annual buyer of 
a new car this fall is finding that 
his car is going to cost him $650 
instead of the customary $400 or $450 
and hence is investing in a new set 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1939 1940 1941 
Jan, ..... 356,962 449,492 524,058 
Feb. ..... 817,520 422,225 509,326 
March 389,499 440,232 533,849 
April .... 354,266 452,433 489,854 
| AA 313,248 412,492 545,355 
June ..... 824,253 362,566 546,278 
fuly ..... @aewee 246,171 468,895 
Aug. 103,343 89,866 164,792 
Sept. 192,679 284,583 248,751 
9 mos. 2,570,370 3,160,060 4,031,191 
Oct. ..... 324,689 514,374 
Nov. .... 368,541 510,973 
Dec. .... 469,118 506,931 
Year .... 3,732,718 4,692,338 Pe Gare 
Estimated by Ward’s Report 
Week ended: 1941 1940+ 
Oct. 4 76,820 105,153 
Oct. 11 79,065 107,957 
Oct. 18 85,600 114,672 
Oct. 25 91,855 117,080 
Nov. 1 92,879 118,092 


tComparable week. 





of tires and forgetting about a new 
model. 

Packard reports the unexplained 
instance of a complete sell-out of its 
“old-style” line of cars, continued 
this year on a limited basis for the 
so-called “carriage” trade. Though 





Chrysler President Makes Aircraft Forging 








@ K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler Corp., Detroit, tries his hand at making the 
first aluminum alloy forging to come from the 1] steam hammers installed in the 
corporation’s new 34,500-square foot forge plant adjacent to the Dodge forge plant 
in Detroit. About 5000 forgings, ranging in weight from 0.l-pound to 10 pounds, 
will be produced in the plant for use in Martin bombers. Five hundred sets of 
dies are required for the various parts which will be heat treated and cleaned 
before shipment to Martin assembly plants in Akron, O., Omaha, Nebr., and to 
Chrysler's Warren avenue plant in Detroit which will build nose and center 
fuslage sections 
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out of date on the basis of style the 
cars have been snapped up quickly 
this fall. One explanation, not con- 
firmed however, is that some 
wealthy buyers are preferring to 
keep inconspicuous by purchasing a 
new car which is “old” before it 
leaves the showroom. 

Packard is moving ahead steadily 
in transferring men from automo- 
bile plants to the Rolls-Royce air- 
plane engine plants. Of 17,000 men 
now on the payroll, 6000 are in the 
plane engine plant, 11,000 in auto 
work, and 1000 in marine engine. The 
plane engine activity will require 
another 11,000 before peak produc- 
tion can be reached—-sometime next 
summer or fall, it is hoped. 

The Rolls-Royce plant is 75 per 
cent fully equipped for peak produc- 
tion, and another 20 per cent of the 
tooling is in the processing stage. 


Huge Expansion in Tank 
Production Due Soon 


Principal discussions of forthcom- 
ing defense activity in the Detroit 
district center around tanks in which 
there is to be a fabulous expansion 
of production. Both General Motors 
and Ford shortly will announce re- 
ceipt of tank contracts for a type to 
be known as M-4, a medium tank 
like those Chrysler is now building 
but with some design refinements in- 
cluding location of the 75-millimeter 
gun on top in a full-swing turret. 
The Ford contract probably will in- 
clude a number of 60-ton tanks, 
none of which are in production in 
this country as yet. The GM tanks 
will be assembled in Flint, accord- 
ing to the grapevine, with Buick 
and Fisher Body doing a substantial 
amount of manufacturing work. The 
betting is that Ford will be in tank 
production well ahead of Genera! 
Motors, and possibly may supply im- 
portant parts for the latter’s produc- 
tion. Ford also is going to pioneer 
some new ideas in armor castings 
for tanks, as well as in assembly of 
these castings. 

Sharp expansion of the tank pro- 
gram is going to call for some new 
engines for tanks. Engine now used 
in the Chrysler-built M-3 tank is a 
Wright 400-horsepower radial, se- 
lected, according to some experts, be- 
cause it was the only suitable engine 
available. For use in tanks, it is said 
to be inferior on a number of counts, 
principally the difficulty of cooling 
adequately. Although diesels have 
been proposed for tank installation, 
and in fact a plant is now being built 
to supply tank diesels, they compli- 
cate the fuel supply problem in the 
field, and also are much bulkier than 
a radial engine of the same horse- 
power. 

An idea for tank power on which 
Ford is now reported working is 
two large-bore V-8 automotive-type 
engines in tandem. 
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Straightening short, hardenégéd 
steel shafts to correct irregulgfi- 
ties of a few thousandths offe 
inch is a delicate job — an¢ a 
tough one! 


OA eam state, 














But this is an easy, commonp}ace 





task for this Denison Hydr pee —___ 
Equipment. It’s a standard-ty DENISON 
15-ton HydrOILic press with spe- sat: — y 


cial straightening centers, 
signed for an automotive manw-~ 
facturer. Here’s how it works. .\.— 
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With the ram of the press raised, a shaft 
is fixed between centers. Gauges, cali- 
brated in thousandths of an inch, are 
moved along the shaft until they indicate 
a point where straightening is needed. 
Then the press ram, operated by the 
control lever, is advanced to the shaft, 
and centers are lowered with the shaft 
to the straightening block. Additional 
movement of the control lever applies 
the tonnage that straightens the shaft. 


HydrOILics 
finds the spot 
to straighten 
--- how much 
to straighten 
it...and does 
the straight- 
ening with 
precision and 
perfect, hair- 
line control. 




















The gauges measure the shaft 
tonnage has been —* and se 


P 7 geet 


with unerring accuracy. 
Jever controls 


pressure on the operating 
the movement of the 44 s 
nage applied is jx’direct proportion te fa 
the movement ofthe lever. 5 


gh this press is reais ZY 
many other types 6{/Z 
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vo ciency on all types of jobs. 








You'll want to consider HydrOILics 
for any production problem you 
may have. So why not consult us 
or a Denison representative now? 
Your inquiry will receive our 
prompt attention... no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


The 
DENISON 


ENGINEERING CO. 
113 West Chestnut Sf. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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@ “BIGGEST machine shop west of 
the Mississippi” is what they are 
calling the vast new parts plant of 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., recent- 
ly placed in operation in San Diego. 
Known as Plant 2, it is connected 
with Consolidated’s Plant 1 by a 
private interplant road down which 
special wide-tread trucks and trail- 
ers will haul completed subassem- 
blies from the new plant to final as- 
sembly in Plant 1. Together the 
two plants provide something like 
3,000,000 square feet of floor space, 
are now employing 28,000 and with- 
in 12 months will add another 17,- 
000. 

So enormous is the Consolidated 
manufacturing enterprise that su- 
pervisory and executive personnel 
has had to give up the idea of walk- 
ing around the plants and has taken 
over a fleet of 25 motor-scooters. 
These gasoline scooters, with side 
car, are used by department heads, 
inspectors, plant police, as well as 
by army and navy representatives, 
to keep tab on operations in the 
plants. They cover as much as 400 
miles a day at a speed of 25 miles 
per hour, but are not permitted in- 
side buildings. 


$800,000,000 Backlog 


Consolidated now figures it is car- 
rying about 12 per cent of the avi- 
ation industry’s entire business on 
its books, or about 30 per cent of 
the orders awarded California com- 
panies. Backlog is approaching the 
record total of $800,000,000. Princi- 
pal output is patrol bombers or fly- 
ing boats for the Navy and B-24 
four-motor bombers for the Army. 
Both are also being supplied Great 
Britain. Recent order for Army 
bombers-——-$226,000,000—-was believed 
to be the largest single order ever 
placed for military aircraft. 

This B-24 bomber, incidentally, is 
the one which Ford will build at its 
Ypsilanti, Mich., plant and which 
will be assembled in new plants at 
Fort Worth, Tex., operated by Con- 
solidated, and at Tulsa, Okla., op- 
erated by Douglas, both supplied 
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Use motor scooters to tour new parts plant of Consolidated 


Aircraft. 


Company has one-eighth of entire industry's busi- 


ness on order books ... San Diego getting complete face- 
lifting. .. . Douglas will double size of new Long Beach plant 
. . . North American opens new sub-contracting office in 


Cleveland. 


Instalis X-ray system for template duplication 


in Coast plant 


parts and subassemblies by Ford. 
The Texas and Oklahoma plants 
cover about 2,000,000 square feet 
each. 

Feature of the colossal new Con- 
solidated parts plant in San Diego 
is a 13-mile monorail system for 
movement of parts and subassem- 
blies through all departments. A 
similar 13-mile system is in use in 
the No. 1 plant, making a complete 
system of over 26 miles in length. 

As if the 16-fold expansion at Con- 
solidated in the past two years were 
not enough, the city of San Diego 
is further reeling from the impact 
of a $65,000,000 naval construction 
program, involving new piers, addi- 


tional facilities at marine, naval and 
air bases; low-cost housing develop- 
ments spread all over the map, hos- 
pitals, ammunition depots, barracks, 
drydocks and the like. About the 
middle of this month, Linda Vista, 
largest defense housing project in 
the country and being built to house 
principally the workmen and their 
families employed at Consolidated, 
will be finished. The site, on Kearny 
Mesa, six miles from San Diego’s 
center, is now known to the local 
citizenry as Consolidated Hill and 
will provide homes for 15,000 per- 
sons. 

Meanwhile, over at Long Beach, 
Calif., where the final touches are 





Aircraft Carrier Lexington Takes on an Amphibian 





@ Heavy crane hoists a Grumman Amphibian aboard the United States Navy's 
aircraft carrier LEXINGTON, as the big ship heads for San Diego after being in 
dry dock in San Francisco. Enroute the LEXINGTON made a speed run of 32 


knots. 


NEA photo 
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being applied to Douglas Aircraft 
Corp.’s new “blackout” piant, a new 
expansion program has_ been 
launched which will double the size 
and capacity of the plant, not yet 
in full operation. Designed to aug- 
ment present engineering, produc- 
tion and service facilities and to step 
up production of four-engine bomb- 
ers which Douglas will build at Long 
Beach as its share of the B-V-D pro- 
gram for B-17-E bombers, new build- 
ings will bring the plant’s covered 
working area to 2,750,000 square feet 
and increase total cost to nearly $25.- 
000,000. Present eleven structures 
will be supplemented with an en- 
gineering building, a service hangar, 
two subassembly and final assem- 
bly units, a mill building, mainte- 
nance building and an addition to 
the receiving department. 

In Burbank, Calif., the Lockheed- 
Vega plants have celebrated the 
signing of the 50,000th employe to 
the payroll. Lockheed now has 339,- 
000, Vega 11,000. About 30,000 of 
these employes have been hired since 
the first of this year, and current 
payrolls are something over $6,000,- 
000 a month. 

North American Aviation Inc., 
Ingelwood, ‘Calif., has announced 
Jan. 10, 1942, as the date for dedi- 
cation of its new bomber assembly 
plant at Kansas City, Kans., with 
actual production of B-25s_ sched- 
uled to start this month. The 26- 
acre assembly unit will be supplied 
with better than half its parts by 
Fisher Body division of General Mo- 
tors, and a crew of several hundred 
has been engaged for weeks in set- 
ting up machinery and tools. 


Will Increase Subcontracting 


To speed up subcontracting activi- 
ties in the East and Middle West, 
North American this month opens 
a Cleveland office at 805 Hippodrome 
building, in charge of Albert Gianelli 
whose chief function will be survey 
plant facilities in the district with a 
view to subcontracting more of NA 
production. At present, company of- 
ficials estimate their three plants in 
Inglewood, Dallas and Kansas City 
are farming out around 30 per cent 
of their production, to some 65 ma- 
jor subcontractors and to 900 sup- 
pliers of parts and materials. The 
new Cleveland office likely will re- 
sult in raising this percentage to 35 
or better and also will take over 
outside production follow-up activi- 
ties previously handled by Fisher 
Body in Detroit. 

North American has installed at 
its Inglewood plant an X-ray photo- 
template duplicating system which 
permits duplication of any master 
pattern in the shop in an hour’s 
time, and in some cases saves sev- 
eral days over the old manual re 
production method. In addition to 
duplicating regular metal templates. 
the process can reproduce lines for 
masonite dies used in forming sheet 
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metal parts, and can duplicate the 
lines on wood jigs used with profil- 
ing machines. 

Several aircraft companies have 
turned to photography as_ the 
means of speedy duplication of 
templates. By taking a picture of 
the original template and then en- 
larging it on metal to actual size, 
it is possible to make a duplicate by 
cutting along the photographic lines, 
However, a certain amount of 
shrinkage was involved in the en- 
larging process. 

With the co-operation of General 
Motors research engineers and East- 
man Kodak Co., North American 
has carried the process one step 
further, eliminating camera equip- 
ment in favor of the X-ray. 


Develop New Drafting Boards 


The process is about as follows: 
On metal sheets that have previous- 
ly been treated with fluorescent lac- 
quer, a‘loftsman scribes the tem- 
plate design, effect of the lacquer 
being destroyed where he scribes. 
The layout then is placed under the 
X-ray which causes the lacquered 
surface to glow. Since the lacquer’s 
effect has been eliminated where 
lines have been scribed, they remain 


dark. Then any practical surface 
coated on one side with film, is 
placed next to the original template 
design, using a vacuum pressure ar- 
rangement to hold it firmly. When 
the afterglow of the scribed tem- 
plate reacts on the film, an opaque 
negative results. After the transfer 
process has been completed, the 
negative is developed by ordinary 
photographic means and the finished 
product is ready to be trimmed 
and sent to the shop for production 
use. The system produces either 
positive or negative prints. 
Engineers of Glenn L. Martin Co. 
in Baltimore have developed a new 
type of engineering drafting board 
which, by means of a small window- 
type crank may be tilted up to any 
convenient angle, dispensing with 
the need for bending over a horizon 
tal board. When not being used, the 
board lies flat on its desk top. The 
draftsman, seated in his chair, twirls 
the small crank which raises the 
board to the desired level. Then, by 
means of a horizontal bar, beneath 
the edge of the board, he adjusts 
his board to the proper angle, the 
board being kept firmly in position 
by a dog controlled by the bar which 
drops into a notched locking sector. 





New Naval Ordnance Plant Builds Antiaircraft Guns 





@ Spring casings are being drilled for the Oerlikon 20-millimeter antiaircraft gun, 
at the new $20,000,000 United States naval ordnance plant at Centerline, Mich., 


near Detroit. 


Plant is operated by Hudson Motor Car Co. and was dedicated 


last week by Frank Knox, Secretary of Navy 








Report Steelmakers’ Consumption of 


Manganese Can Be Reduced 


@ A SURVEY of the steel industry’s 
manganese consumption shows that 
substantial reductions in manganese 
requirements can be made without 
introducing critical changes _ in 
steel-producing practices. This re- 
port has been made at the request 
of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences by an informal committee of 
metallurgists selected from the tech- 
nical committees of American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

The committees consisted 
H. Herty Jr. (chairman), 
hem Steel Co.; R. S. Archer, Re- 
public Steel Corp.; A. C. Badger, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; Carl 
Henning, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.; J. K. Killmer, Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; R. W. Simon, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. 

It is estimated that an immediate 
saving of about 10 per cent from 
average amounts of manganese 
used heretofore can be made with- 
out undue hardship, but that no 
more than 20 per cent can be saved 
without serious effects on both pro- 
duction and use of steel products. 

“Use of a given amount of man- 
ganese in the manufacture of any 
steel product is governed primarily 
by specifications set by steel pro- 
ducers which are designed to con- 
tribute to the physical properties 
of the finished steel or to enhance 
the surface guality obtained in roll- 


ore <. 
Bethle- 


” 


ing, forging or casting,” the report 
States. “Equally important are the 


standard specifications set by steel 
consumers in which the manganese 
ranges specified are designed to 
contribute to certain definite phys- 
ical property requirements or to 
heat treatment processes. 


Specifications Often Duplicated 


“In many cases specifications in 
the two classes duplicate one an- 
other, in other cases they are in- 
dependent of one another. For ex- 
ample, the manganese ranges set 
forth in standard specifications for 
steel plates may be identical with 
what would be set up by steel pro- 
ducers were there no consumer 
specifications. On the other hand, 
consumer specifications for sheet 
steel and strip steel are rarely 
found and the manganese content 
of the product is determined almost 
entirely by the steelmaker based 
on his experience as to rolling 
performance and desired physical 
properties. 

“The quantity of ferromanganese 
consumed in the manufacture of 
various products has been esti- 
mated from a study of each prod- 
uct based on 1940 production rec- 


ords. Table 1 gives the results of 
that study. 

“In order to clarify the problem 
further, products were so grouped 
in respect to manganese content 
as to distinguish between specifica- 
tions set by consumers and _ speci- 
fications set by producers; each 
according to the percentage of the 
total ferromanganese consumed. 
When a product fell into both clas- 
sifications the percentage of ferro- 
manganese consumed was_§e arbi- 
trarily divided into halves and one- 
half placed in each category. Re- 
sults of that study are given in 
Table 2. 


Responsibility Is Mutual 
“On the basis of the latter table 


it is fair to conclude that the re- 
sponsibility for manganese con- 
servation is the mutual problem 


of steel producer and steel consum- 
er. Among the problems to be 
solved by steel producers is the 
determination of the limits to 
which reduction of the manganese 
content of steel can be carried 
without impairing surface quality, 
production rates or both. 

“On the part of consumers a 
similar effort is recommended par- 


ticularly among those which cus- 
tomarily purchase bars, semifin- 


ished products, wire rods and wire 
to chemical specifications. Efforts 
already made by one steel pro- 
ducer indicate that most consumers 
are willing to consider a voluntary 
reduction in their specified manga- 
nese, purely from a patriotic point 


reduced their minimum manganese 
requirements by 5 points (0.05 per 
cent) and the extreme has been a 
consumer who changed his manga. 
nese requirements from a range 
of 0.60 to 0.90 per cent to a range 
of 030 to 0.60 per cent.” 

A plan for evaluating conserva- 
tion efforts is suggested and _ in- 
dividual products are discussed in 
accordance as follows: 

Class A products are those in 
which a definite conservation of 
manganese can be made with little 
or no effect on quality. These in- 
clude some commercial high-man- 
ganese steels, a great majority of 
the commercial steel bar tonnage, 
sheets and strip, pipe, plate, struc- 
tural shapes, piling, rods, wire and 
standard rails. 

Class B products are those in 
which conservation can be made 
with a probable adverse effect on 
production and quality. These in- 
clude certain commercial _high- 
manganese steels, sheets and strip 
(if manganese content were low- 
ered 5 points), tin plate, carbon 
bars (involving heat treatment), 
rods and wire (when physical prop- 
erties and grain sizes are involved). 


Class C products are those in 
which conservation of manganese 
would have a definitely adverse 


effect on both production and qual- 
ity. These include alloy steel bars, 
wheels, axle and heavy forgings, 
certain rods and wire. Because 
steels used in making wheels, 
axles and heavy forgings take such 


a small proportion of total man- 
ganese consumption and in view 
of the importance of these prod- 


ucts in the fields of public safety, 
no changes in specifications cover- 


ing manganese are recommended. 
High manganese shell steel is 


listed under Class A, but the com- 





of view. Some consumers have mittee stated that because it has 
Table 1 
ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF FERROMANGANESE BY PRODUCTS 
Approximate Fe Mn Fe Mn 
1940 Ingot Total Fe Mn per Ton Consumed 
Equivalent, Consumed, of Ingots, Per Cent 
Net Tons Pounds Pounds of Total 
Bars . 10,800,000 288,700,000 26.6 29.3 
Sheets and Strip 19,430,900 193,700,000 10.0 19.8 
Shapes and Piling : 6,550,000 107,000,000 16.3 11.0 
Semifinished Products... 5,650,000 81,200,000 14.4 8.3 
Plates ; 5,950,000 74,400,000 Be Bhs 7.6 
Rods and Wire 5,990,000 62,100,000 10.4 6.3 
Tin Plate 4,990,000 52,000,000 10.5 5.3 
Rails 2,310,000 49,600,000 21.5 5.1 
Pipe oe corecarew, 3,730,000 43,050,000 115 4.4 
Wheels, Axles, Forgings 1,530,000 28,700,000 18.8 2.9 
Total 66,930,000 980,450,000 * 100.0 
*Pounds of ferromanganese per ton of ingots—14.8. 
Table 2 
CONSUMPTION OF FERROMANGANESE 
(Per Cent of Total) 
Consumer Specifications Producer Specifications 
Bars 29.3 Sheets and Strip..... : 19.8 
Rails et Pine Fe | Shapes and Piling.. 11.0 
Semifinished Products 4.1 Rods and Wire....... 6.3 
Plates Te CT ee 3.8 Tin Plate . eae ORs ja Se : 53 
Wheels, Axles, Forgings. 2.9 Semifinished Products...... j 4.2 
Pipe Ba ie ay vi dee Plates Aes ne PE ee 3.8 
— Pipe y ee J 
Total 47.4 ——- 
Total : pire meets . « See 
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not yet learned the present and 
future requirements for all types of 
shells as described by various speci- 
fications details, no definite changes 
in specifications for shell steel are 
proposed. However, it is suggest- 


ed that careful consideration be 
given to physical properties re- 
quired, manufacturing procedure 


and machining problems involved, 
with a view toward saving sub- 
stantial amounts of manganese. 


Find Further Cut in Abantievors for Steel 


Industry Would Have Adverse Effect 


@ ALUMINUM consumption for de- 
oxidation of steel declined from a 
rate of 0.698 pounds per ton of steel 
ingots produced in the last half of 
1940 to 0.562 pounds per ton in June, 
1941, but any further marked de- 
crease will adversely affect stee! 
production. 

This is stated in a report made 
at the request of OPM by an in- 
formal committee of metallurgists 
selected from the technical commit- 
tees of American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 

The committee 
Herty Jr. (chairman), 


included C. H. 
Bethlehem 


Steel Co.; T. F. Olt, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co.; C. F. W. Rys, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.; E. C. Smith, Re- 
public Steel Corp.; E. T. Walton, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. 

During 1940 the steel industry con- 
sumed aluminum at the rate of 
about 4,880,000 pounds per month, it 
was ascertained. This aluminum 
was used primarily as a deoxidizer 
of steel. Importance of aluminum in 
steelmaking is illustrated by the fol 
lowing examples: 

At two different plants blooming 
mill production is decreased 36 per 
cent and 40 per cent, respectively, 





Forging Machine Weighs 500,000 Pounds 





@ Turn-Tubes Inc., Louisville, Ky., has purchased two heavy forging machines 
to be used in the production of airplane engine forgings and other armament 
items. Machines are rated at 9-inch capacity and each weighs more than 500,000 
pounds. Compact design is made possible because the flywheel shalt is mounted 
in the neutral axis in the bed frame, and the overarm heading slide permits 


locating the main shaft farther forward without sacrifice of tool alignment. 


As a 


result all the bed frame weight is effective in providing rigidity which insures 


freedom from 
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“spring” 


on medium carbon steels when such 
steels are made to a coarse grain 
specification produced with insuffi- 
cient aluminum addition, instead of 
to a fine grain specification. 

For steels which are manufactured 
to exacting requirements for segre- 
gation it has been found that in cer- 
tain grades there is an increase of 
about 15 per cent in rejections on top 
billets of nonaluminum treated steels 
over aluminum treated steels. 

For many applications where 
welding is performed, sufficient 
aluminum properly to kill the steel 
is absolutely essential, otherwise an 
extremely high percentage of defec 
tive welds will be encountered. 

“From a general survey of the in 
dustry it is apparent that if there is 
a marked decrease from the present 
rate of consumption of aluminum, 
steel quality will suffer unless there 
is a totally new and general under 
standing with the consuming in 
dustries regarding specifications and 
quality requirements, and that there 
will be an increase in rejections at 
both producers’ and consumers’ 
plants,” the report states. 

“Moreover, the loss of production 
through rejection of steel because 
of lack of control of deoxidation 
which will manifest itself in bad 
surface and high segregation will 
amount to not less than 5 per cent 
for the industry, which on a yearly 
production of 80,000,000 tons of in 
gots would mean a total of 4,000,000 
tons of steel per year.” 

The decrease effected in alumi 
num consumption so far this year 
was accomplished through the gen- 
eral substitution of other deoxidiz 
ers, 1 many cases more expensive 
than aluminum, and through the ef 
forts of the industry to produce a 
satisfactory product with a mini 
mum of aluminum. 


Should Provide Needed Tonnages 


It is the opinion of the committee 
that in distributing aluminum to the 
steel industry, it is absolutely essen- 
tial to provide all the aluminum 
which the industry feels to be neces 
sary for the proper production of 
certain grades. These grades include 
Nitralloy, Alnico, tool steel, stainless 
and heat resisting steels, all other 
electric furnace excluding 
castings, all alloy open-hearth steels 
(including low-alloy, high-tensile 
steels), semikilled steel for plates, 
killed plates, forgings, 
bars and semifinished products. In 
certain cases substitutes for alumi 
num have been used in making these 

For the other grades where the 
use of substitutes has been more 
general, the committee says it may 
be possible to limit the industry to 
not less than 50 per cent of its 1940 
aluminum requirements, provided 
that the necessary substitutes con- 
tinue available in required quanti- 
ties. 
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Steel for Sale Off 3.4 
Per Cent in September 


—- + 


262 tons greater than 4,446,555 tons 
in September, 


cent. 


Details for 


1940, 
the 


up 
month are 


21.1 


per 


ments to members of the industry 


for 


further 


conversion, 
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related to 


estimated yield from ingots of 71.1 




























































































































































































































































































presented in the accompanying per cent, was 5,059,029 tons, 103.6 
@ Steel produced for sale in Sep- table. per cent. For nine months it was 
tember totaled 5,384,817 net tons, Production in nine months this 45,239,848 tons, 101.7 per cent. 
188,849 tons, 01 3.4 per cent, less year totaled 48,436,943 tons, com- Pet. Ex- 
than 5,573,666 tons in August, ac- pared with 42,749,649 tons in the 1940 Output Exported _ ported 
cording to the American Iron and corresponding period in 1940, an in- Sept. 4,446,555 951,555 21.4 
ey eee. ria ali crease Of SAS720 tons, 153 per <<’ Zaeus Geer aes 
Exports in September were 560,- cent. During 1940 the 181 com- Dec...... 4,909,448 713,802 145 
720 tons, 44,180 tons more than panies included below represented Year. .. 48,584,860 7,683,858 15.8 
516,540 tons exported in August, a 97.8 per cent of the total production 1941 
gain of 8.6 per cent. Shipments to of finished rolled steel products. For Jan. 5,163,912 ss rad 
( or >» rs +e stryv . ‘ i : swreentace "n. Feb. : 4,864,936 F 11. 
———_ a Meee Fc ae 
: é ILI, (¢ duction exported continued to rise, April 5,269,748 331,942 6.29 
tons, 13,891 tons, or 4.1 per cent, reaching 10.4 per cent, compared May 5,444,235 317,442 5.8 
SS z 339.679 tons so shi ad j e . , : im — > June.... 5,086,210 327,357 6.4 
- né th in 339,679 tons so shipped in with the low point of 5.8 per cent suly 3296102 430,493 2 
August. in May. Aug. 5,573,666 516,540 9.3 
September production was 938,- Production for sale, less ship- Sept. 5,384,817 560,720 10.4 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE September - 1941 
Capacity and Production for Sale of Iron and Steel Products — 
Propuction ror Sats—Net Tons 
s Current Month Year to Date 
ik Annual Capacity Shipments ‘Shipments 
esi Sean Per cent | To members of the Total Per Gent To members of the 
capacity Export version into further capacity Export version into further 
products finished products 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, etc.. my 1 SEESREE 1195909 ee 29; Ol 1695299 2 93.0235, 994. enue 1. 1,402,575 45212,054 
Heavy structural shapes... = 2 | 531675200 pieces 372,266. 87.8 pes oe Pees & © | 35430, 208 88,8 | smal 333.99 Begs es ge 
Steel piling... laa i _4 —(f S. 422,000. anil 28,090 : 81,1 4,177 sseuaans ti. 266 9 122 8L6 scien 26,555. ZS2nnea8 
Plates—Sheared and Universal | AQ) 4 | 92092 s000.| 52k, W354 1T12.2 | 25,114. | 5,634 LBB, 94! 9905.) 295,191 29,554 
Skelp.......... — = ee: 5] x<xxxxxx 75,428 xxx il, 276 295173... 764, 162 xxx _125,3% 314, 043 
Raile—Standard (over 60 Ibs.)............... ee 3 i 3. yi 49,304 xxXEXXKXEXE 
Light (60 Ibs. and under)... me Es ; 806 ms 3.4 L' i Rees 48,3 wi Saeeaxzs 
All other (Incl. girder, poner ea)... fimo tr — __102, 000 waaddinta 1,166 213.9 i 76 PES ee Se yy . 19,246 2522 2,551 Szacec2e 
Splice bar and tie plates ___. tani : 2.| pa 1,312, 5200, weéninig 43,211 40,1 — 540 SERREEZ 539, %2 9320 il, 45" Seezares 
Bare—Merchant 22a ceeeeeeee 40 1] xxxxuxxx me Be B26 y eS 273 008” asin 2 bs 512 ty 192 0% xxx 360,190 271,002 
Concrete reinforcing—New billet____ 48. ll £ecetas ___150,767 xxXX 218,011 ceuecinx 1,175,225 22s 158,607 saneacds 
Rerolling....... _18 2] sxzxzxzggeg __...30, 023 z<x me Tha)! | XXXXEXX 175,604 sas 11,748 a © oe 3 
Cold finished—Carbon.. | 23) 13] xxxxxuxx — 94,911 xxx val 2393. SEGRE ti 936,831 xxx iin 18,58 1882222 
Alloy—Hot rolled... _18 @i c£SzEezEREE ___144; 380 £22 53674 =. AO 5T3 23413345 ZZ 116,374 954 
Cold finished. ae] 1S | xx axxxe 17,281 xxx 1,418. XEXEXEX 137,589 xxx 23,250| sxxxxxx 
Hoops and baling bands... —2)16 |) xxxxxxx eeaESe 2,132 eR Te OTL | xxxxxxx |. v een ee S | 
Toran pars.......|.62.| 17 | 13,007,345 932, 750|..87.3.|.56,722..| .....74,890..| | -- 4-0. 29 QA. 
Tool steel bars (rolled and forged)......._.|.. 27} 18 |. 150,470 4, 095. E:-Fe 9 co 501 | REZERES b....2ee2 V7. 2; 2XRKXXE 
Pipe and tube—B. W.......... 16 19 2,242,040 - 155,049 She ia 6 3098 XEXXEKXX Seneseere 
| S Bae! « 20 i 895,260. sina 40,881 5506 | 1,863 oP a ef & | 21 REXEEEE 
Electric weld 25.) 21 |. 551,020 46,398 102.6 7, 334.) xxxxxxx f |) exxxuxxe 
wo Seamless -|15.) 22 |.2,997,160 179,037 ).72.8.|..10,340 | xxaxxxx gt. erie) te, Get) xxxxxrxx 
g Conduit... usin asccth | $81. Ae NO 13,025) 91.2.) 482 | xxxxxxx |...128,883 | 91,3. 3,504) xxxxxxx 
3 Mechanical Tubing... 10 | 24 tS Ri ae 29,582 91.8 1,488. xxxxxxx].....255, 328.| 87,0 18,632 xXXXKXXE 
& Wire rods........ 22)25|) xxxxxxx _121,.069. xxx | 27,061 = by T73 me 2G, E45 | KxXK _149,.968) 192,266. 
§ | Wire—Drawn_.......... .| 41} 26 |...25343,170 203,387 |105.7.|..10,049 | 23357 13757,.920 |L00.5 110,126 17,209 
a Nails and staples._. 18 | 27 |1 92453,9350 = 62,605 66.1 5,241 KXXXXXKX 598, 902 60.) | Dog hS3| exREEEE 
Barbed and twisted .|..16.} 28 "7h, 210 20,515 5201. 5,328 XXXXKXX 205, 880 58.0 a 46,839 RXEXXXXE 
Woven wire fence... ccceeeneneem---}...L6..) 29 777,785 21,641.).3309.) NOG | ax xxxxx 236,504 | 0.7 p64] aa xaaes 
Bale ties... mer pat Ge 130,970. 1... 7,582 83.2 wee QO.) EXKKEKX 65,917.) 70,5 vohTL| exxxxxx 
All other wire products... me IB GE 41,380... 2,018) 59.4). Sf RETERAE 15,887.|_ 51.3. f Meee ae ee 
Fence posts crete cies ...|...L2..] 32 396,965)... A cA Fe ie 68.) xxxxxx , Sh b00 | 37571... 794) xxxxxxx 
Black plate. a1] 33 | 340,050) 39,055 139.8 | 2,185 | Bek, 506 |I27.! B,66k | ST 
Tin plate—Hat rolled... eacabctieancestiel 34 515,620... 9,385 93.4.0.) 7,495 “OPE ee eo 250,051, 5 2 34,568 EUXXKXX 
ne fon bE 3g Oho. |. 28 1 966. 98.3 | 21,226 CARS e e 28h, 090. 2 2055703) xxxxxxx 
Sheete—Hot rolled... —|20.) 36] xxxxxxx 5159257 xnxx 20,493 13,129 MLK 673,089. xxX ceo __..L61, 902 
Galvanized. 16.)37] sxzaxxzx |...122,151) xxx 5,H8 |xxxxxxx 1,292,122) sxx |. 85,372 seaceus 
Cold rolled................... ms 18) 38) xxxxxxx 211,831. xxx 6,860 RERERRSE 2,362, 079 xxx sii 55.14 eR 2e222z 
All other____. a 13 39 £220264868 es 57,458 XXX Be ZERSRaER« c:: 913 za 17,650 eR aee 2: 
Torat surets..| 31.) 40 | 15,298,490.| 966,697 |. 98.5 | 34,054 | 15,129 | 9 914,163 | 99.7. 391,951 161, 20e 
Strip—Hot rolled... 4 24 41 perk, 650 152,097 = ae. ¢ cd | 17,933 i as a 38gRte8 63.2 295490 2 
Cold rolled... a al 40 42 1,618,070 103,629 79.0 ee id; : 2 C28 8228 bn 9 0; 28 81.0. 16,550 £QegRz=E2 
Wheels (car, roiled steel) .. ; et 422,820 ania 22,305. 6h 2 a 24 E£E2=z= 60.2 1,450 xXExXXREXRXKE 
i catacinnnncatil — 2.| 44 480,350 8505 | 4.5 = 222 |xxxxxxx ne z 0, 132. 229 e! nasil 2,991 SeQeeetes 
Be NIN aiescctteebecntscsciasseonncnsiiencti waded.) 45 325 5.179. _ 11,839 ays) seoendOh | xxxxxxx ; 128, 679. 52.8 1,691 XXEXXKXE 
All other... _. cinieaiea sity 46 67,600 —— 35,854 6 ed ee B£2222:x 1. Shy 268 | 67.8 ae 21% SEsanzss 
Tora sree provucts |OLl a7] xxxxxxx | ssS0t0lT| xxx | 000, 100.|. 300,100 | 90,430,005 | xxx | 101,196] 3,191, 0D 
Pig iron, ferro manganese and spiegel......|..¢9 |) 48] xxxxxxx 699, he. a = £ : 2061. 2d hOl 27038 6. Kez | t2gagrh 1,093, 40¢ 
Ingot moulds... " ae be" 49 EESECRE ___. 63,888 xxXX 458 5£e24233:2% . 562,768 £25 372 tl en secke 
| Bare |e. | 50 172,919) 9,085 | 63.9 |" eT ee 122200 | 38.6 651 ¥, OTe | 
4 B Pipe and tubes... mmemmmern feces 5 Ye | <<). OE 6,629 1309 SHO |xxxxxxx gh 21 62.6 2,131) xxrxxxxx 
BB) Auother.. 3] | 00 | eeShg | Hots | ge] 16,598 |"51.2 | ~3,.066| “= ** EE 
é TOTAL IRON PRODUCTS (ITEMS 50 to 52) ~14 | 53 205, 715 < TS, O41) 76.1 | O54 __ ek 4th, 009 | 65.5 22 {40} 4, O12 
The estimated average yield of products for sale from ingots oan by the companies included above is , 
ji. 1 %, which applied to their tolal ingot capacity equals29 244 493, OO net Tons of finished rolled products Current month ome iti) _103 a % 
Production for sale, less shipments to members of the industry for further concersion, related to the estimated yield ; Year to date 45,239,848 WN. T.; _10. 1.7_% 
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$220,283,812 National Defense Awards 
Placed by War Department in Week 


@ DEFENSE awards reported last 
week by the War Department to- 
taled $220,283,812, a substantial in- 
crease from the preceding week. 
Ordnance Department, with com- 
bined orders totaling more than 
$150,000,000, and the Air Corps with 
more than $55,000,000, comprised a 
large percentage of the week’s ag- 
gregate. Most awards were small, 
and in many instances are beginning 
to show effect of the new policy of 
spreading defense work as widely as 
possible to prevent dislocations in 
industry. The orders included: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Almac Die & Tool Works, Chicago, jigs 
and fixtures, $1666. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
aluminum alloy, $1641. 


American Brake & Shoe Foundry Co., 
American Forge Division, Chicago, 
shell forgings, $161,399; American 
Manganese Steel Division, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., castings, $18,288. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
cartridge case cups, $320,305. 

American Optical Co., Philadelphia, lens 
curve generators, $3000. 

Arens Controls Inc., Chicago, parts for 
tanks, $2729. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Scintilla Magneto 
Division, Sidney, N. Y., tools, $5568. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 

steel, $14,660. 

Blakeslee, G. S., & Co., Cicero, IIL, 
ing machines, $3174. 

Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., presses, 
$3687. 

Broadway Office Supply & Equipment Co., 
Springfield, Mass., steel desks, $2310. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., adapters, $4279. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
steel, $4107. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 


wash- 


Pittsburgh, 


Cincin- 





50-Caliber Antiaircraft Gun in Action 





@ Antiaircraft guns, like this 50-caliber unit designed to protect troops and other 
surface objectives from enemy air raiders, are being manufactured in increasing 


numbers as the national defense program gains speed. 


Shown here are troops 


of the 68th Coast Artillery, attached to the Sixth Corps, operating one of the guns 
from a cliff overlooking a highway near Albemarle, N. C., during maneuvers of 
the First Army. NEA photo 
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nati, milling machines, $11,118 
Cleaver Brooks Co., Milwaukee, boilers, 


$4906, 

Colton, Arthur, Co., Detroit, pelleting 
presses, $258,076. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 


ford, Conn., components for assembling 
trigger and safety in backplate, $2433 

‘onsolidated Packaging Co., Buffalo, 
idler pulleys and brackets and thread 
cleaning machines, $4504. 

‘Yontinental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., parts for tanks, engine parts, 
$23,173. 

Cutter Wood & Sanderson, Cambridge, 
Mass., wrenches, $2709 

Denison Engineering Co., 
presses, $120,000. 

Duro Metal Products Co., 
chets, $4770. 

Essley, E. L., Machinery Co., 
surface grinders, $9814. 

Evan’s, John, Sons Ine., 
firing pin springs, $1696 

Fink], A., & Sons Co., Chicago, forgings, 
$1875. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa 
carbide blanks, machine working tools, 
dies, $5975. 

Fox Munitions Corp., Philadelphia, gages 
$4924. 

General Motors Corp., 
tanks, $17,800 
Gibson, G. M., Co., 

pins, $4570 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Mass., gages, $2844. 

Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., 
parts for tanks, $8430 

Highway Steel Products Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., packing accessories, $138, 
516. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., cams, $4446. 

Kux-Lohner Co., Chicago, pelleting press- 
es, $126,250. 

Lima Armature Works, New York, gear- 
shift motors, $1849 

Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, 
$101,261 


Columbus, O., 
Chicago, rat- 
Chicago 


Philadelphia, 


Detroit, parts for 


Bellevue lowa, gun 


Greenfield, 


Chicago, 


bursters, 


Lowell Wrench Co., Worcester Mass., 
wrenches, $16,368 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., steel, 
$4699 

Lux Clock ‘Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 


gears, $106,491 
Mattison Machine Works 
belt sanders, $1598 
Molded Insulation Co., 
for tanks, $4680 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., Mil 
waukee, parts for ammunition, $170 
430. 


Rockford, Ill 


Philadelphia, parts 


National Mineral Co., Chicago, chests, 
$52,674 
National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit 


cutters, $1673. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, West Hartford, Conn., barrel 
drilling machines, adapters, drill tips 
taps, $57,582 

Northern Trading Co. Ine New York 
cathodes, $103,923 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., grinder ma 
chines, $14,034 

O. K. Tool Co., Shelton, Conn., tool hold- 
ers, end mills, blades, cutters, and tool 
bits, $3291. 

O’Leary, Arthur J., & Son Co., 
springs and die charges, $12,047 

Olson, Samuel, Mfg. Co. Ine Chicago, 
roller gravity conveyors, $2527 


Chicago, 


Otis Elevator Co., Buffalo, steel castings, 
$85,268. 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, steel, $3016 

Peoria Tractor & Equipment Co., Peoria, 
Ill., parts for tractors, $29,731 

Pipe Machinery Co., Cleveland, gages, 
$13,742 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Butler, 


Pa., forgings, $336,432 
Ramsohoff, N., Inc., Cincinnati, tumbling 
and cleaning machines, $1925 
Reasoner Tool & Supply Co., Boston, twist 
drills and reamers, $1586 
Revere Copper & Brass In¢ 
brass rods, bronze bars, $28,904 
Roller-Smith Co Bethlehen Pa ba 


inces and pans, $70,800 


New York 


Rollway Bearing Co. Ine Syracuse, N. Y 





bearings, $11,760 American Saw Mill Machinery Co., New Ga., duct work, smoke stacks, caps, 


S K F Industries Inc., Philadelphia, ball York, saw mills and parts, $3364.75. smoke pipe hoods, Grimes Advanced 
bearings, $9006. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, Single Engine Flying School, Dothan, 
Standard Machinery Co., Providence, R. [., lamp cords, cable, $6287. Ala., $20,532. 
bearings, $2113 Anchor Equipment Co., New York, coffee Chicago Freight Car Parts Co., Chicago 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, urns, griddles, pans, $8013. flat cars, $33,250. 
Pa., firing plugs, $1712. Anstice, Josiah, & Co. Inc., Rochester, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Philadel- 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, parts for N. Y., potato peelers, $6936. phia, air compressors, $16,055. 
tanks, $2125 Aqua Systems Inc., New York, gasoline Clamshell Bucket Sales Corp., Long 
Stokes, F. J., Machine Co., Philadelphia fueling system, observation squadron Island City, N. Y., buckets and re- 
pelleting presses, $313,570. airfield, Tullahoma, Tenn., $42,059. placement parts, $12,892. 
Thurston Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., mill- Armco International Corp., Middletown, Cleveland Trencher Co., Cleveland, 
ing cutters, $6381 O., steel buildings, ammunition storage ditchers and parts, $20,137. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., units, galvanized pipes with fittings, Cole Supply Co, Ltd., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
bearings, tubing, $3896 welders, $199,226. range boilers, hot water tanks and 
riteflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J.., Atlas Fence Co., Philadelphia, fence, heaters, gate valves and valve boxes, 
tube assemblies and adapter elbow U. S. engineer reservation, Mayport, $12,757. 
$3301 Fla., $1611. Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
Union Hardware Co,, Torrington, Conn., Austin-Western toad Machinery Co., ford, Conn., dishwashers, $2531. 
rifle cleaning rods, $6591. Aurora, IIl., rollers, $15,728. Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City 
Universal Crusher Co., Cedar Rapids 3uarber-Greene Co., Aurora, IIl., mixing Mo., metal tanks, $11,091. 
lowa, cradle assemblies, $17,696. plants, finishing machines, $33,130, Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg, Calif., gal- 
Vickers Inc., Waterbury Tool Division Blaw-Knox  Co., Pittsburgh, airplane vanized steel sheets, $2065. 
Waterbury, Conn., relief valves, $19,000 hangars, steel road forms, concrete fin- Construction Machinery Co., Waterloo, 
Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., Davenport, Iowa ishers, $127,364. Iowa, concrete mixers, $18,200. 
carrying cases and spare parts, $64,115 Bowser, S. F., & Co. Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., Contractors Machinery Co. Inc., Batavia 
Warren, J. M., & Co., Troy, N. Y., drill gasoline pumps and parts, $3018.30. N. Y., rollers and parts, $5540. 
presses, motors, manual starters, and Bruning, Charles, Co, Inc., New York, Crane Co., Chicago, plumbing supplies, 
mounting parts, $1731 drawing instruments, levels, $16,113. steel pipe, $56,689. 
Wheeling Stamping Co., Wheeling, W Buckeye Portable Tool Co., Dayton, O., Cullen-Friestedt Co., Chicago, cranes, 
Va., parts for ammunition, $5503 pneumatic drills, aircraft assembly $13,819. 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson plant, Kansas City, Kans., $4395. Danes, Dancker, Lane Inc., New York, 
N. J., repair tools and equipment, $3576 Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., Findlay, office equipment, $7551. 
Yankee Metal Products Corp., Norwalk QO., shovels with equipment, $129,253 Danston Monotype Machine Co., Phila- 
Conn., parts for tanks, $11,604. Buda Co., Harvey, Il., parts for engines delphia, cameras, $34,137. 
Zipit Corp., Philadelphia, gages, $2840 $3575. Darby Corp., Kansas City, Kans., welded 
Buffalo Bolt Co., North Tonawanda, steel work barge, $3444. 
Corps of Engineers Awards N. Y., bolts and boat spikes, $6351. DeWalt Products Corp., Lancaster, Pa., 
A B. Sheet Metal Co., Chattanooga, Buffalo Forge 0:, Buffalo, powel! framing and crosseut sas S497. 
Tenn., ventilators, $3089 benders, V-bolts, bar-cutters and shear Dietzgen, Eugene, Co., Chicago, en- 
Air Conditioning Engineers, Mobile, Ala blades, $27,275 gineer’s transits, $27,137. 
water coolers, $17,690 Capital Steel & Iron Co., Oklahoma City, Ehrbar, Edward, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Alban Tractor Co. Inec., Baltimore, har- Okla., hangar doors, Advanced Twin portable generating sets, floodlight 
rows, disk and tractor plows, $15,141 Engine Flying school, Columbus, Miss., stands and wire cables, $4063. 
Albert & Davidson Pipe Corp., Brooklyn $9800. Electric Are Inc., Newark, N. J., are weld- 
N. Y., pipe and fittings, $21,037. Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Wash- ing machines, $3330. 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., ington, chucks, presses, vises, and Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn., 
Ramapo Ajax Division, New York, drilling machines, lathes, $29,068.70. primacords and fuses, $122,280 
gage rods, $83,700. Carver Pump Co., Rock Island, IIL, Etnyre, E. D., & Co., Oregon, Ill. dis- 
American Machine & Metals Inc., East pumping sets, $60,895. tributors, $11,550. 
Moline, Ill., laundry equipment for hos- Case, J. I, Co., Racine, Wis., tractors, Fairmont Jailway Motors Inc., Fairmont, 
pitals, $92,545 $3217. Minn., railway cars, $5206. 
American Monorail Co., Cleveland, mono- Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il., diesel Faspray Corp., Red Bank, N. J., dish- 
rail conveyor system, aviation mech- engines and tools for marine engines, washers, $11,625. 
anics’ training school, Keesler field, tractors, graders, parts, $733,701.15. Federal Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., roast- 
siloxi, Miss., $12,600. Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, ing kettles, $2480. 


Franceschi Construction Co., San Fran- 
cisco, storage spur track, Bakersfield, 
Calif., flying field No. 2, $7650. 

Fries, Beall & Sharp Co., Washington, 

- i 4 wire rope, $24,537. 

Steel Spike Floats Guard Singapore Harbor Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, trailers, 
$30,427. 

General Cable Corp., New York, cable 
and wire, $7709. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
locomotives, $65,500. 

General Electric Supply Corp., Washing- 
ton, electrical supplies, $21,490; Dayton, 
O., Division, floodlights and obstruc- 
tion lights, Patterson field, Fairfield air 
depot, Osborn, O., $4941. 

General Motors Corp., Cleveland Diesel 
Engine Division, Cleveland, spare 
parts for diesel engines, $8993; Chevro- 
let Division, Detroit, automobiles, 
$5560. 

Gloekler Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., refrigerators, 
$6999. 

Goulds Pumps Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
pumping sets and parts, $34,500. 

Graybar Electric Co. Inc., New York, 
cable, ground rods, ground clamps, 
transformers and_ safety switches, 
$5125. 

Hall, Peacock & Moore, Marianna, Fla., 
Ford trucks, Grimes Addvanced Single 
Engine Flying school, Dothan, Ala., 
$5000. 

Harris Seybold Potter Co., Cleveland, 
lithographic presses, $73,000. 

Homelite Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., gen- 
erating sets, $2655. 

Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, O., rollers, $38,- 
2456 OA 

Hudgins, J. H., Atlanta, Ga., dump trucks, 
Grimes Advanced Single Engine Flying 
school, Dothan, Ala., $14.000. 

Hussmann-Ligonier Co., St. Louis, re- 








@ Malay seamen inspect the floats, equipped with steel spikes, in the defense 
system guarding the channels to Singapore harbor against surprise attacks. frigerators, $14,913. 
NEA photo, passed by British censor Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
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cago, drills)s hammers, bursters, 
wrenches, rivets and chisels, $2162. 

Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham 
Tank Co. Division, Birmingham, Ala., 
metal tanks, $17,340. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, air com- 
pressors, riveters, $144,966. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
motor trucks, $19,400. 

Interstate Electric Co., New Orleans, 
electrical supplies, $4556. 

Invincible Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. Co., 
Dover, O., vacuum cleaners, $3982. 

Iron & Steel Products Ine., Chicago, 
railroad cars, $16,659.24. 

Irwin Auger Bit Co., Wilmington, O., 
ship auger bits, $14,322. 

Jahn, C. R., Co., Chicago, trailers and 
semitrailers, $20,353. 

Johnson Electric Supply Co., Cincinnati, 
eables, $5505. 

Johnson Motors, Waukegan, IIl., con- 
version kits, $7400. 

Jorss, A. F., Iron Works Inc., Washing- 
ton, equipping searchlight shop units, 
$25,337. 

Koehring Co., Milwaukee, shovels, $43,- 
493. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., electric plant, 
air circuit breaker, $9535. 

LaCrosse Trailer & Equipment Co., La- 
Crosse, Wis., trailers, $27,870. 

Le Blond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, lathes, $2603. 

Lee & Thatro Equipment Co., Los An- 
geles, street sweepers, aircraft assemb- 
ly plant, Tulsa, Okla., $6300. 

LeTourneau, R. G., Ine., Peoria, IIl., 
rollers, rooters, scrapers, cranes, $86,- 
195. 

Littleford Bros., Cincinnati, distributors 
and parts, heating kettles, $56,444. 

Majestic Mfg. Co., St. Louis, ranges, 
$6322. 

Martin Electric Co.. Dayton, O., switch- 
boards, cable, $12,364. 

May Hardware Co., Washington, door 
locks, bolts, hasps, hinges and window 
locks, $5181. 

McMaster Carr Supply Co., Chicago, 
saws, rail tongs and benders, pumping 
units, suction and discharge bases and 
couplings, $12,233.20. 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., pipe and fittings, $14,020. 

Merrill, John, Dayton, O., trucks, $2880. 

Milburn, Alexander, Co., Baltimore, car- 
bide lamps, $3320. 

Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., steel split rings, $2191. 

Muth, George F., Co. Inc., Washington, 
drawing instruments, $50,744. 

Mutual Mfg. & Supply Co., Dayton, O., 
pipe, fittings, $3337. 

National Sales Co., Jackson, Miss., steam 
kettles, $9870. 

Nichols Electric Co., Dayton, O., cable, 
$6168. 

Noland Co., Montgomery, Ala., pipe fit- 
tings, plumbing supplies, fire hydrants, 
$24,599. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich., centrif- 
ugal and diaphragm pumps, $6560. 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, O., 

locomotive crane, $134,490. 

O’Leary, Arthur J., & Son Co., Chicago, 
pile rings, $3821. 

Onan, D. W., & Sons, Minneapolis, gen- 
erator sets, $213,042. 

Osgood Co., Marion, O., repair parts for 
shovels, $22,366. 

Pacific Corrugated Culvert Co., Alhambra, 
Calif., copper steel base metal, $25,244. 

Palhemus, P. B., Co. Inc., Washington, 
salad and dessert pans, steam tables 
and display stands, New Bolling Avia- 
tion field, Anacostia, D. C., $2304. 

Paving Supply & Equipment Co., Wash- 
ington, tractor cranes, hammers, parts 
for graders, pumping sets, $75,795. 

Peerless Bread Machinery Corp., Sidney, 
O., dough mixing machines and water 
meters, aviation mechanics’ training 
school, Keesler field, Biloxi, Miss., $4965. 

Penn, H. O., Machinery Co. Inc., New 
York, parts for harrows, drum rollers 
and cranes, $7015. 

Pioneer Engineering Works Inc., Minne- 
apolis, rock crusher, $19,289.20. 

Pitman, J. C., & Sons Inc., Lynn, Mass., 
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deep fat fryers, $4103. 

Priggen Steel Buildings Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., steel building frames, $25,000. 
Pullman Co., Chicago, hospital, ward 

cars, $104,991. 

Ransome Concrete Machinery Co., Dunel- 
len, N. J., concrete mixers and parts, 
$12,920. 

Read Machinery Co. Inc., York, Pa., 
‘puree mixers, $13,580. 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore, 
copper sheet and bar, $4755. 

Reynolds Wire Co., Dixon, Ill., copper 
wire cloth, $24,673. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., portable military cableways, Ft. 
Belvoir, Virginia, $57,128. 

Round, David, & Son, Cleveland, jib 
cranes and chains, $4853.25. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son Inc., Chicago, 
reinforcing steel, $3040. 

Savory Inec., Newark, N. J., toasters, 
$5451. 

Sheriff Motor Co., Washington, tractor- 
type trucks, $19,121. 

Smith, David, Steel Co. Inc., Brooklyn 
N. Y., steel bar stock, $12,384. 

Smith’s, John E., Sons Co., Buffalo, elec- 
tric food and meat choppers, $4602. 

Somerville, Thomas, Co., Washington, wa- 
ter supply equipment, $14,728. 

Southwest. Industrial Equipment Co., 
Dallas, Tex., casters, aircraft assembly 
plant, Kansas City, Kans., $9681. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp., New 
York, ranges and ovens, $3978. 

Steinmetz, S. W., Washington, oil burn- 
ing ranges and kitchen utensils, cafe- 
teria equipment, $10,616. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, portable 
service stations, $6612. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., New York, drills 
and parts, items for air compressors, 
repair parts and accessories, $386,- 
378.25. 

Texas & Pacific Railway Co., Dallas, 
Tex., locomotives, $91,470. 

Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O., moto cranes, 
$34,480. 

Timber Engineering Co., Washington 
connectors, $2328. 

Timpte Bros., Denver, trailers, $9335. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., steel 
windows, hangar doors, $11,700. 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
dough troughs, bread racks, pan trucks, 
aviation mechanics’ training school, 
Keesler field, Biloxi, Miss., $2259. 

United States Pipe & Foundry Co., East 
Burlington, N. J., cast iron pipes and 
fittings, $24,996.22. 

United States Steel Export Co., New York 
steel reinforcing, $3763. 

United Steel Fabricators Inc., Wooster, 
O., culvert pipes, $9258. 

Virginia Steel Co. Inc., Richmond, Va., 
contraction and expansion joint as- 
semblies, $11,386. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
locomotives, $27,555. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co. Inc., Belleville, 
N. J., water purification units, $35,337. 

Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa., contro! 
towers, $29,090. 

Wesco Construction Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., rollers, spreaders. 

Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., Wash- 
ington, electrical supplies, $2255. 

White, I. J., Co., New York, proofers, 
rounders, moulders, dividers, aviation 
mechanics’ training school, Keesler 
field, Biloxi, Miss., $4803. 

Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., Jersey City 
N. J., steel drums, $7978. 

Woodings-Verona Tool Works, Verona, 
Pa., lock nuts, anticreepers, (Wood- 
ings rail anchors), $84,536. 


Wood Roadmixer Co., Alameda, Calif., 


roadmixers, $29,961. 


Air Corps Awards 

Aero Spark Plug Co. Inc., New York, 
spark plugs, $248,188. 

American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass., 
maintenance parts for magnetos, 
$230,713. 

American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., El- 
mira, N. Y., fire protection equipment, 
$531,959. 

Aviation Mfg. Corp., Lycoming Division, 
Williamsport, Pa., propeller’ blades, 


$776,000. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Scintilla Magneto 
Division, Sidney, N. Y., magnetos, main- 
tenance parts, $473,129; Burbank, 
Calif., Division, filters, $50,643; Eclipse 
Aviation Division, Bendix, N. J., main- 
tenance parts, generator, starter, 
switch and solenoid assemblies, $1,- 
936,338; Pioneer Instrument Division, 
Bendix, N. J., air-speed indicators, 
$802,200. 

B. G. Corp., New York, spark plugs, 
$180,747. 

Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, post assemblies, 
release assemblies, $598,571. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, 
batteries, $664,842. 

Electronic Laboratories Inc., Indianapolis, 
inverters, $104,760. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, 
electric trucks, $78,660. 

General Motors Corp., AC Spark Plug 
Division, Flint, Mich., spark plugs, 
$695,078. 

Grimes Mfg. Co., Urbana, O., lamp as- 
semblies, $922,531. 

Jack & Heintz Inc., Cleveland, starter 
assemblies, $808,500. 

King-Seeley Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
eliminators and valves, $241,392. 

Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, panel as- 
semblies and generator assemblies, 
relay generator control switches, $965,- 
897. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., calipers, 
gages and dividers, $147,292. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge 
port, Conn., suction gages, $147,120 
North American Aviation Inc. of Texas, 
Dallas, Tex., carburetor assemblies, 

$56,101. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif., 
airplanes, $103,000 

Seeburg. J. P., Corp., Chicago, control 
assemblies, $343,150. 

United Aircraft Corp., Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division, East Hartford, Conn., 
maintenance parts for aeronautical 
engines, $478,646 

Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., sole- 
noid assemblies, $248,299 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., maintenance puris for aero- 
nautical engines, $559,972 


Signal Corps Awards 

Alden Products Co., Brockton Mass., 
keys, cord, $69,512 

American Automatic Electric Sales Co., 
Chicago, handsets, receiver units, trans 
mitter units, $699,849 

American Phenolic Corp., Chicago, cable 
$140,200 

Boom Electric & Amplifier Co., Chicago 
tool sets, $88,270. 

Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill, bat- 
teries, $31,498 

Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, Iowa 
power units, $138,444 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Icuwa, 
radio equipment, $37,200 

Commercial Stamp Co 
tool equipment, $3877 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp 
Meriden, Conn., headsets receivers 
headbands, switchboards, $68,733 

Crosby Co., Buffalo, spools, $52,325 

Diamond Wire & Cable Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., cordage, $15,810 

Edison, Thomas A., Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., electrical equipment, $3500 

Ehrick, Fred, Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., covers, 


Philadelphia 


$3519 
Eicor Inec., Chicago, dynamotor_ units 
$5531 
Follett Time Recording Co., Newark 


N. J., stamps, $6912 

Folmer Grafilex Corp., Rochester, N. Y 
photographic equipment, adapters 
$6294. 

Friez, Julien P., & Sons, Baltimore ne- 
mometers, indicators, supports, $302,- 
046. 

Froiland Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass 
couplings, $7500 

General Dry Batteries Inc., Cleveland, 
batteries, $44,191.80. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
radio equipment, switches, $34,945 

Graybar Electric Co., New York, switch 
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boards, jacks, terminals, bolts, wire, 
cable and reels, $73,655. 

Hallicrafter Co Chicago 
ment, $71,560. 

Jackson Electrical Co., Dayton, O., test 
oscillators, battery sets and test in- 
dicators, $7534 

Jacobsen Mfz. Co., 
units, $60,852. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, switchboards, anchor stakes, 
$81,896 

Kennecott Wire & Cable Co., Phillysdale, 
R. I., cable switches, S9800. 

Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill 
boards, 830.701 

Murdock, William J., Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
headsets. headbands, cushions and re- 
ceivers, $119,660 

National Carbon Co. Ine.. New York 
batteries, S78.860 

Neumade Products 
racks, $3170 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products 
New York, wire, $16,280. 

Phileo Corp., Philadelphia, hydrometers 
meter sets, batteries, thermometers 
radio equipment, $599,549. 

Radio Receptor Co. Inc., New York. recti- 
fler power equipment, $7297. 

Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, Wis.. 
$487,910 

Remler Co. Ltd... San Francisco, plugs 


radio equip- 


Racine, Wis., reel 


switch 


Corp., New York 


Corp 


batteries 


$29, 280. 

Sickles, F. W., Co., Springfield, Mass., 
coil sets, $201,322. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, cable 
and reels, cordage, $8590. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., switenboards, tele- 
phones, $74,789. 

Teletype Corp., Chicago, 
$7988. 

Triplett Electrical Instrument Co., Bluff- 
ton, O., test sets, $28,538. 

Tung-Sol Lamp Works Ine¢., Newark 
N. J., tubes and lamps, $24,787. 

Ulmer, A. J., New York, insulators, con- 
trol boxes, cases, terminals, terminal 
blocks, cord, $35,333 

United States Electric Mfg. Corp., New 
York, flashlights, $13,697. 

Wall, P., Mfg. Supply Co., Pittsburgh 
torches, $13,860. 

Wallace & Tiernan Products Inc., Belle- 
ville, N. J., lamp mountings and signal 
lamps, $16,131. 

Wells-Gardner & Co., Chicago, antennae 
$5743. 

Western Electric Co., 
switchboards, $33,290. 

Westinghouse Electric & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, bolts, sleeves, crossarms, pins, 
brackets, $3899. 

Widin Metal Goods Co., 
wire pikes, $3809 


teletype sets, 


Kearny, N. J., 


Garwood, N. J 


Defense Contract Opportunities ... . 


@ Subcontract opportunities for 
items essential to the national de- 
fense program, open to manufactur- 
ers possessing requisite facilities and 
not already fully engaged in de- 
fense production, have been issued 
by the Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion, OPM. Following opportunities 
were released last week and have 
not heretofore been published in 
STEEL. Further information con- 
cerning any subcontract work avail- 
able may be secured from the re- 
gional office, which has on display 
drawings or actual samples. The 
opportunities: 

Division of Contract Distribution, OPM. 


Federal Reserve Bank building, Cleveland, is 
seeking subcontractors for the following work: 
44-1010: Cleveland manufacturer requires fa- 
cilities to finish complete turret shafts, 17s 
to 2% OD by 36” to 56” long, machined in- 
side and outside Equipment required: Hori- 
zontal boring machine or lathe milling ma- 
chine and internal and external grinders Ma- 
terial SAE 1315, not furnished 25 to 30 of 
each size monthly Initial delivery 12-1-41 


45-1010: Midwestern manufacturer wants 
subcontractor for machining and assembly 
work on a large unit—consisting of steel cast- 
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ings (largest 700 Ibs 30” diameter x 37 
high) large and small forgings and _ other 
smaller screw machine parts Good size plant 
with lathe equipment, boring mills (horizontal 
and vertical) Production grinding, gear cut- 
ting and automatic screw machines Steel 
castings and bar stock furnished Quantity 
up to 500 per month 


46-1070: An Eastern manufacturer wants to 
subcontract the machining of heavy brackets 
vith operations to bore 2” hole, turning 1” 
hubs, and face sides, mill edges, drill counter 
bore, spot face, and straddle milling, requir 
ng equipment of 2” boring mills, engine lathes, 
No 1 milling machines, medium and small 
drill presses Material consists of steel cast- 
ings class No. 2 (medium hardness) De 
livery requirements 100 sets of 2 items daily 
Blueprints on file in this office 

47-1070: Ohio manufacturer requires subcon 
tractors with facilities to machine large road 
rollers 70” in diameter with 24” face, weighing 
approximately two tons each Operations are 
machining of road face and outside edge, and 
facing hub with drilling and spot facing of 
Manufacturer also requires foundry 
source to supply material for above, which is 
cast iron Quantity wanted is 200 pieces at 
the rate of 4 pieces per day Blueprints on 
file in this office 

48-1017: 


bosses 


Eastern manufacturer wants to 
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subcontract the machining of body cupola and 
turret for tanks. There are numerous opera- 
tions of turning, boring, planing, milling 
drilling and facing Will require large equip 
ment to machine surfaces 32” to 60” diam 
eter, heavy duty horizontal boring mill, Bu! 
lard, planer, No. 4 mill, and drill capacity 
The material is cast armor, with close toler 
ances The delivery requirements are 100 
sets of two items immediately. Blueprints or 
file in this office 

49-1020: Cleveland manufacturer requires 
subcontracting source to machine and assemble 
completely a quantity of 3” and 4” flap valves 
Patterns and castings to be furnished by sub- 
contractor. These assemblies consist of pipe 
castings, flap covers, hand wheel, plates, and 
miscellaneous tees, elbows, nuts, etc. Quanti- 
ties are 170 assemblies. Quotations requested 
immediately. Representative blueprints on file 
in this office 

50-1022: An Ohio manufacturer wishes to 
subcontract for complete machining and paint- 
ing of 4 pin junction boxes for Inglis Bridge. 
Material is steel castings SAE 1030, weighing 
98 pounds. Equipment consists of boring ma- 
chine, or lathe, for 12” length, 344” diameter 
bore, also No. 4 mills and 4 spindle heavy 
duty drill presses. Average tolerances are plus 
or minus .005, some holes to .002. Material 
furnished and will be available Jan. 1, 1942 
Subcontractors are to make jigs and tools. De- 





“If This Keeps Up...” 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
@ A small contractor here who 
specializes on residential and store 
alterations and repairs’ declares 
that, priorities or no priorities, busi- 
ness of this sort is being strangled. 
The reason, he says, is price prof- 
iteering on the part of middlemen. 
“Copper is under a price ceiling,” 
he says, “but that doesn’t help us 
any. This week I had to have 12 feet 
of *4:-inch copper tubing and I had to 
pay $28 for it in a plumbing goods 
shop. Ordinarily I used to pay around 
35 cents a foot for this size of copper 
tubing. If this keeps up you can fig- 
ure for yourself what is going to 
happen in the field of building re- 
pair and maintenance.” 





livery requirements are 600 per week on total 
quantity of 4075. Representative blueprints 
on file in this office. 

51-1022: Eastern manufacturer wants sub 
contractors for machine work on 100 rotors 
made of cast armor. Outside dimensions are 
approximately 34” diameter This part to be 
machined on outside will require lathe capacity 
with 36” swing. Other operations will need 
Keller Profiler, 4” boring mill and planer with 
at least 50” height. Material is furnished and 
quantity is 100 pieces at the rate of 2 per day 
Tolerances are close. Representative blueprints 
on file in this office. 

52-1023: Eastern manufacturer wishes to 
subcontract machine work on small gun parts 
Zequirements are 5000 sets of 89 items. This 
work will require considerable capacity on 
the following equipment: Blanchard or Nor 
ton surface grinders, 2-20 Kent-Owens milling 
machine or equivalent, U. S. Hand Mills and 
Profilers, Avery 1-2-3-4 and 6 spindle drills 
or equivalent. Material will be furnished, to 
gether with tools, jigs, and fixtures. Delivery 
requirements are a minimum of 300 sets per 
week. Initial delivery is Dec. 1, 1941. Blue 
prints on file in this office. 

53 Dravo: Eastern manufacturer desires to 
subcontract the fabrication of steel required 
for open type lighters and floating caisson 
gates. Operations consist of cutting, forming 
punching, welding, and subassembling Ma 
terial when completed to be shipped knocked 
down to destination for final assembly. Quan 
tity 6 lighters—100’ long, 30’ wide, 11’ 3” 
molded depth; also one floating caisson gate 

54-1023 Ohio manufacturer wishes to sub 
contract machine work on large quantity of 
gun cradles Machine requirements covering 
critical operations are planers 42” to 48” wide 
10’ to 12’ long: horizontal boring mills 3”-319' 
and 4” bar size; radial drills 4’ to 5’ arm 
Quantity is 1000 units to be delivered at the 
rate of 100 per month. Delivery is to start in 
approximately eight months Personal contact 
should be made at any one of our offices lo 
cated at Cleveland, Cincinnatl Columbus 
Dayton, or Youngstown, O 


Nonferrous Exports of 


Canada Set New Mark 


® Canada’s exports of nonferrous 
metals, excluding gold, for the first 
nine months this year reached the 
all-time high total of $182,297,000, 
or $34,671,000 above the nine-month 
record made last year, and $44,588,- 
000 above the 1939 total. It exceeded 
the pre-war peak of 1937 by $36,- 
752,000. The value of shipments for 
September alone was $21,260,000. 
While this was under the record 
made in May, $25,747,000, it was 
higher than the August level of $19, 
880,000, and $5,640,000 above Sep 
tember, 1940, exports. 

High as the current figures are in 
relation to past performances, large 
additions to productive capacity now 
being constructed in Canada, par 
ticularly by International Nickel Co. 
and Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd., 
assure much larger exports in com 
ing months. Capacity demand is as 
sured for the duration of the war fo1 
these metals as well as for copper, 
lead, zinc, mercury and other key 
metals. 


® Dry corn sugar is blown on the 
inner surface of steel ingot molds, 
according to a recently patented 
process. When steel is poured into 
the molds the coating tends to pre- 
vent splashed metal from solidifying 
on the walls of the mold. Defects 
are likely to develop in steel if the 
surface of the mold is not kept 
smooth. Pitch, tar and other ma- 
terials have been used for years. 
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Explains Copper Status 
To Revere Employes 


@ A letter explaining the national 
situation in copper and brass was 
sent recently to all employes of Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Inc., New York, 
by C. Donald Dallas, president. Mr. 
Dallas pointed out the company’s 
present status and its desire to 
maintain employment despite re- 
strictions on materials. 

Revere’s copper allocation in Oc- 
tober, said Mr. Dallas, was about 
one-half average consumption per 
month in the past year. He fur- 
ther stated “we are making every 
effort to secure every pound of cop- 
per and zinc that we can... are 
using up surpluses ... are devel- 
oping new types of products 
and are making every effort to main- 
tain employment.” This, in addi- 
tion to utmost co-operation with the 
government’s defense program. 


Scrap Institute Chapters 
Elect New Officers 


@ Officers elected recently by chap- 
ters of the Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel Inc. include: 

New Jersey: President, Frank 
Contey, Frank Contey Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J.; first vice president, Sam 
Byer, Citron-Byer Co., Trenton, N. 
J.; second vice president, Harry 
Wische, Newark Iron & Metal Co. 
Inc., Newark, N. J.; third vice presi- 
dent, Irving Feldman, P. Feldman & 
Sons Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.; secretary, 


Murray Kunin, Schiavone-Bonomo 
Corp., Jersey City, N. J.; treasurer, 
Eli Russell, Plainfield Iron & Metal 
Co., Plainfield, N. J. 

Michigan chapter: President, Sam- 
uel G. Keywell, Samuel G. Keywell 


_Co. Inc., Detroit; vice president, Gor- 


don D. Skinner, Luria Bros. & Co. 
Inc., Detroit; secretary, Hyman R. 
Nathan, Gendelman & Nathan Iron 
& Metal Co., Detroit; treasurer, 
Morris Birnbaum, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Northern Ohio: President, Sam 
H. Urdang, A. Shaw Co., Cleveland; 
first vice president, Sam Nathanson, 
M. Cohen & Co., Cleveland; second 
vice president, Jack Levand, Simon- 
Levand Co., Cleveland; secretary, 
Joseph B. Horwitz, Cleveland; treas- 
urer, Browne A. Shapero, Max 
Friedman Co., Cleveland. 

Seaboard chapter: President, Hy- 
man H. Block, N. Block & Co., Nor 
folk, Va.; vice president, Jerome 
Kleff, H. Klaff & Co. Inc., Baltimore; 
secretary-treasurer, Nathan Brenner, 
Joseph Brenner & Son, Baltimore. 

Western New York: President, 
Max Pressler, Summer & Co. Inc., 
Buffalo; vice president, Jay J. Ris 
man, Morrison & Risman Co, Inc., 
Buffalo; secretary-treasurer, Leo 
Chapin, Chapin & Fagin Inc., Buf 
falo. 

Boston: President, David Fein 
burg, David Feinburg Co., Medford, 
Mass.; first vice president, David 
Borowsky, Fitchburg, Mass.; second 
vice president, Joseph Cohen, Gen- 
eral Scrap Iron Inc., Philipsdale, R. 
I.; secretary, William G. Mitchell, 
William G. Mitchell Co., Marblehead, 





Sub Chaser Launched at Pittsburgh 





@ First of 15 submarine chasers being built by Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, slides 

down the ways in the first launching of a sea-going naval vessel at Pittsburgh in 

100 years. The vessels are 165 feet long; three more are near completion and 
eight others are under construction. NEA photo 
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Mass.; treasurer, Ernst Hollander, 
Ernst Hollander Iron & Metal Corp., 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Northwest: President, Harry H. 
Jsaacs, American Iron & Supply Co., 
Minneapolis; first vice president, 
Israel C. Mark, Mark Iron & Metal 
Co., Minneapolis; second vice presi 
dent, Max Schwartzman, Anoka, 
Minn.; secretary-treasurer, Morton 
Coben, General Iron & Metal Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Cincinnati: President, George L. 
Sturm, Middletown Iron & Steel Co., 
Middletown, O.; vice president, Lee 
J. Workum, Hickman, Williams & 
Co. Inc., Cincinnati; secretary 
treasurer, Sam Moskowitz, Mosko 
witz Bros., Cincinnati. 

Southern New England: President, 
Simon J. Katz, Atlantic Steel & Iron 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; vice presi 
dent, S. Samuel Kasden, H. Kasden 
& Sons Inc., New Haven, Conn.; sec 
retary-treasurer, Joseph A. Schia 
vone, Michael Schiavone & Sons Inc., 
New Haven. 


494 Industrial Trucks 
Booked in September 


{ Domestic industrial truck book 
ings in September totaled 494 units, 
with a combined net value, fo! 
chassis only, of $1,916,283, accord 
ing to the Industrial Truck Statis 
tical Association, 208 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. 

Orders received in the month in 
cluded 35 nonelevating platform 
trucks with total value of $69,770; 
cantilever trucks totaled 375, with 
$1,432,054 aggregate value; 23 light 
and heavy duty tractor’ trucks 
valued at $54,730; four special 
trucks with $17,850 combined value; 
and 57 crane trucks, comprising 
$341,878. 

Details on the September book 
ings can be secured from the asso 
ciation. 


Industrial Radium, 
X-ray Society Formed 


@ American Industrial Radium and 
X-ray Society Inc. was organized 
Oct. 17 at a meeting at Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam 
bridge, Mass. Aim of the society 
is to promote scientific education in 
the field of industrial radiography 

Headquarters are at room 1612, 
25 East Washington street, Chicago 

Officers are President, Carleton 
G. Lutts, materials engineer, Navy 
Yard, Boston; vice president, John 
J. Cavanagh, radiographer, Navy 
Yard, Boston; treasurer, Joseph A 
Catz2nzano, technician, Thomson 
Laboratories, General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass.; secretary, Philip D. 


Johnson, technical adviser, Radium 


Chemical Co., New York. 
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New Furnaces Lighted; Electric Steel 


Capacity Up 100,000 Tons Annually 


CHICAGO 
@ FIRST heats were tapped from 
two new electric furnaces at the 
South Chicago, Ill., Works, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Oct. 28, in the 
presence of 50 national defense and 
company officials and representa- 
tives of the press. 

The new furnaces represent the 
first Chicago district expansion proj- 
ect to be completed by Carnegie- 
Illinois, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corp., in its program 
designed to keep pace with defense 
needs. Construction of the furnaces, 
which more than double the annual 
South Works capacity for production 
of stainless and alloy steels, was 
started last March. Cost of the ex- 
pansion is borne by the company. 

The furnaces which together ag- 
gregate nearly 100000 net tons an- 
nual capacity, have nominal rated 
capacities of 70 and 30 tons per heat, 
respectively. They represent the 
most recent developments in design, 
installation and operation, including 
facilities for charging raw materials. 
Furnaces are housed in a new mill- 
type building with two bays, one 
80 x 850 feet and the other 75 x 450 
feet. Electric power is supplied 


from the plant’s own generating sta- 
tions, and delivered to furnace trans- 
formers at 22,000 volts. The larger 
furnace is equipped with a 15,000- 
KVA transformer and the smaller 
with a 12,000-KVA transformer. 
The larger bay serves the dual 
purpose of furnace building and 
stock building. The end in which 
the furnaces are located is provided 
with a charging floor at an eleva- 
tion 20 feet above yard level. The 
other end of the bay, in which the 
charging floor has been omitted, 
houses a series of stock bins divided 
into 16 compartments which will be 
used for storage of scrap used in 
furnace charges. Scrap will be 
handled from the bins by a 25-ton 
electric overhead traveling crane and 
will be placed in charging boxes, car- 
ried on buggies, located on the fur- 
nace charging floor, from whence it 
will be transported to the furnaces 
and charged by means of a 5-ton 
floor-type charging machine. A 
second 25-ton crane on this runway 
will be used to service the furnaces 
and handle miscellaneous material. 
The smaller bay serves as a pit 
building, in which tapping, pouring 
and stripping operations are _ per- 








M One of the two new electric furnaces which began production last week 


at South Works of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. The officials pres- 
ent (left to right) are: J. H. Eisaman, assistant superintendent of elec- 
tric furnaces, South Works; Col. Barrett Rogers, Chicago ordnance district; 
M. F. Yarotsky, superintendent of steel production, South Works; Lieut. R. N. Voigt, 
Chicago ordnance district; W. E. Hadley. manager of operations, Chicago district, 
Carnegie-lIllinois Steel Corp.; Walther Mathesius, vice president, United States 
Steel Corp. of Delaware; B. M. Livezey, general superintendent. South Works; 
Lieut. C. D. Kuhn, United States Navy; C. F. Frye, group resources engineer, De- 
fense Contract Service Office, Office of Production Management; George Gustafson, 
assistant superintendent of steel production, South Works 
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formed. The pit building is served 
by two 125-ton, four-girder ladle 
cranes, each having two auxiliary 
hoists of 50 and 10-ton capacity; 
along the outside wall are two pour- 
ing platforms, one being 275 feet 
long, at which top poured ingots 
will be cast, and the other 75 feet 
long, at which bottom poured ingots 
will be cast. Also located in the pit 
building is a 200-ton inverted ingot 
stripper. 

Building of electric furnace plant 
No. 2 with the two new units brings 
the total of electric furnaces at 
South Works to five. Two of the 
three furnaces in plant No. 1 were 
installed in 1917. They are of 25- 
ton capacity per heat and produced 
ai| vy steels exclusively until August, 
1929, when production of stainless 
was begun. The third 25-ton unit 
was installed in 1918. All three have 
been operating at full capacity for 
many months. 

After inspection of the new elec- 
tric furnace plant, Carnegie-Illinois 
entertained its guests at lunch at 
the South Shore Country Club. 


Recommends 504,000-Ton 
Electric Alloy Steel Plant 


Construction of a plant specifical- 
ly designed for the production of 
electric alloy steel has been recom- 
mended to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. by William S. Knud- 
sen, Director General of OPM. 

Proposed plant will be located at 
South Chicago and will be operated 
by Republic Steel Corp. It will have 
a capacity of 504,000 tons of ingots 
annually, producing 317,000 tons of 
parts for aircraft and ordnance use. 

In making the recommendation, 
OPM pointed out that ample power 
is available and that a trained oper- 
ating and supervisory force is at 
hand. First units of the plant can be 
in operation in eight or nine months 
and entire plant in about 15 months. 

First step in the proposed project 

is the development of a coal mine at 
Elkhorn, Ky., to produce coking coal 
for the plant. Shipment of ore and 
transportation of finished products 
could be handled by lake vessels, 
relieving rail facilities in the district, 
OPM’s report said. 
@ Office of United States Engineer 
in Pittsburgh reports that river ship- 
ments during September dropped 
substantially, primarily as a result 
of the captive mine tie-up, although 
aggravated by a short strike of boat 
men. 

On the Monongahela total ship- 
ments dropped from 3,104,600 tons 
in August to 2,491,900 tons in Sep- 
tember, mainly because of a 586,000- 
ton decline in coal shipments. Ohio 
river shipments in September totaled 
1,691,100 tons, against 1,771,300 tons 
in August. Allegheny shipments 
dropped from 351,500 to 326,300. 
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Warns Against Building 
Excess Power Facilities 


@ Electric power demands, far in 
excess of normal usage, will be im- 
posed by the defense program, a sur- 
vey by the National Association of 
Manufacturers reveals. While con- 
ceding the increased needs, the as- 
sociation warns that unwarranted 
building of power facilities is likely 
to create excess capacity which will 
become burdensome in the post-war 
period. 

Measuring the electric power in- 
dustry against the demands of the 


defense program, the association 
found: 
1—That for the country as a whole 


the power supply plus new construc- 
tion scheduled for completion be- 
fore 1944 should prove sufficient to 
meet probable demands of the de- 
fense program. 

2—That in the Southeastern 
states, where there has been a seri- 
ous drought, and in a few other 
areas there will be power shortages, 
but many of these are being cor- 
rected by new installations. 

3—That the St. Lawrence seaway 
project does not provide a practical 
solution to the power problem be- 
cause it will require men, money 


and materials more urgently needed 
elsewhere. 

4—That electric power equipment 
owned and operated by industrial 
plants may prove unequal to the 
increased demands of the defense 
program and that utility companies 


_ Should make due allowance for this 


contingency in estimating future 
power demands. 

5—That there is need for a mod- 
erate amount of interconnection of 
transmission lines to close some of 
the gaps in the high voltage trans- 
mission systems. 

6—That two factors beyond the 
control of industry—limited facili- 
ties for the manufacturing of heavy 
electrical equipment and limited fa- 
cilities for the transportation of fuel 

may have an important bearing 
on the future power supply. 


Foundry Equipment 
Makers Discuss Priorities 


@ Priorities claimed major atten- 
tion at the twenty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Foundry Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Association Oct. 24 and 
25 at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. P. J. Potter, Pang- 
born Corp., Hagerstown, Md., and as- 
sociation president, emphasized the 





Pull on Mired Ore Boat Capsizes Towing Tug 


@m An unusual accident in Great 


Lakes transportation occurred re- 


cently when the ore-laden freighter 
B. F. JONES, Interstate Steamship 
Co., grounded on a clay bank in the 
Detroit river near Windmill Point. 
Great Lakes Towing Co.’s largest 
tug AMERICA, went to her aid, and 
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in pulling hard on the freighter 


capsized. It was early morning 
and six of the tug’s crew in their 
sleeping quarters drowned; seven 
of the crew at work were rescued. 
After being lightered of 1000 tons of 
ore the freighter was finally re- 
floated. 


responsibility of the industry to the 
defense program and pointed out 
that equipment for foundries is fun- 
damental to practically all metal 
working industries. 

Frank G. Steinebach, chief, Foun- 
dry Equipment and Supplies Unit, 
Tools and Equipment Section, OPM, 
answered many questions relating 
to methods of operation under the 
industry’s preference rating order. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, OPM regional co- 
ordinator, gave a broad outline of 
the priorities system. 

Mr. Potter was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association, and Thomas 
Kaveny Jr., Herman Pneumatic Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh, was re-elected 
vice president. 

New directors elected were: W. L. 
Dean, Mathews Conveyer Co., Ell 
wood City, Pa.; O. C. Sabin, Steel- 
blast Abrasives Co., Cleveland; and 
Mr. Potter. Other directors are: 
E. O. Beardsley, Beardsley & Piper 
Co., Chicago; R. S. Hammond, Whit- 
ing Corp., Harvey, Ill.; H. S. Hersey, 
C. D. Bartlett & Snow Co., Clevs 
land; Mr. Kaveny; O. A. Pfaff, 
American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind.; and B. C. Tru 
blood, Arcade Mfg. ‘Co., Freeport, 
Ill. 


How Defense Has Caused 
Shifts in Employment 


@ Reflecting the pattern of the de 
fense program, employment in the 
consumer goods industries is declin 
ing while that in heavy goods in 
dustries is on the upswing, accord 
ing to an analysis by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, New 
YOrK. 

“Those lines fortunate enough to 
have a backlog of defense orders 
are forging to the front, but those 
sections devoted to manufacture ol 
civilian products are feeling the 
pinch of material shortages,” it 
states. “This tendency was already 
apparent by the end of August in 
the figures for factory employment. 
The accompanying chart (see fig 
ures below) measures percentage 
changes in factory employment be- 
tween July and August this year. 

“This shows the beginning of a 
trend which may become serious.” 


Per Cent 
Decrease 
Jeet sugal 13.5 
Automobiles 11.3 
Women’s clothing RS 
Stoves 4) 
Clocks, watches 1.0 
Radios, phonographs 3.7 
Men’s clothing 3 
Per Cer 
Ine re S¢ 
Engines, etc 6.5 
Canning 6.3 
Hardware 5.2 
Machine tools 19 
Chemicals 10 
Agricultural implements 1.0 
Electric machinery 3.9 
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Significant or Insignificant ? 


@ Ever since the first epidemic of sit-down 
strikes occurred in the Detroit district 
some years ago, it has been the policy of 
the government administration to minimize 
the effect of labor disputes. 

Whenever a new wave of strikes occurs, 
somebody high in authority in Washington 
rushes into print with a story calculated 
to assure the public that the disorder is not 
serious, that only a relatively few persons 
are involved or that there are actually 
fewer strikes at the moment than at some 


previous date. 


These attempts to white-wash serious 
work stoppages probably were not consid- 
ered important as long as the nation was at 
peace. But now that it is in an acute 
emergency these repeated efforts to ‘play 
down” the effect of labor disputes become 
important. 

Therefore, one is justified in asking why 
on Saturday, Oct. 25, Sidney Hillman’s 
office in OPM was permitted to issue a 
press release intended to minimize the im- 
plications of the strike situation existing 
at that time. 

The OPM release stated that of the 22 
defense strikes then in progress only five 
had any “significant effect’’ upon the de- 
fense program. 

Then, as if to discount the destructive 
effect of these five, the release went on to 
state that “only” 2500 workers were in- 
volved and to imply that this is a small 
number of employes in relation to the 4,- 
000,000 persons estimated as being em- 


ployed on defense work. 
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It should be remembered that this press 
dispatch was released by OPM at a time 
when the Department of Labor had certi- 
fied the labor dispute at the Robins ship- 
yard in Brooklyn and when John L. Lewis 
was defying the President on his appeal to 
call off the scheduled strike in captive coal 
mines. 

In short, the Hillman office—confronted 
with 22 strikes in progress in defense plants 
and with two more about to break out 
chose that particular moment to soft soap 
the public into thinking the strike situa- 
tion was “significant” only in small part. 

By itself this incident is not important. 
But taken in conjunction with the previous 
efforts of President Roosevelt, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Miss Perkins, Senator Wagner and 
others to imply that strikes are seldom 
” it indicates a shocking inabil- 


“significant, 
ity of the administration to appreciate the 


seriousness of strikes in relation to defense. 


The “significance”’ does not lie in the num- 
ber of strikes in progress or in the number 
of employes involved. It lies in the extent to 
which work stoppage cuts into defense 
production. 

Direct breaches of union contracts in 
United States Steel plants from Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 15 caused a loss in production of 181,- 
500 tons of ingots—enough to build more 
than 200 destroyers. 

This is ‘significant’? and the sooner the 
President acknowledges the fact the sooner 
this nation will get down to real all-out de- 


fense. 
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Index of Activi 
ndex 0 etivity 
R ds Slight Gai 
ecords Slight Gain 
@ INDUSTRIAL output for 1941 is expected to show was at the 129.9 level, while in the same period of 1937 
the largest yearly increase on record, and further im- and 1929 the index stood at 95.7 and 104.8 respec- 
provement is indicated through 1942 as new defense tively. 
plants are brought into operation. Non-defense in- The national steel rate averaged 95.5 per cent dur- 
dustries are experiencing additional curtailment in ing the week ended Oct. 25, a decline of one point. 
operating schedules, reflecting the growing scarcity of Electric power production advanced to 3,299,120,000 
raw materials for civilian lines. kilowatts, while freight traffic eased less than season- 
STEEL’s index of activity gained 1.2 points to 131.4 ally to 913,605 cars. Automobile assemblies rose to 91,- 
during the week ended Oct. 25. Slight declines in steel- 855 units, the highest level of the 1942 model season. 
making operations and revenue freight carloadings Retail automobile sales are improving slightly but 
were offset by advances in automobile production and remain substantially below that recorded at this time 
in electric power consumption. A year ago the index last year. 
140 —— } — , | 50 
B5 . /TSELY INDEX OF ACTIVITY 45 
IN IRON, STEEL AND METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 
130 t~ BASED UPON FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS, ELECTRIC 40 
a POWER OUTPUT, AUTOMOBILE ASSEMBLIES ( WARD'S 
125 REPORTS) AND STEELWORKS OPERATING RATE 
aa (STEEL) AVERAGE FOR 1926 EQUALS 100, WEIGHED 
"ZO | AS FOLLOWS : STEEL RATE 40, AND CARLOADINGS, 0 
POWER OUTPUT AND AUTO ASSEMBLIES EACH 20 
ihe) | NO ADJUSTMENTS MADE FOR SEASONAL OR OTHER TRENDS 
| 
j ‘ 
(MONTHLY INDEX AVERAGE WEEKLY AVERAGE ( 
SCALE AT LEFT SCALE AT RIGH ' 
| | 
| 
| 7 
[AYEWEEWYS GOTO OYOREOOOCVOOOOQOOSUOO STONE SOE 
936 | 193 938 re) ) ) L JAN. | FES) MAK | . | | 
STEEL’S index of activity gained 1.2 points to 131.4 in the week ended Oct. 25: 
Week Mo. i 
Ended 1941 1940 Data 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
Aug. 9....... 117.5 98.4 Jan. 27. 114.7 911 733 1029 85.9 742 588 486 546 691 87.6 
Aug. 16....... 1182 1008 Feb. 132.3 105.8 908 711 1068 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 99.2 
Aug. 23....... 1185 101.4 March 133.9 104.1 926 71.2 1144 87.7 $2.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 98.6 | 
Aug. 30 . 118.2 1035 April 127.2 1027 898 708 1166 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 101.7 
Sept. 6....... 1118 987 May 134.8 104.6 83.4 67.4 121.7 101. 81.8 83.7 635 548 78.6 101% 
Sent: 38.:....: 1928 1149 June 138.7 114.1 90.9 63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 80.6 70.3 51.4 72. 95.8 
Sept. 20....... 1229 1244 July 128.7 102.4 83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.3 79.9 
Sept. 27 .. 1275 1228 aug. 118.1 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 85.4 
Oct. 4 _.. 128.0 124.4 Sept. 121.1 113.5 980 725 968 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 883.7 
Oct. 11....... 127.9 126.0 Oct. Rens 127.8 114.9 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 78.8 
, 2 "5 |oQ ¢ 
Oct. 38....... 180.2 1783 Nov, ..... 1295 1162 959 S41 1064 881 549 528 475 S44 T1O 
et ee av “Dee, Tea 126.3 1189 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 $4.0 462 513 643 
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Steel Ingot Operations 



































































































































































































































































































































(Per Cent) 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
> | > Oct. 25.... 955 955 920 545 
i — Oct. 18.... 96.5 95.0 91.0 51.5 
o 9 Oct. 11.... 945 945 895 515 
a. ao Oct. 4.... 96.0 935 875 485 
3 S Sept. 27.... 96.0 93.0 840 47.0 
- - Sept. 20.... 96.0 93.0 79.5 48.0 
oO O Sept. 13.... 965 93.0 74.0 46.0 
no Sept. 6.... 95.5 82.0 620 415 
z re Aug. 30.... 965 915 640 445 
5) } Aug. 23.... 96.0 905 635 435 
ee a Aug. 16.... 95.5 90.0 635 41.5 
ve —- ty Aug. 9.... 96.0 905 62.0 40.0 
a. Aug. 2.... 975 905 60.0 40.0 
20 a ei... July 26.... 96.0 89.5 60.0 37.0 
7Teee \ioa2 b4* TAN July 19.... 95.0 880 565 36.0 
iO ; a 1 — July 12.... 95.0 880 505 32.0 
july 5.... 92 75.0 42.0 24.0 
. ) 4 a. l L . 22 
© CIOAN-TFEBT MART APR MAY TJUNETJULY | AUG. TSEPTT OCT 
T ! LEMS CHBRG# 285.5 BEES ROR OS: 
Freight Car Loadings ___| FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 400 
- COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
(1000 Cars) l | 300 
Week ended 1941 1940 1989 1938 
Oct, 25 914 838 834 709 \ 1200 
Oct. 18 923 814 861 706 oe ‘ Y 
Oct. 11 904 812 845 727 Fey 9h OOS 
Oct 1 918 806 835 703 oie? y a O 
Sept, 27 920 822 835 £698 74 —_, * 1000u 
Sept. 20 908 813 815 676 ly * | ee 
Sept. 13 914 804 806 660 “2 7 2 — tl 900 2 
Sept. 6 798 695 667 569 j 7 / . 
Aug. 30 912 769 722 648 WV. 1] 800 & 
Aug. 23.. 900 761 689 #621 ~_, wary d 
Aug. 16 890 743 674 598 a ae ‘\ 100 8 
Aug. 9 879 727 665 590 1940 Lae ™ N) be 
Aug. 2...... 883 718 661 584 er ad ew 600 - 
July 26 897 718 660 589 | wa") NALA 
July 19 899 730 656 581 ee en ee res fas ™{1500 
July 12 76 740 674 602 Ny 
July 5.. 740 636 559 501 400 
SESCtRE eel SRS eR! = en 
| JULY | AUG. | SEPT.| OCT. | NOV. DEC|° 
r | et 2 ip ae a ie 
1400 - AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION Auto Production 
| STIMATED BY ral 
1300 ESTIMATED 8 wes OsReports | eneee Casi 
i] —__+—— —— 
1200 att Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
1100 ‘aan Oct. 25.... 919 1171 782 733 
yY ee Oct. 18.... 856 1147 70.1 #684 
a-!000 ie 7 Oct. 11.... 79.1 1080 759 505 
O 900 — F Oct. «.... 78° 269 Wi 877 
Ue hs. Sept. 27.... 785 96.0 628 25.4 
= 800} | * i} jv Sept. 20.... 60.6 788 540 20.4 
& 100 —h}—_—§-——__+-_—_ 4 Sept. 13.... 532 666 412 161 
uu Is ' fy Sept. 6.... 329 39.7 269 17.5 
o& 600 | V\ 4 oe & Aug. 30.... 40.0 276 25.2 22.2 
= 500 | 5 Saas Aug. 23.... 455 23.7 17.5 18.7 
z panes seers ws LA! f Aug. 16.... 456 205 130 239 
400 rs | << ae Aug. 9.... 418 126 249 138 
300 tsk ---~f » Bu 1 ae See 17.4 28.3 14.8 
ONT 7 - 193? [7 4 July 26.... 1056 348 406 30.4 
200 ¥ an = ra? W ake ee Di July 19.... 1099 530 474 321 
STEEL 1940 -s July 12.... 1143 65.2 61.6 42.0 
100 ay peat Kae 3 OF July 5.... 965 520 428 25.4 
O el Lt | . a5 eB | PRESS eer ees | 
| [JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR. MAY | JUNE) JULY | AUG. SEPT OCI. 
Electric Power Output 350) EE ED Aner TTT Tac 
; ee am UTPU 7 
3400 
(Million KWH) 3350 - 3350 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 : ne — F GERES  e cafle,. NN NONE no 
Oct. 25 3,299 2,867 2,622 2,284 3250f—— —— ; 3250 0 
Oct, 18 3,273 2,838 2,576 2,281 3 3200; pw“Ait mar aan, ——- 
Oct. 11 3,315 2,817 2,584 2,251 x 3!SOfr-— -f- 3150 
Oct. 4 3,290 2,792 2,554 2,229 »- 3100 8 — ie ae 3100 | 
Sept. 27 3,233 2,816 2,559 2,208 q s050r— aan | {30 & 
Sept. 20 3,232 2,769 2,538 2,211 = 3000/—— iv ; 3000 = 
Sept. 13 3,281 2,773 2,532 2,279 9 250}-+—+ i fH 2950 9 
Sept. 6 .. 8,096 2,592 2,376 2,110 % 700}-+ + J \ 2900 & 
Aug. 30 . 8,224 2,736 2,442 2,217 4 2850}4 : mw 22850 45 
Aug. 23...... 2198 2,714 2,434 2.202 2800} / oF at 2800 
Aug. 16...... 3,201 2,746 2,454 2,207 2 27750 ° 2750 Z 
Aug. 9...... 3,196 2,743 2,414 2,198 3 200 MM] 2700 2 
Aug. 2...... 3,226 2,762 2,400 2,194 J so} «4 : anon 
- — = 2600}, y ¥ 2600 = 
tNew series: Includes additional gov- 2550 | 2550 
ernmental and power generation not pre- yi 2500 
viously reported. 2450 vy 2450 
v COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 2400 
ofl pittipiit ii tii tiiitas 
64 STEEL JAN JULY | AUG. | SEPT] OCT | NOV. [DEC. 





















































































































































































































Machine Tool Output r A I AO eR, | 
. MACHINE TOOL ouTPuT |-+-}-+-4 ail 90 
($ Valuation) 250 [- 
1941 : YEARLY OUTPUT °°""| | 4 0¢ DOLLAR VALUATION +—+— 85 
NENG ct S akais aa oh $50,000,000 re (SCALE AT LEFT) } | (SCALE AT RIGHT) 
a Fe cage ere hi! Seve ATS Reape oes (py ©90 % SOURCE: NATIONAL MACHINE Riuial 80 Pa 
ee ae a Ff | bh ag < 
ae AG ea 60,300,000 ae 3 | | }+t—+ +44 75 = 
BE. Gia s .dewuw ass bun 60,800,000 an r ry yd yd 3 
Se, Saks ss «ake eso eke 63,000,000 an t—1+—-+ ++ oT t 10 O 
ME 13ers o's CAGE 0:0: 0ehor' 57,900,000 u 450- ro) 
EE ee re 64,300,000 O Ff r 65 
ee 68,400,000 D 350 | | _ 
ee eee ere 536,100,000 aE | i "4 180 5 
Year ao | - 
250 F 155 o 
| Ee ae 185,000,000 =I t | "= 
Pehle 555 fad caus oes 22,000,000 : | 50 ~ 
Me eu vu way Pasa ne wees 195,000,000 150 F- 
Ny Gi we we Ge Gees oe Seek 145,060,000 7 |__| 45 
| US eee eee ar aera 210,000,000 50 F | ive ci 
PNEE Stee Mae RoreS Shes 450,000,000 ‘ : | wi | 
SA eo ks 750,000,000 1929 1932 1937 1938 1939 1940 1947 [J FM A. MJT ASONOD J 
1937 i938 | i939 | 1940 1941 
100 ee TTTTT TTT ITT TT TTT Tt Ty OO - 
pesonesitesz I933[I934TI935TI936T COMMODITY WHOLESALE All Commodity 
95 y a ees Sey —{ 99 + —+4 PRICE INDEX — 95 Wholesale Price Index 
YN ae | ve i, a % | 1926-100 U. S. Bureau of Labor 
90 ak Y 10 | >» | J 90 (1926 = 100) 
/M//y7p / 1 60 f 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Y UY | on an . _ 
K 85 Poke ; Jan, 80.8 79.4 769 80.9 85.9 
, Ao | | j £5 Feb. 80.6 78.7 769 79.8 863 
a ui March 81.5 784 76.7 79.7 87.8 
‘ | April 83.2 78.6 76.2 78.7 88.0 
fe oe ea =~ 7 S04 May 849 784 762 781 87.4 
ui ee | ‘en us June 87.1 77.5 75.6 783 87.2 
a July 88.8 77.7 75.4 78.8 87.9 
ean aeeD | . 15 Aug. 90.3 77.4 75.0 781 875 
| Sept 91.8 78.0 79.1 783 87.4 
Oct. 78.7 79.4 77.6 85.4 
10 -— | | 710 Nov . 796 792 775 833 
STEEL | Dec. ; 80.0 79.2 77.0 81.7 
| | 
65 a a | ; | | 65 Ave 78.5 77.1 (3.6 86.3 
| | COMPILED BY US BUREN) OF LABOR. | 
| 
6) COSC eee eee oe Peery Cen re et nt ‘eee QO 
, i937 19 & 1939 IS 4 IS Al : 
Coo herrerern ety x a 600 
United States 1930] 1931 | 1992] 1933] 1934 703% sieseT CC 
t _ $$ +1 550 
Foreign Trade 550 t | | 500 FOREIGN TRADE 550 
VALUE OF EXPORTS & IMPORTS OF U.S. 
(Unit: $1,000,000) 500 500 
Exports Imports 2 2 
1941 1940 =1941 1940 <x 450 450 <a 
$325.4 $368.6 $228.7 $241.9 3 = 
Feb 303.4 347.0 233.7 199.8 2 400 400 
Mar 357.6 352.3 267.8 216.7 a i aa 
April.... 385.5 324.0 287.6 212.2 i | ——_ jf \, 350 O 
May..... 384.6 325.3 296.9 211.5 © 350 aad 
June.... 337.7 350.2 279.5 211.4 Y j EXPORTS ; 
July. i... 358.6 317.0 277.8 232.3 © 300 ;-* t—" ¥ ¥ 300 © 
Aug 455.3 349.9 2825 220.5 = = 
ee gen ME aceasta = | iy * x j . - 250 = 
ee honk Se cae: “Ge = 20 Py r 
Nov. .... ea eae oF 
Bias sss a. > sere —~ 200 f . ¥ 200 
IMPORTS ' 
Total . $4,021.6 $2,625.4 ISO na i t iSO 
STEEL REPORTS FROM BUREAU OF FOREIGN & DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
(@T@) pthitiitiy Writers vere eee ew L Owerrels {OO 
1937 l 9 i940 i94\ 
800 93 | 938 . 39 | 800 
se ton cick Xa soma ea we Low AUTOMOBILE Automobile Production 
700 — PRODUCTION 7100 
TOTAL OUTPUT CARS & TRUCKS (Unit: 1000 Cars) 
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yy 600 oOo, Jan. 524.1 449.3 357.0 227.1 399.2 
4 & Feb. 509.3 421.8 317.5 202.6 383.2 
4500 Y March 533.9 440.2 389.5 238.6 519.0 
5 500 4 April 489.8 452.4 354.3 238.1 553.4 
a re May 545.3 412.5 313.2 210.2 540.4 
4 4008 June 546.3 362.6 324.2 189.4 521.1 
ey 0 Zz July 468.8 246.2 218.5 150.4 456.9 
5 a Aug. 164.8 89.9 103.3 96.9 405.1 
4 300 2 Sept. 248.8 284.6 192.7 89.6 175.6 
9 300 Q Oct. ... 514.4 323.0 215.3 338.0 
aml - Nov. 511.0 370.2 390.4 376.6 
200 200 Dec. : 506.9 469.0 407.0 346.9 
Ave. , 391.0 311.0 221.3 418.0 
100 reek 00 
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PRECISION SHEAR 


...... helps speed stamping and forming operations 


®@ WHILE MUCH material is avail- 


able concerning stamping and form- 


ing and methods to promote accur- 


acy in such operations themselves, 
little attention appears to have been 
given one of the most important fac 
tors influencing press accuracy 
and that is shearing, according to 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., Hopple, Gar- 
rard and Elam streets, Cincinnati. 
Since most press work is _ pre- 
ceded by shearing and since the 
rapid cutting of accurate lengths 


greatly increases press productivity, 
precision in shearing is of utmost 
value. In order that the practical 
man seeking accurate shearing and 


its production benefits can become 
more familiar with the factors in- 
volved, Cincinnati Shaper Co. de- 
scribes them briefly here. 

While mild steel will be considered 
standard in this discussion, the 
same general rules apply to other 
ferrous sheet and plate as well as 
to aluminum, brass and copper. 

The production man with metal 
sheets to shear wants to know how 
to obtain accuracy and speed in 
squaring and cutting. Also he wants 
to reduce or eliminate twist, camber 
and bow in sheared strip. It is 
largely up to the builder of the 
shear to furnish the answers to 

































these problems as mechanical con- 
struction of the shear in a large 
measure determines the accuracy 
and speed of the results obtainable. 

Let’s see what happens when a 
strip is sheared. 

A slow motion camera shot would 
show: First, that when the shear 
treadle is tipped, the holddowns de- 
scend and clamp the _ stock flat 
against the top of the work table. 
Second, that as the upper knife de- 
scends, it holds the stock solidly 
against the lower knife. Third, that 
the strip being sheared bends down 
from the pressure of the upper 
knife. Fourth, that when the com- 
pression limit of the _ stock is 
reached, penetration or fracture oc- 
curs at top and bottom in the stock 
along the edges of the Knives. Fifth, 
that when the penetration limit is 
reached, the strip shears off. 

Twist: of the various difficulties 
that may occur, twist is perhaps one 
of the most annoying. Twist is the 
tendency of a sheared strip to turn 
spirally around itself as shown Fig. 
1A. Heavy sheets twist more than 
light sheets. Soft sheets twist more 
than hard sheets. Narrow strips 
twist more than wide strips. 

No consistent differences in the 
degree of twist are evident between 
shearing across the grain or with 
the grain. There are two. usual 
causes of twist: Internal stresses in 
the stock may cause a “natural” 
twist. Excessive bending of the strip 
during the cut may cause a “shear- 
ing” twist. 

There is a direct relation between 
this bending and the rake or shear 
angle of the upper knife. A high 
rake bends the strip more than a 
low rake. The reason is that a 
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shorter section of the stock is un- 
der pressure during the cut. Thus a 
low rake bends the strip less be- 
cause a longer section of the stock 
is under pressure during the cut. 
Reference to “rake” here refers to 
the rise per foot of the upper shear 
knife in relation to the horizontal 
lower knife. 

Improper clearance between the 
cutting edges of the knives also con- 
tributes to excessive bending of th« 
strip. Clearance between knives is 
the distance between the edge of the 
upper knife and the edge of the 
lower knife as they pass each other. 
The proper degree of rake and the 
correct knife adjustment can reduce 
to a minimum or eliminate ‘“shear- 
ing” twist entirely. Where there is 
proper control of shearing twist, 
“natural” twist is seldom serious in 
good quality stock. 

Camber: Departure of the edges 
of a strip frcm a straight line in the 
plane of the sheet is called camber. 
It is commen to practically all thick- 
nesses of material. Fig. 1B shows 
camber. Internal stresses in the 
stock usually are the principal cause. 
For this reason, the direction and 
degree of camber are unpredictable. 

It is generally recognized that a 
high rake allows a greater degree 
of camber than a low rake. While a 
certain degree of rake may eliminate 
twist, a still lower degree of rake 
will be necessary to reduce camber. 
A commercially flat strip is accept- 
able if a minor degree of camber is 
present. 

Bow: As shown in Fig. 1C, bow 
is deformation in a direction per- 
pendicular to the surface of a strip. 
it is generally associated with cam- 
ber in wide strip and with twist in 











narrow strip. It may be present bys 
itself, however. Here again experi 
ence shows that low rake of the up- 
per knife gives the best results. 

Gaging: The advent of precision 
gaging has brcught to shearing the 
close fittings and tolerances long 
associated only with machine tool 
work. Sheets can be cut to size with 
in a few thousandths of an inch of 
the gage setting. Cuts can be made 
so straight that it takes a microm 
eter to detect the variation in the 
parallel edges of a strip. 

The hand operated, precision, ball 
bearing back gage shown in Fig. 2 
has a dial reading to 1/64-inch (or 
1/128-inch). It locks automatically 
to hold its setting. Compensating 
nuts eliminate backlash. The back 
bar is moved by the hand wheel in 
Fig. 3 which also shows a closeup 
of the micrometer dial. Note the 
latch at the right which locks the 
hand wheel. With the micromete) 
dial it is easy to set to any dimen 
sion that is an even sixty-fourth of 
an inch since the dial is calibrated 
in sixty-fourths. 

Fig. 4 shows the control station at 
the ocperator’s position in front of 
a shear equipped with power-driven 
gage bars. Note the micromete} 
dial here also is calibrated in sixty 
fourths of an inch. 

The light beam shearing gage 
shown in Fig. 5 is an easy means of 
shearing to a line scratched on the 
stock as it is only necessary to set 
this line along a sharp shadow pro 
duced by the gage. 

Holddowns: All the accuracy 
promised by precision gaging would 
be for nothing if holddowns were 
not provided to prevent slippage of 
the work during the cut. The most 








efficient equipment is a series ol 
independent holddown units opel 
ated by oil, air or mechanically 
through individual 
pressure exerted by any one of the 
hold-down units is independent of 
the others. Such an arrangement will 
clamp light cr heavy sheets without 
adjustment, so permitting the sheat 
ing of shorter sheets of different 
thicknesses at the same time. Fig 
5 shows a closeup of modern hy 
draulic holddowns—-the type pre 
ferred where uniform pressure r¢ 
gardless of variation of thickness of 


springs so the 


material is desired 


However, there is one final facton 
that must be present if proper rake 
and knife adjustments are to be 
maintained and if the gaging is to 
hold its precisicn. Also the effective 
ness of holddowns depends on this 
same vital factor—-the strength and 
rigidity of the housing bed and ram 
of the machine. For if the housings 
and frame are not sufficiently rigid 
to hold the knives in line under the 
shearing lcad, precision shearing 1 
impossible. Also upon the rigidne 
of the frame and driving mechanism 
depends the speed with which the 
hear can be operated 
Because 
ments have been developed in shea 
designs and _ construct’on 


n illustrated 


cutstandin improve 


details, 
some of which have bee 
here, it is 
of sheet metal products to spe 
improve many of thei 


possible for manufacturers 
‘d and 


operaticns 


by modernizing their shearing de 
partments. Likewise steel ware 
nouses are meeting the demand fo! 
greater accuracy in sheared strips, 


‘9 


blanks and sheets by installing mod 
ern shears and consistently delive1 
ing precision cuts 
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the Reising sub-machine gun. It is 


Application of the sub-machine gun in warfare; specifications to be 

met; stumbling blocks encountered; description of gun; mode of 

operation; design of bolt; dynamical calculations—bullet is 2.62 

inches from muzzle when bolt unlocks; cycle of operations; function 
of disconnector and automatic connector 


This Is Number 36 in a Series on Ordnance and Its Production, Prepared for STEEL 


by Professor 


BM OUR RECENT references’ to 
shoulder arms of the semi-automatic 
type would hardly be complete with- 
out some account of a typical de- 
sign of shoulder weapon of the fully 
automatic variety. For this purpose, 
the Harrington & Richardson sub- 
machine gun, familiarly known by 
the name of its inventor, Eugene C. 
Reising, has been selected. Com- 
monly employed by policemen and 
prison guards as mobile one-man 
units with high fire power at mod- 
erate range, the sub-machine gun 
(with U. S. -30-S. R. M1 experi- 
mental ammunition) is being con- 
sidered for military service. 

As a supplement to the lifted cov- 
er of machine gun and artillery fire 
in infantry attacks and as a means 
of providing increased fire power 
during the final stages of infantry 
advance, the Reising gun possesses 
unquestioned advantages during 
periods of diminished fire power 
resulting from casualties, overheated 
rifles and heavy expenditure of am- 
munition. Further as a light and 
effective weapon for street fighting 
or “jungle fighting” and cavalry 
armament, it is probably without 
peer, 

Granted these tactical specifica- 
tions, the weapon selected must be 
easily carried; should be accurate 
and completely self-contained. It 
must, of course, be capable of de- 
livering its full fire power in the 
hands of one operator and there 
should be easy selection of full or 
semi-automatic fire. Finally, the 
gun must be entirely dependable, 


any malfunctions caused by defec- 
tive ammunition must be easily rem- 
ediable without the use of tools and 
inac- 


without extended periods of 


Macconochie 


tion. No stoppage from overheating 
in sustained fire can be tolerated. 
With all these demands, the gun 
must be simple in construction, eas- 
ily taken apart, and, as in the case 
of all military small arms, must 
possess the virtue of interchange- 
ability. 

Perhaps the principal stumbling 
block to the adoption of the sub- 
machine gun as a military arm has 
been the lack of any mass produc- 
tion facilities for the rapid delivery 
of this arm in anything like the 
quantities required at this time. 
Guns possessing the necessary char- 
acteristics have been produced in 
the past, but under the older long 
and laborious hand manufacturing 
methods, the present war would be 
won or lost before pilots, tank crews, 
infantry squad leaders, etc., could 
get these weapons in their hands. 
Recognizing the urgency of our pres- 
ent situation, sub-machine gun mak- 
ers including the Harrington & 
Richardson Arms Co., have added 
“availability” to “performance” and 
have taken a leaf out of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers’ book deal- 
ing with high-speed production line 
methods. 

Since automatic and _ semi-auto- 
matic arms work best with a some- 
what “sloppy” fit, there would ap- 
pear to be little or no argument 
left for the retention of close hand- 
fitting operations wherever the ma- 
chine is capable of doing the job 
within the widest permissible toler- 
ances. In any event, the coupling of 
accurate gaging with selective as- 
sembly effectively disposes of any 
criticisms which might be leveled 
at the “automobile” technique. 

Fig. 1 gives a general view of 
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bottom fed by clips holding 20 cart- 
ridges and has a cyclic rate of fire 
of 450 to 500 shots a minute. The 


in the present model 
(which, as indicated, would be 
changed for military purposes to 
a smaller caliber) is our old famil- 
iar man-stopping .45, weighing 230 
grains, as compared with the mod- 
ern service rifle bullet of 150 grains. 
The weight of the gun is 6% pounds 
as against the 9% pounds of the 
regular long-range military rifle. It 
has an overall length of 35%4 inches; 
an 11-inch barrel; and a sight radi- 
us of 18% inches. The muzzle vel- 
ocity of the bullet is low compared 
with the rifle since this gun is in- 
tended to function at a maximum 
range of around 300 yards. The 
muzzle velocity is about 920 feet 
per second, giving the bullet a muz- 
zle energy of 431 foot-pounds. Such 
a missile will penetrate 6 inches of 
white pine at 20 yards from the 
muzzle of the gun. 

This gun, which operates on what 
is known as the “delayed” blow- 
back principle to be explained pres- 
ently, has a feature which is well 
enough known to gun manufacturers 
but which is not so familiar to the 
layman. The flash-hider, well seen 
in Fig. 2 (which exhibits the gun 
in the hands of George Alexander 
Exley, chief engineer of the Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms Co.) 
consists of a cylindrical element 
having its front end half closed by 
a turned up lip and bearing milled 
slots in its upper semi-circumfer- 
ence. Guns of the automatic shoul- 
der arms type tend to “climb” in 
action. This is to be expected if 


bullet used 


of gun diagram. The 
denotes the discon- 
below 


Fig. 5—Portion 
colored section 
nector in view at ietft, 


Fig. 5A—Color shows action bar, rear 
end engaging the bolt in view at right, 
below. A Dick Hanley photo 


Fig. 6—Colored section in this portion 
of gun diagram, bottom left, opposite 
page, shows 


the automatic connector 
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the forces acting upon the gun be 
considered. In order to offset this 
tendency, the escaping gases are 
caused to execute a sharp upward 
movement. Thus the inertia of the 
gases during deflection produces a 
downward force tending to neutral- 
ize the moment of the force arising 
from the acceleration pressure on 


Fig. 1. (Top)—Extended view, fast firing 
Reising sub-machine gun. Specifications: 
Bottom fed, clips holding 20 cartridges; 
oil finish walnut stock, steel butt plate; 
firing rate, 450 to 500 shots per min- 
ute; weight 6.5 pounds; overall length, 
35.25 inches; sight radius, 18.5 inches; 
fires .45-caliber bullets weighing 430 
grains; penetrates 6 inches of white 
pine at 20 yards; bullet energy, 431 
foot pounds; muzzle velocity, 920 feet 
per second 


Fig. 9—A Reising in action with empty 
cartridge cases falling away to the 
right. Readers with a taste for mathe- 
matics may calculate rate of fire for 
distances between successive cartridge 
cases in Fig. 9, second from top 


Fig. 2—George A. Exley, chief engineer, 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
Worcester, Mass., assembling a Reising 
in view third from the top. Note 
the flash hider at end of barrel 
with slits through which escaping gas 
is directed upwards to offset the climb- 
ing tendency common to all shoulder 
arms. A Dick Hanley photo 


Fig. 4. (Bottom right)—Shows forces act- 
ing on bolt at instant of firing. Belt lies 
up in receiver recess and is prevented 
from instantly commencing to move 
backwards by recess lip. Before bolt can 
unlock, bolt must rotate around O, 
giving sufficient time for bullet to 
traverse length of barrel before breach 
is opened—called “delayed blow back” 
action 
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the bullet about the shoulder of the 
operator. 

In action, the gun is fed from a 
magazine clip holding 20 standard 
.45-caliber cartridges of the type 
adopted by the United States gov- 
ernment. The insertion of this clip 
in the holder involves a straight 
line movement requiring neither 
any large application of force nor 
and particular care. Fig. 3, p. 72 
shows cross sectional view of the clip 
in the lower righthand corner. In fill 
ing the clip, the cartridges are 
pushed in from the top against the 
pressure of the magazine spring 
which is capable of close-coil com 
pression when the magazine is full. 
In this illustration also will be seen 
the cartridge clip in position and 
ready to deliver its ammunition, 
round by round, into the receiver. 
Some ingenuity is required in the 
design of these arrangements so 
that the cartridge is cocked at just 
the right angle to permit of eas) 
entry into the breech on the return 
of the bolt. 

If the design of the bolt be ex 
amined, it may be observed to lie 
in a recess in the upper cover of 
the receiver. The end of the bolt is 
chamfered at an angle of 23 de 
grees. On explosion of the powder 
charge in the cartridge, the bolt 
must first leave this recess before 
it can move backward. The me- 
chanics of this action may be under- 
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stood by reference to Fig. 4. Just 
before the instant of firing, the bolt 
lies up in the recess at an angle 
of 1 degree 35 minutes to the axis 
of the barrel. On the application of 
pressure to the face of the bolt, the 
latter must first execute a turning 
movement about the point O before 
it can start backward. In order to 
give some indication of the extent 
of the delay, the force parallelogram 
for the bolt has been drawn, the 
resultant force being neutralized, 
of course, by the inertia of the bolt 
which is free to rotate about O. 
Knowing the weight of the bolt 
(5%4 ounces) and the distribution of 
the steel of which it is made, its 
moment of inertia about O can be 
calculated. By making certain as- 
sumptions concerning the character- 
istics of the pressure curve of the 
exploding powder charge, the mean 
pressure acting on the bolt during 
the passage of the bolt through the 
barrel may then be found. With 
this information as a basis, the angu- 
lar acceleration of the bolt can be 
found as follows. If F is the mean 
pressure on the face of the bolt and 
K the distance of the resultant force 
acting on the bolt from O, we find 
from our force diagram that this 
resultant force F”’ is about 280 
pounds. From the equation F’, K 
equals I.a in which I is the mo- 
ment of inertia of the bolt about O 
and a is the angular acceleration in 
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radians per second squared, we find 
that a is about 21,400 radians per 
second per second. 

Now the barrel of the Reising gun 
being 11 inches long, we find when 
we subtract the length of the powder 
chamber, the bullet actually travels 
about 10.172 inches. Since the muz- 
zle velocity is 920 feet per second, 
the average velocity on the usual 
assumption is around two-thirds of 
this, or 613 feet per second. Thus 
the time of flight of the bullet 
through the barrel is given by 

10.172 

or is 0.00138-second. 
12 x 613 

Thus the angular travel of the 
bolt about O during this time is 
wat’ or 0.0204-radian. In clearing 
the recess, the bolt revolves through 
0.11/4 or 0.0275-radian. Thus the 
bolt would appear to be still locked 
when the bullet reaches the muzzle. 

Since the angular velocity of the 
bolt is a.t or 21,400 x 0.00138 or 
29.53 radians per second at the in- 
stant the bullet leaves the muzzle, 
it travels the remaining 0.0275 mi- 
nus 0.0204-radian in 0.0071/29.53-sec- 
ond. Thus the bullet, traveling at 
920 feet per second will be 0.00024 x 
920-foot or 2.62 inches from the 
muzzle when the bolt unlocks. Thus 
the residual pressure of the explo- 
sive gases is principally responsible 
for the “blow-back” action. 

Other details of the action of this 
gun will be more or less readily 
apparent from Fig. 3. As the bolt 
leaves the recess in the receiver 
and commences to move backward, 
it draws with it the action bar 
against the pressure of the retract- 
ing spring. The hammer is a cylin- 
drical element which slides back 
and forth behind the bolt. The face 
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In the -=, ay Air 


and in the Shop... 


In the air Carpenter Stainless 
Steel provides safety and top-notch per- 
formance, while in the shop speed and 
economy in production have given it a 
high rating on industry’s preferred list. 

Ever since the early days of Stainless, 
when Carpenter pioneered easy-to-work 
strip and free-machining bars, men have 
turned to this Stainless for making vital 
parts. 

It is small wonder, then, that this out- 
standing Stainless of peacetime days should 
be called upon to play an even more im- 
portant role in the drama of national 
defense. 





All the things that have made this 
Stainless easier-to-work — extreme uni- 
formity, controlled temper, gauge and 
physical properties—are now helping to 
speed defense production with fewer in- 
terruptions and a minimum of rejects. 


Yes, it takes good Stainless to make 
defense equipment . and Carpenter is 
doing its utmost to catch up with the 
greatly increased demands for its specialty 
steels. In spite of the great increase in 
output already attained, further expansion 
is being pushed rapidly to meet urgent 
defense requirements. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
139 W. Bern Street, Reading, Pa. 


( arpenter STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 
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hammer is drilled concen- 
to receive the end of the 
firing pin. Thus the gun cannot be 
fired until the bolt has lodged in 
the recess and thus disposed the end 
of the firing pin eccentrically with 
respect to the axis of the hammer. 
At the end of the hammer stroke, 
it is engaged by the sear which 
seats in the circumferential notch 
in the body of the hammer. On 
the forward stroke of the bolt, a 
cartridge is pushed into the breech 
and the trigger pulled through me- 
dium of automatic connector. 

The Reising gun is provided with 
a manually operated sliding mem- 
ber called a selector, seen in Fig. 3 
at the rear right of the receiver. 
This selector positions in three 
notches—“safe”, “semi-automatic” 
and “automatic”. Shown in color 
in Fig. 5 is an element known as 
the disconnector which functions in 
semi-automatic fire. This part is 
hinged in the top of the trigger as 


of the 
trically 


shown in Fig. 3 and has a notch 
which engages the sear. Its for- 
ward end rests upon the rear of 
the action bar (shown colored in 
Fig. 5A.) After the explosion, the 
action bar (in color in Fig. 5A) 
driven to the rear by the moving 


bolt with which it is engaged, de- 
presses the disengagement of the 
sear from the notch in the discon- 
nector. The gun is now ready to 
fire again. Pulling the trigger 
pushes the notch in the disconnec- 
tor against the sear, which rotates 
downward and releases the ham- 
mer. The latter now flies forward 
in the wake of the bolt which has 
by now closed the breech. The fir- 
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Copies of 
“Modern Gun Production” 
rangefinders. It is 


Orders 
Penton building, Cleveland. 





New Handbook Available 


“Modern Gun Production”, 
handbooks on defense production compiled by STEEL, are now available. 
deals with the principles of gun construc- 
tion, gun carriages and recoil mechanisms, instruments for fire control, and 
attractively bound and fully-illustrated. 

should be addressed to Readers Service Department, 
Price, $1.00 per copy. 


the third of a series of reprint 
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ing pin strikes and the cycle starts 
all over again with every pull on 
the trigger. 

Shown in color in Fig. 6 is a de- 
vice known as the automatic connec- 
tor used in automatic fire. While 
the gun is set for semi-automatic 
operation, this element is kept out 
of action by the selector. By sliding 
the selector forward to the auto- 
matic position, automatic connector 
rises and engages with a notch cut 
in the rear end of the action bar, as 
the bolt is returning to its seat 
after an explosion (i.e. when the 
finger of the operator presses upon 
the trigger only). Automatic con- 
nector is pivoted in the tail of the 
sear on a loosely fitting pin. A 
forward pull on the connector by 
the action bar as it returns to its 
forward position after the explo- 
sion, pulls the sear cut of the ham- 
mer notch, initiating another cycle. 
This action will continue as long as 
the operator keeps his finger on tke 
trigger and so permits the rear end 
of the connector, which rests under 


Diagram of Reising gun showing 
construction details 


Fig. 3 














spring tension against a pin in the 
forward extension of the trigger, 
to drop down and its forward end 
to cock up and engage with the ac- 
tion bar. 


Text of Mechanics for 
Industrial Training 


™@ Mechanics, by John W. Brene- 
man; cloth, 139 pages, 6 x 9 inches; 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, for $1.50. 

Prepared under direction of the 


division of engineering extension of 
Pennsylvania State College and writ- 
ten by the associate professor of en- 
gineering mechanics of that school, 
the text is one of a series written 
to provide a study for persons de- 
siring to further their knowledge of 
engineering fundamentals. It has 
been tested in the fields of indus- 
trial training and in correspondence 
instruction before being issued in 
printed form. It incorporates the 
study of simple machines, gears, 
gear trains, pulleys and mechan- 
isms. 

The problems are taken from prac- 
tical examples. 
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How To Increase Output from 


COATED ABRASIVES 


By 20 Per Cent 


It is estimated that at least 20 per cent can be saved on an average 

by users of coated abrasives by following the few simple rules de- 

tailed here. Mr. Gallaher not only discusses common failures of 

coated abrasives but explains their causes and what can be done to 
prevent them 


@ FROM A careful analysis of the 
use of coated abrasives by all sorts 
and kinds of industries large and 
small, it appears that few plants 
actually are getting 80 cents in work 
value from each dollar spent for 
coated abrasives, no matter what 
make of abrasive they use. In many 
cases, nowhere near this return was 
being obtained. 

First, let it be understood that 
this applies to 


work than the belt we had been 
using, so we put in a stock. Now 
we find that the stock we bought 
does not measure up to the sample 
in work produced.” 

Although the above refers to use 
of abrasive belts, the same applies 
equally well to sheets, disks, sleeves 
and many other forms of coated 
abrasives. 

These are the five major sources 


actly right to give 100 per cent 
work value. Hundreds of work 
value tests have shown that there 
is practically no difference between 
similar materials as made by any 
first-grade abrasive manufacturer 
when stored and worked under iden- 
tical conditions. 

Goods are shipped in moisture 
resisting packages. Note this pack- 
ing is not moisture proof. Thus 
coated abrasives should never be 
stored on a cement floor as all 
cement floors hold moisture which 
will be quickly absorbed by the 
abrasive material. 

Rolls should never be stored on 
end but should be laid on their 
sides to allow circulating of air 
evenly all around them. 

Coated abra- 
sives should be 
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duced by any 
good _ abrasive 
manufacturer—a variation to be ex- 
pected due to the human element. 

Usual causes of complaint are 
about as follows: 

1—“The material has been doing 
excellent work until recently. We 
now find that we can only sand 
about half the number of pieces 
with the same amount of the close- 
ly coated abrasive material. What 
is the answer?” 

2—-“Abrasive belts are ‘filling’ 
very rapidly. Why is this?” 

3—“Belts are burning the work.” 

i—*‘The coated abrasives we use 
showed up well during the tests. 
After being placed in stock and 
used in production, they were found 
to work well until recently. Now we 
get only about 25 per cent of the 
work formerly handled.” 

5.-“The belt we tested did more 
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of trouble in the use of coated abra- 
sives and here is the one common 
cause: 

Coated abrasives will give their 
maximum work value when they 
are stored and worked in an at- 
mosphere having a relative humidi- 
ty of 50 per cent. 

In manufacturing abrasives, com- 
plete control of humidification is 
necessary. Not only are the coating, 
cutting and packing rooms humidi- 
fied or dehumidified (as the case 
may be), but when the goods leave 
the factory, the water content in 
the coated abrasive material is ex- 





By E. B. GALLAHER 
Clover Mfg. Co. 
Norwalk, Conn 





room where the 

moisture content 
was excessive—70 or 80 per cent— 
or that the operating room where 
the material is used has a high 
moisture content. 

Note here that coated abrasives 
which will give 100 per cent work 
value when stored and worked in 
rooms having a relative humidity 
near 50 per cent will give only about 
half their work when operated un- 
der 70 per cent relative humidity. 
T'nus since day-to-day change in at- 
mospheric moisture often has a 
range of 50 per cent, it is easy to 
see how a variation of 50 per cent 
in work value can occur from one 
day to another. 

Complaint No. 2: If “filling” oc- 
curs, it may be due to too much 
atmospheric moisture but most 
likely is caused by insufficient belt 


speed. Look for excess moisture 
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WHO TAKES THE BLAME FOR A 


cost TIME, | MONEY AND Goop WILL 


Who’s to blame? Who knows? The one 
sound answer is a packaging method and 
material that give utmost protection against 
the inevitable hazards of transit — moisture, 
dirt and rough handling. 

FIBREEN is cutting down shipping 
claims wherever goods move. It is replacing 
other materials — saving time and money. 
It’s serving practically all industries, big and 
small —carrying commodities and merchan- 
dise of all types — and is also filling a real 
need in even the smallest shipping rooms. 

It’s tough —stands scuffing, wear and hard 
knocks. It’s waterproof —absolutely impervi- 
Ous to moisture, dust or dirt. It’s pliable, 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 


clean, easy to use, and not expensive.Can be 
used asa self-wrap or as a lining material. 

FIBREEN, backed by the experi- 
ence and research facilities of The 
Sisalkraft Co., solves thousands of difficult 
problems of packaging and protection. 

Why not check your shipping and pack- 
aging methods with The Sisalkraft Co., 
recognized leader in the field? Sugges- 
tions and sufficient FIBREEN for your 
own trial and experiment will be supplied 
without obligation. Write, telling us what 
you ship, and how you now package it. 
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first. If this is not the remedy, then 
speed up the belt. Belts sanding 
metal should run between 1000 and 
3000 feet per minute for ordinary 
operations. Belts sanding wood 
should run between 3000 and 5000 
feet per minute. 

Complaint No. 3: Where abrasive 
is “burning” the work, the cause is 
usually insufficient belt speed or too 
much pressure on the work. Burn- 
ing also occurs in sanding wood 
where the wood is over rich in 
resinous matter. 

Complaint No. 4 is simple and yet 
important. Glue-bonded coated abra- 
sives as previously stated give their 
maximum work value only when 
they have been stored and are 
worked in relative humidity of 50 
per cent. A humidity of 70 or 80 
per cent will cause the abrasive to 
absorb moisture rapidly with the 
result that the work value quickly 
falls from 100 to 50 or even 40 per 
cent. The material will ‘come back,” 
however, when slowly dried out to 
the proper degree of moisture, at 
which point the work value will be 
completely restored. 

But if the material has_ been 
stored where the relative humidity 
has fallen below 25 per cent, the 
glue bond is permanently ruined. 

The critical humidity value is 25 
per cent. Abrasive belts hung in 
a room having 18 per cent relative 
humidity will in a few hours show 
a loss in work valve of 80 to 90 
per cent. and they can never be 
brought back by adding moisture. 
In cold weather conditions when the 
relative humidity in heated rooms 
may fall as low as 5 per cent, it 
is easy to see how abrasive belts 
can ve quickly ruined. The cheapest 
thing to do with such an abrasive 
belt is to throw it away as a total 
loss because it will not even pay 
for the labor required to put it 
in and remove it from the sander. 

A relative humidity of 18 per cent 
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Fig. 3—Cabinet to protect your coated 
1brasive stock can be made by install- 
ing an automatic humidifier such as 
that used in cigar counters. It consists 
of a lamp bulb immersed in water con- 
trolled by an electric hygrometer which 
will maintain the humidity at the de- 
sired value by controlling evaporation 
of water 


is not rare but is common in steam- 
heated plants which are not air 
conditioned. It exists to a greater 
or less extent in practically all 
steam heated stock rooms where 
coated abrasives are stored in the 
winter. 

Chart Fig. 1 gives the results of 
a study of relative humidity found 
in steam heated buildings each 
month of the year. It also gives the 
outside relative humidity over the 
same period. Note that the inside 
coincides with the outside only dur- 
ing June, July and August when 
little or no heat is being radiated 
inside the plant. The inside humidi- 
ty was taken in the store room 
which was maintained at 60 degrees 
Fahr. If the room had been main- 
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tained at a higher temperature, the 
relative humidity would have been 
still less during the cold months. 

Cases have been known where 
new stock right from the manufac- 
turer has sanded, say, 100 pieces. 
Yet a few days later the very same 
goods cut from the same roll would 
only sand 10 to 15 pieces. This ma- 
terial will never do better work 
because it had been stored in a room 
with a relative humidity below the 
critical point. 

Complaint No. 5: This is a com- 
mon complaint. A mill using a 
high-grade coated abrasive will get, 
say, 100 pieces per belt on an av- 
erage. Over a period of time this 
average has become established as 
the work value without the opera- 
tors’ realizing that on certain days 
when the humidity is right they get 
a higher production, while on ex- 
cessively moist days they get less. 

Now it is decided to try some 
other make of coated abrasive. If 
the belt arrives on a clear, bright 
day with proper humidity, the trial 
belt may easily do 110 pieces, 10 
per cent above the average. Being 
impressed with the gain, a stock 
order is placed for the new belts 
which arrive and are placed in 
stock. 

Then one of these new belts is 
withdrawn from stock and put to 
work, say, on a moist day, when 
only 90 pieces or less are produced. 
Here is what has happened: 

The excess humidity has cut the 
work value. It is not a fault of the 
new belt. The old belts on which 
the average performance was es- 
tablished originally probably would 
be found to act the same way on 
that particular day and at that par- 
ticular time. Similarly, the old belts 
would probably have given the same 
high output as the trial belt on 
that particular day. 

The only way to judge a piece of 
abrasive material is to use it over 
a period sufficiently long to include 
dry and moist days so an average 
production value can be established 

or else keep all coated abrasives 
under controlled humidification. 

Fig. 2 demonstrates results of 
tests showing the work value of 
the same piece of coated abrasive 
under three different conditions of 
relative humidity. Curve A was de- 
veloped by a belt having just the 
right amount of moisture. It is pro- 
ducing 100 per cent work value in 
a given time. Curve C is again the 
same material, but first subjected to 
several hours in a relative humidity 
of 18 per cent. A work loss of some 
80 per cent is noted from the chart. 

Similarly, curve B is the same 
material but subjected to a relative 
humidity of 80 per cent for several 
hours. Here the loss in work value 
has been about 55 per cent. This 
chart is typical of the performance 


(Please turn to Page 109) 
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@ Scores of plants handling National Defense Contracts 


are finding Lyon Shop, Storage and Toolroom Equipment a major 
factor in their race against time. By providing more orderly 


storage and facilities in less floor area, Lyon Equipment per- 
. . releases more 


mits maximum use of a minimum inventory . 
space for production. It promotes more efficient toolroom 


organization to make possible more productive hours for every 
available die and small tool. It saves precious time on count- 
less operations by accelerating the handling of materials to 
and through production. 

Write or wire today for catalog showing these industry- 


proved space savers and work accelerators. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 7211 Madison Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


November 3, 1941 

















Fig. 1—Skeleton showing progressive steps of die operations as brass strip is 
used in shell fuze 


formed into disk 


Progressive Dies Speed 


Manufacture of 


rULE FAKIS 


...«. and permit meeting limits as close as plus 0.00005-inch, minus 


0.0000-inch, when parts are shaved. 


Holes are punched satisfactorily 


although smaller in diameter than thickness of piece 


® MAKING a die which must stamp 
a large number of holes and slots 
to close tolerance in a thick piece 
of metal naturally requires a high 
degree of precision on the part of 
the diemaker. This is true of the 
10-station progressive die used in 
producing one of the parts for the 
mechanical fuze incorporated in vari- 
ous types of shell. 

This fuze-—described in STEEL, June 
9 1941, P. 58-—is a complicated piece 
of clockwork which fits in the nose 
of the shell. It must be accurately 
made so as to detonate the charge 
at the exact predetermined instant. 
In fact, its accuracy of manufacture 
is comparable to that required in 
producing certain types of time 
pieces, and several clock and watch 
makers are included among the sev- 
en companies either now engaged 
in producing these units or shortly 
to start work on them, 

No small task was involved in 
setting up facilities for producing 
this fuze in the huge quantities re- 
quired, Various parts of the mech- 
anism, including the gear train, driv- 
ing pinion, etc., are assembled com- 


pactly within laminations of round 
brass disks. Stamping was the ob- 
vious method for producing these 
disks in large quantities. 

Some of the disks have large op- 
enings in them or else involve stamp- 
ing only a relatively few holes, and 
these presented no particular prob- 
lem to the diemaker, but the disk 
which fits on the top of the fuze 
is more complicated. This piece, 
shown in skeleton form in Fig. 1, 
is made of brass. It has ten holes, 
varying in diameter, as well as four 


small slots, two of which are located 
on the edge of the disk. 

Diameter of the smallest hole is 
only about 70 per cent of the thick- 
ness of the metal, despite the fact 
it is a common if not a rigidly ob- 
served rule in stamping practice that 
the diameter of openings should be 
no less than the stock thickness. 

Diameters of the holes must be 
held to a tolerance of plus 0.0005- 
inch, minus 0.0000. ‘Tolerance on 
the dimensions between holes is plus 
or minus 0.0005-inch, while the blank 
must be held flat to 0.003-inch. All 
holes, as well as slots and outside 
diameter of the part, are shaved. 

Dies used for stamping this piece 
as well as the other five brass disks 
required for the fuze were designed 
and are being furnished by Moore 
Special Tool Co. Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. With comparatively wide lat- 
itude as to the sequence with which 
the various openings could be 
pierced at the different die stations, 
considerable experimenting was 


done before the present design was 
adopted. The arrangement finally 
decided upon is as follows: 

The first die station pierces only 
a single pilot hole in the center of 


















Fig. 2. (Left)—Ten station progressive 
jie and stripper: Four round inserts 
are fitted in left hand of stripper, held 
securely in place by screws and dowels 
Fig. 3. (Above)—-Punches and punch 
Rolders: All holes, as well as slots and 
outside diameter of the part, also are 
shaved. Diameter of the smallest hole 
pierced is only about 70 per cent of the 
stock thickness 




















































the strip. At the second station two 
elongated slots and two more pilot 
holes are pierced. These pilot holes 
are used in subsequent positioning 
of the stock. At the third station 
the work is trimmed to semi-circular 
shape and the side slots are cut. 
One of these side slots actually is a 
complete slot at this point, but it 
becomes a side slot at the fourth 
station when the remaining half 
of the circular section is formed. 


Next comes a flattening operation, 
preparatory to the piercing of nine 
holes at the sixth station. The two 
interior slots are enlarged and all 
openings are shaved at the next 
three positions, with the finished 
piece cut off and the outside diame- 
ter shaved at the last station. In 
production this progressive die turns 
out 1250 pieces per hour. 

The die blocks are made of oil- 
hardening high-carbon high-chro- 
mium steel. Stripper inserts are oil- 
hardening clean-boring steel. Pierc- 
ing and shaving punches, made of 
carbon tool steel drill rod, are af- 
fixed to standard oil-hardening steel 
punch plates. Figs. 2 and 3 show 
the die, stripper, punches and punch 
holder. 

A total of 1200 man-hours is re- 
quired to make the complete die. 


The work involves grinding 
approximately 100 holes in the 
die and in the 
stripper inserts. 


four hardened 
The latter occupy 


Fig. 5. (right)—-Master gage clamped in 
position for grinding of holes: Tolerance 
on this work is 0.001-inch 


Fig. 6. (Above)—Special gage designed 
for rapid inspection of finished disk 
Rotation of handwheel at left brings 
piece to position for insertion of gage 
plugs and withdraws it quickly after 
hole dimensions and locations are 
checked 


Fig. 4—Die on jig grinder for finishing 
holes to final dimensions: All holes 
are ground in one setting, the machine 
being depended on entirely for hole lo 
cation. This machine will grind holes 
accurately to diameter of 1/32-inch ur 


the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
stations of the stripper and are held 
in position by four screws and two 
dowels inserted through a flange on 
the lower side of the stripper. All 
holes in the die and inserts must 
be held to location within about 
0.0002-inch to insure the 0.0005-inch 
tolerance required of the stamped 
part. 

Holes in the die and stripper in- 
serts are drilled on a jig borer, the 
pieces are hardened and then fin- 
ished on a precision jig grinder. This 
latter machine, developed a_ short 
time ago by the Moore company, 
is adapted to all types of die hole 
grinding but is particularly useful in 
handling a multiple-station die. In- 
stead of grinding the holes in one 
section of the die at a time and 
then assembling these pieces in the 
die bed, the jig grinder permits all 
sections to be screwed and doweled 
into place, put on the machine and 
ground in one setting. Under this 
arrangement, the grinder is depend- 
ed on entirely for location, thereby 
eliminating time otherwise _ re- 




















quired for checking and measuring 
on the bench and surface plate. This 
setup is illustrated in Fig. 4. 

The machine is able to grind eith 
er cylindrical or tapered holes up to 4 
inches in diameter in steps of 0.0001 
inch, and to a maximum depth of 
3% inches. It is possible to grind 
holes under 1/32-inch in diameter, 
the minimum diameter limit being 
entirely dependent on the skill of 
the operator. For holes under 3/16- 
inch diamond lapping is employed, 
wheels used for such work being 
made by the Moore company by 
charging diamond dust into 
laps. The spindle unit consists of a 
large sleeve mounted on two super 
precision ball bearings 6% inches 
in diameter and preloaded to 450 
pounds. Inside this sleeve is mount- 
ed a slide way which carries the ver- 
tical slide. Slide ways are pivoted 
at the bottom to allow the slide to 
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What Is American Industry’s 


ORE THAN TWO YEARS have passed 
M since war broke out in Europe. More 
than 17 months have elapsed since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt first called for the mobili- 
zation of American resources for defense. 
It is 11 months since this nation assumed 
the role of “arsenal for democracy.” 

Since the date of these commitments the 
United States has gone a long way toward 
preparing for large scale defense activity. 
It has developed an extensive organization 
directing for and executing the defense 
program. The army and navy have been 
expanded greatly. Industry has been shift- 
ing gradually from peacetime to defense 
work until now about 20 percent of its 
activity is devoted to the defense program. 

But everything we have gone through 
thus far may be considered preliminary to 
the real effort which lies ahead. The con- 
fusion, delays, shortages, bottlenecks, con- 


flicts, mistakes and petty annoyances which 


have characterized the shifts from a peace- 
time to an emergency economy are merely 
the birth pains of a great undertaking. 

The rea/ defense effort—the honest-to- 
goodness, all-out program—will be born 
sometime in the next few months. 

* “ * 
What will American industry need most 
to participate to the utmost of efficiency 
in this effort? 

Is it more materials, more man-power, 
more machines and equipment, better 
management, better co-ordination, more 
realistic leadership? Each of these is im- 
portant. Industry needs the most and the 
best of all of these things. But even more, 
it needs one thing that is seldom men- 
tioned in connection with defense. 

It needs light. It needs the light of facts 
for its guidance. It needs more factual 
information about the specifications of 


the job ahead. 





As the editors of a great industrial publi- 
cation it is our duty to help provide the 
light to show the way—the facts to out- 
line the dimensions of the job. Thus far 
our task has been made difficult by the 
confusion in planning the defense pro- 
gram, which has been developed by the 
time-honored method of trial and error. 
Only now are the dim outlines of objec- 
tives beginning to take form. 

From now on it will be easier to light 
the way—easier to interpret Washington’s 
plans in terms of industrial activity— 
easier to picture the exact share of the 
big job that will fall upon the shoulders of 
producers, fabricators, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, equipment makers and supply 
houses. 

The developments from day to day 
which are shaping the specifications of 
your job are being reported to you each 


week in STEEL. These reports enable you 








Greatest Need Today? .... 


to find your place in the defense picture as 
plans for the big drive unfold. 

However, it is desirable to get a broad 
perspective of the defense program—a 
long-range interpretive view—to augment 
and supplement the detail of current reports. 
The 1942 Yearbook Issue of STEEL, to be 
out January 5, 1942, will provide this per- 
spective. It will furnish a background of 
understanding against which week-to-week 
developments will fit and make sense. 

The Yearbook issue will constitute 
“must” reading for those who will carry the 


brunt of the metalworking industry’s contri- 


bution to the new-born defense program. 


ER Monee 


Editor-in-Chief, FTE EL 



















swing either way up to 1% degrees. 


Available speed of the air-driven 
grinding tool ranges up to 60,000 
revolutions per minute, while the 
spindle speed may be varied between 
50 and 150 revolutions per minute. 
Table range is 14% x 9% inches. 
To eliminate errors which might 
be introduced by temperature varia- 
tions, the Moore company conducts 
its precision grinding in an air-con- 
ditioned room. While this insures 
that the work is maintained at a 
constant temperature, care also is 
taken to prevent accuracy of the 
grinder from becoming affected 
through heat generated by operation 
of the spindle. This is accomplished 
by holding the spindle temperature 


uniform by means of an automat- 
ically-controlled heating element lo- 
cated in back of the spindle, Ther- 
mometer and control to regulate this 
element are mounted on the side 
of the spindle and are shown in 
Fig. 4. 

The operator’s light, shown in Fig. 
5 which illustrates the arrangement 
for grinding holes in a master gage 
block, can be turned on for only 
brief intervals, because of the ef- 
fect of the lamp’s heat on the work 
dimensions. 

A special gage has been designed 
for testing quickly the dimensional 
accuracy of the holes and slots in 
the finished disk. This gage, shown 
in Fig. 6, is mounted opposite a 


Fig. 7—Master gages used to check ac- 
curacy of inspection gages used in pro- 
duction work 


three-pronged clamp which holds the 
disk firmly in a vertical position and 
places it flush with the gage block 
when the knurled handwheel at the 
left is revolved. Gage plugs then 
are pushed forward in the block and 
must fit various openings of the disk. 
After checking, the disk is backed 
away easily from the plugs by a 
twist of the handwheel, which also 
causes the prongs to open and per- 
mits the disk to fall free. The plugs 
then are pushed back for gaging the 
next piece. 

This arrangement facilitates in- 
spection, because the snug fit of the 
plugs makes it difficult to draw the 
disk away by hand. The gage block is 
made with a tolerance on hole posi- 
tions of plus or minus 0.0002-inch. 


While this gage reveals the ac- 
curacy of the stamped pieces, a reg- 
ular check also is made that the 
gage itself retains its original dimen- 
sions. This is accomplished by 
means of master gages, made to a 
tolerance of 0.0001-inch and shown in 
Fig. 7. These gages will give the 
reader a general idea of the shape 
of the other brass disks which com- 
prise the fuze assembly. The third 
one from the right is the piece dis- 
cussed here. Note that six addition- 
al small holes are added after the 
etomning operation. These’ are 
dried on a special machine. 





Metal Compound Repairs 
Damaged Tin Coatings 


g@ A new protective metal coating 
compound 10; making repairs to 
damaged tin coatings is announces 
by American Solder & Flux Co., 
Trenton avenue and Norris street, 
Philadelphia. Known as Amco met- 
allic coating powder, brand K, it 
has the appearance of tin and 
matches perfectly surrounding hot 
dipped tin coating. 

The material is intended for use 
wherever an original tin coating 
has been damaged in handling, worn 
away through use or burned away 
in a welding operation. Since the 
melting point of the coating is 
lower than that of tin, the original 
coating is not melted or disturbed 
in any way by the application. The 
coating on the repaired areas joins 
with the undamaged surrounding 
areas of tin, forming a continuous 
and protective surface. 

The development is completely 
rust resistant and will protect un- 
derlying iron or steel to the same 
extent as hot dipped zinc coating 


of the same thickness. This is due 
to the 


fact that when in contact 
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with iron or steel in a corrosive 
medium it is electro-positive and 
therefore affords protection against 
rust and corrosion. The material 
is reported to be quite satisfactory 
for use on those surfaces of food 
containers which do not come inte 
direct contact with the food itself. 


Cartridge Case Stains 
Removed by Chemical 


@ Ugly red cuprous oxide stains 
and black smut frequently left on 
the surface of the brass after heat 
treating operations used in cart- 
ridge case manufacture can now be 
removed by a common and well- 
known chemical, ferric sulfate, ac- 
cording to J. J. Healy Jr., develop- 


ment director, Merrimac Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Everett, 
Mass. 


Complete removal of stain, he re- 
ports, is achieved by using a pickle 
solution containing ferric sulfate in 
addition to the usual acid. 

“Sulfuric acid alone will remove 
the more common black cupric ox- 
ide’, he said, “but it is not effective 
against smut or red stain, with the 
result that these blights have been 








a frequent cause of trouble in the 
pickle room. 
“To assure complete elimination 


of stain, ferric sulfate should be 
used in each pickling operation, 
starting with the first anneal. If 


any red cuprous oxide or black 
smut remains after pickling and is 
subsequently drawn into the piece, 
it becomes difficu|t to remove.” 

He reports that use of ferric sul- 
fate in pickling cartridge cases not 
only improves final finish but pro- 
duces a finish more satisfactory for 
intermediate draws. 


New Publication Serves 
Metals Executives 


gw A new bi-monthly publication for 
metals executives, Ajax Metelectric 
Progress, is announced by Ajax 
Metal Co., Philadelphia. 

Described by the president of the 
company as “an act of communica- 
tion in fields where practical appli- 
cations tread so closely on research 
as to be news rather than theory,” 
the magazine will carry no advertis- 
ing. It will be edited by Howard 
Linn Edsall, formerly of the stafi 
of the Philadelph:a Public Ledger. 
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@ TO OBTAIN maximum produc- 
tion from equipment and to assure 
a continuous flow of work through 
the various operations, Internation- 
al Harvester Co., Milwaukee, em- 
ploys a carefully worked out sys- 
tem of mechanical handling to sup- 
plement the hand operations inci- 
dent to working several of the 
machines. 

A typical example of how mechan- 
ical handling facilities are used to 
aid hand operation is shown in Fig. 
1 where the forging operation is 
begun. Steel rods are heated in the 
slot-type furnace shown at the right 
in Fig. 1, work being inserted and 
removed through slots in the side of 
the furnace. The slots are covered 
by sheets hung on a rod in front of 
the opening to prevent drafts and 
to keep the heating at as high an 
efficiency as possible. The sheets 
are slid sidewise or overlapped to 
permit access to the work in any 
portion of the furnace. 

An overhead monorail is provided 
which affords a support for the op- 
erator’s tongs at the proper working 
height while he removes work from 
the furnace slot opening and in- 
serts the heated bar in the special 
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1—From right to left, 


features 





. +... In intricate conveyor system that speeds flow of shell bodies 


through forging, machining, testing and painting operations; to and 


through special storage conveyor-elevator setup 


cleaning setup which the operator 
in the center, Fig. 1, is shown work 
ing. The heated bar is fed to the 
motor-driven wire brush or grinding 
wheel through a_ spring-positioned 
device as shown. 

The cleaned and heated bar then 
is placed on the nearby stand where 
the operator working the upsetting 
machine can reach it or else the 
tongs and bar suspended from the 
monorail are passed on to the up 
setter. In these operations, the over- 
head monorail relieves the work- 
men of the need for supporting the 
weight of the bar and tongs. 

The heated and cleaned bar is 
passed consecutively between five 
different sets of dies in the upsetting 
machine to complete the rough forg- 
ing. The operator at the upper left 


Fig. 2—First rough turning to machine 
exterior. Note roller conveyors 


hand in Fig. 1 operates a device 
which places the rough forging on 
a conveyor that carries it to the 
next operation, which is shot blast 
ing. 


In the shot blast machine, both 
interior and exterior of the rough 
forged shell are cleaned thoroughly, 
after which the unit is ready for 
its first inspection. Here outside di- 
mensions are checked and the shell 
placed on a conveyor which car- 




























ries it to the, shell machining de- 
partment. 

First operation in the machining 
department is centering. A rough 
forging is placed on an expanding 
mandrel and a center bored in at 
the closed end, providing a_ point 
from which all succeeding opera- 
tions on the shell are dependent. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the station in 
which the shell receives the first 
rough turning to machine the ex- 
terior. Here a Gisholt Simplimatic 
automatic lathe rough finishes the 
outside and base of the shell in 
a single operation. Note the roller 
conveyors for feeding work to and 
speeding it away from the point 
of operation. 

Gravity roller conveyors are em- 
ployed throughout the plant in such 
a manner that the operator from 
one machine feeds the work to the 
high point of the roller conveyor 
carrying the work to the next sta- 
tion. Wherever possible the con- 
veyors are set so the work arrives 
approximately at work level, thus 
facilitating the handling operations. 
Too, since the machines are placed 
in fairly close relation to each other 
in proper sequence, none of the 
conveyors need be very long so it 
is unnecessary to provide much 
drop to get the proper flow on the 
gravity conveyors. Thus the opera- 
tor needs to lift the work only a 
short distance to place it on the 


Fig. 3. (Tor Tolerances of 0.0035 are 
required on the outside finishing opera- 
tions here 
Fig. 4. (Center)—Drilling and tapping 
hole to lock fuze plug into shell nose, 
with sliding fixture 
Fig. 5. (Below)—A portion of 
plicated conveyor layout in machining 
Jepartment Note the special 3-line 


the com- 


conveyor at left, 2-line vertical unit 
at right 





















































































upper end of the conveyor feeding 
the next station in the line. Note 
in Fig. 2 the upper end of one of 
these feed conveyors to the right 
of the operator. 

After rough machining, the shell 
is placed in a vertical position, open 
end up, in a crank press while the 
open end is closed in slightly, ‘‘nos- 
ing” the shell. Fig. 3 shows a Fay 
automatic lathe which gives the 
Shell the final turning to establish 
the outside diameter. Finished tol- 
erances of 0.0035-inch are required 
on this operation. Note here too 
the gravity roller conveyors carry- 
ing the work to and away from the 
station. The end of the conveyor 
delivering the work to this machine 
can be seen at the extreme lower 
center, while the conveyor feeding 
the next operation is seen at the 
upper center of the illustration just 
beyond the operator’s hand. It will 
be noticed that the shell is delivered 
practically at work level, yet the 
operator needs to lift the shell only 
a few inches to put it on the con- 
veyor feeding the next machine. 

Shell Next Grooved 

At the next station the base of 
the shell is faced to the proper 
length and is grooved. In the same 
operation, the band groove is turned 


-and crimped. 


Fig. 4 shows a setup for drilling 
and ,tapping the holes used to lock 
the fuze plugs in the nose of the 
shell. The work is clamped in a 
special sliding fixture which first is 
run under the drill and then shifted 
under the tapping head—the opera- 
tion shown in Fig. 4. Note the sec- 
tion of roller conveyor within casy 
reach of the operator. 

Fig. 5 shows some of the various 
conveyor setups utilized in the shell 
machining department to facilitate 
rapid movement of the shell bodies 
from station to station. The opera- 
tor in the foreground is running a 
Sundstrand machine which puts 
four notches in the end of the shell. 
Just to the left of this operator is 
seen a 3-line conveyor. 

Such conveyor units are utilized 
to provide a “float” or stock of work 
between stations. Note in the cen- 
ter foreground, Fig. 5, a double ver- 
tical roller gravity conveyor hav- 
ing two levels on which to store or 
transport work. The reason, of 
course, for storing work between 
stations is that some operations can 
be performed slightly faster than 
others, thus making it desirable to 
have a stock to carry the surplus. 
Also certain machines operate at 
two to six times the output of 
others handling different portions 
of the work, so often one machine 
can take care of the output of two 
or more other machines handling 
the previous operation. See the 
operation analysis further along in 
this article. 
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ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing—made of 
Republic’s time-proved ENDURO*—wiil sub- 


When tubes in heat exchangers, evaporators and 
condensers begin to fail—when frequent replace- 
ment becomes necessary—it’s the rising cost of 
maintenance and replacement plus the cost of 


stantially retard the upcreep of maintenance cost. 


Yes, it costs more than carbon steel tubing—but 





lost operating time—the UPCREEP of expense— 
that eats into profits. 

And when these costs start to creep up and up— 
when the tubes you are using lack the ability to 
resist the attack of corrosion and high 
temperatures — it’s time to change to 


longer-lasting tubes. 


In most types of severe service, Republic 


yous 


the savings may be many times the extra cost. 
Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing 
affords all the advantages of the electric resistance 
welding process, too—-including consistent uni- 
formity, strength, scale-free surface and 
ease of fabrication. Write for the complete 
story. Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 


Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ELECTRUNITE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 


Also Boiler Tubes +++ Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes «++ Mechanical Tubing 





Note also the guards on those por- 
tions of the roller conveyors round- 
ing curves. These, of course, pre- 
vent the pressure from shell back 
up the conveyor line from pushing 
unit on the curve off the conveyor. 

Fig. 6 shows operation of weld- 
ing a cover plate to the base of the 
shell. Here a series of overlapping 
spot welds is employed as an added 
measure to be certain the base is 
sealed so that explosion of the pro- 
pelling charge will not be conduct- 
ed to the explosive charge of the 
shell by any crack or fissure in the 
base of the shell. Of course there 
is only a very small chance that any 
such crack or fissure might possibly 
occur, yet even this small risk is 
ruled out by the sheet steel seal 
welded in place, thus preventing 


any possibility of the shell’s explod- 
ing in the gun barrel. 

Note here, too, the double roller 
conveyors delivering work to the 
station at approximately work level 
conveyor 


with the carrying the 


Sy 


ee 


work away from the station at a 
somewhat higher level just back of 


the operator. The particular weld- 
ing machine shown here has a spe- 
cial sliding fixture with two posi- 
tions. This permits one station to 
be loaded and unloaded while the 
machine is welding a shell at the 
other position, assuring maximum 
output from the machine. The fix- 
ture slides to the right and to the 
left as each of the two stations al- 
ternately becomes the working sta- 
tion. 

Before machining is completed, 
the copper alloy shell band must be 
pressed into place and finish ma- 
chined. Then, of course, there are 
innumerable inspection operations 
as well as other machining opera- 
tion not shown. The completely 
machined shell, for instance, is test- 
ed in the ingenious Electrolimit au- 
tomatic gage which checks the out- 
side dimensions of the shell at seven 
different points simultaneously. 
Small electric lights on the gage in- 
form the operator if any dimension 
is beyond the limits and indicates 
whether it is too large or too small. 
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Fig. 7—High speed setup for painting 

shell interiors and exteriors. Quick dry- 

ing finish allows placement of shell on 

drying line at right. Clamp covers shell 
band during painting 


Then before painting, the drilled 
and tapped hole used to lock the 
fuze in place in the nose is filled 
with a set screw. Also certain other 
portions of the shell may be cov- 
ered or masked off. As shown in 
Fig. 7, the exterior of the shell is 
painted in an automatic machine 
which sprays paint on the outside 
of the shell bodies as they revolve 
on a turntable. At the same time, 
the shell interior receives a spray 
of lacquer. The narrow clamps 
which hold the shell in place cover 
the copper band, thus preventing 
paint from being deposited on that 
portion of the shell. In Fig. 7 the 
operator is removing a_ painted 
shell and will immediately replace 
it with an unpainted unit. The 
painted shell bodies are placed over 
short sections of vertical tubing 
welded to flat plates of the conveyor 
shown at the right in Fig. 7. 

As they pass down this conveyor, 
the shell again receives a number 
of inspections. Fig. 8 shows the 
other end of this conveyor and a 
number of inspectors working on 
the line. On a table immediately 
adjoining the end of this conveyor, 
the finished shell bodies are packed 
in cartons, six to a carton. Each 
shell is placed in a separate com- 
partment within the carton to avoid 
jostling in shipping. 

Fig. 8 also shows a portion of an 
interesting combination conveyor 
and storage unit for finished shell. 
It consists of five roller conveyors 
at different levels. An automatic 
elevator carries the shell cartons to 
: (Please turn to Page 107) 


Fig. 8—As shell pass down drying line, 

inspectors check carefully. Upper back 

ground shows portion of unique storage 

elevator-conveyor system which holds 

cartons of completed shell on five dif- 
ferent levels 
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Back in the days of the first World War, 
oil from wells went into stills, came out 
as gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil. Then the 
oil man got busy with chemicals. Today, 
Petroleum ‘Technicians turn crude into 
some 300 essential commodities. 


But that isn’t all. Improved techniques 
for locating, drilling, pumping, refining 
now enable us to produce four times the 
crude we did in 1917. From each barrel 
we get twice as much gasoline, with tivice 
as much power to the gallon. Aviation 
fuel that cost $30 a gallon to make in 
1934, now retails for 20 cents, could be 
produced in sufficient volume for an air 
force of 50.000 planes. 


Our Petroleum Industry can turn out in 
two weeks enough gasoline to supply 
250,000 Army motor vehicles for a whole 
year. And though our consumption of 
petroleum products is double that of rest 
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of world, so, too, are our proved reserves 


...and we are finding new oil at twice the 


rate we are using tt. 


Hand in hand with this Progress of 


Petroleum has gone development of 


Inco Nickel Alloys. Increased pressures, 
temperatures, corrosion, stress and wear 
are matched by the increased hardness. 
toughness, and corrosion resistance of 
Monel, “K”’ Monel, Inconel and other 
{lloys 


in the Petroleum Industry as in scores 


Inco metals. Thus [nco Nickel 


of others are contributing to maintenance 


of production for National Defense. 



















In modern refineries as well as oil wells, 
Vonel, ““K”’ Monel and other INCO Nickel 
{lloys are widely used for equipment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ARC WELDING 


the aircraft alloy 


SAE X-4130 


. . « « Requires a definite welding technique. 


Here metallurgy, 


type of welds, recommended procedures with operator and equip- 


ment requirements, and a means of preventing crater formation 


are presented 


@ ALTHOUGH many airplane parts 
are light-weight nonferrous metals, 
many of the backbone or _ struc- 
tural elements of the machine are 
made of steel. The landing gear 
and engine mounts and other parts 
subjected to either impact or vibra- 
tional stresses are likewise made of 
steel, 

In the early days low-carbon steel 
with a minimum tensile strength 
of 55,000 pounds per square inch 
proved entirely satisfactory. But 
the strength-weight ratio left much 
to be desired. A consideration of 
alloy steels results in adoption of 
a chromium-molybdenum alloy pos- 
sessing a minimum tensile strength 
of 90,000 pounds per square inch 
in the normalized condition and 
capable of being heat treated to a 
strength of more than 200,000 
pounds per square inch. Although 
other alloys are used in airplane 
construction, this particular steel 
(known as SAE X-4130) accounts 
for more than 90 per cent of all 
the aircraft tubing used today. 

Metallurgy: SAE X-4130 differs 
from the straight automotive steel 
of the same type in that it has a 
lower manganese content, which is 
beneficial in certain fabricating op- 
erations. Its normal chemical com- 
position is given in Table I, Carbon 
may run as low as 0.25 per cent 
provided that the physical require- 
ments of the United States Army 
and Navy specifications are met. 








TABLE I—Chemical Composition of SAE 
X 4130 Steel, Per Cent 


0.27 to 0.35 
0.40 to 0.60 
0.040 max. 
0.045 max. 
0.80 to 1.10 
0.15 to 0.25 


Carbon 
Manganese 
Phosphorus 
Sulphur 
Chromium 
Molybdenum 





Furthermore, every effort is made 
to keep both the phosphorus and 
sulphur as low as_ possible for 
greater ease of welding. 

To pronounce SAE X-4130 steel a 
good welding steel is to be almost 
guilty of heresy. In the first place, 
the steel is definitely air harden- 
ing—an extremely important factor 
in attaining the desired physical 
properties as a result of normal- 
izing. 

Secondly, the steel is used in the 
heat treated condition and is al- 
loyed to bring about high strength 
in this state. The very alloys that 
contribute so much to the excel- 
lent heat treating response of the 
steel are the same ones that might 
prove dangerous in welding. 

Lastly, the material is hot short 
at a white heat and cannot with- 


Fig. S—Cross 
X-4130 steel 


sections through SAE 
arc welded bead ends 


made with and without the crater elimi- 
Note the large void in view at 
left made without eliminator 


nator 








By HAROLD LAWRENCE 


Metallurgist and 
Welding Engineer 





Fig. 3—Arc welding is being used more 

and more at plant of North American 

Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Calif., as this 

huge factory steps up production for 
national defense 


stand any stress in this condition. 
That all of these factors have been 
met and successfully eliminated as 
hazards in welding is a _ definite 
tribute to the pioneering spirit of 
the metallurgists and welding engi- 
neers asociated with both the air- 
craft and the welding industries. 

All materials that go into an 
airplane obviously must be of the 
highest quality. Therefore, every 
steel mill practice from melting to 
final inspection is carried out with 
the utmost care. Almost all SAE 
X-4130 is produced in the electric 
furnace and but a limited tonnage 
in the open hearth. In either, melt- 
ing practices are controlled precise- 
ly to bring about just the right de- 
gree of deoxidation, for the deoxi- 
dation controls the finished grain 
size, which must be No. 5 or finer 
on the McQuaid-Ehn scale. 

In addition to tubing, SAE X-4130 
is furnished as bars and _ sheets. 
Bars are generally purchased in 
the heat-treated state where they 
develop a tensile strength of 125,000 
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Fig. 2—Arc welding engine mount forg- 
ings at Douglas. Note how welding 
fixture is pivoted on two axes so welder 
can move work to most convenient 
position. Photo from Aircraft Tubing 
Data, Summerill Tubing Co., Bridge- 
port, Pa 


pounds per square inch minimum 
along with an elongation in 2 inches 
of 18.0 per cent minimum. Sheets 
are delivered in the normalized 
condition where they show a mini- 
mum strength of 90,000 pounds per 
square inch with the elongation ex- 
ceeding 20.0 per cent in 2 inches 
for sheets thicker than 3/16-inch. 
Tubing is sold in both the normal- 
ized and heat-treated forms in ac- 
cordance with the physical proper- 
ties detailed in Table II. The fig- 
ures given in Table II conform to 
the requirements of the Air Corps 
Specification .57-180-2D. Most tub- 
ing is supplied in the normalized 
state with the heat treatment, 
where desired, being accomplished 
after welding. 

Welding of SAE X-4130 steel is 
being done by processes that in- 
clude arc, oxyacetylene, butt flash, 
atomic hydrogen and spot welding. 
There has been a recent increase 
in are welding due primarily to 
new equipment and_ techniques. 
Oxyacetylene welding has been for 
many years the standby in aircraft 
welding work. Butt flash welding 
is coming to the fore as the air- 
craft industry expands to where 
mass production justifies its use. 
Atomic hydrogen welding has been 
employed for its well recognized 
ability to deposit sound metal while 
retaining the advantage of a sepa- 
rate heat source which is common 
to oxyacetylene welding as_ well. 
The use of spot welding is limited 
by the inherent properties of the 


Fig. 1—Allowable stresses in welded 
members made from SAE X-4130 tub 
courtesy J. B. Johnson, Welding of Air 
craft Structures, American Welding So- 
ciety Journal, September, 1936 
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process and the air hardening ten- 
dencies of the alloy. 

Each large industry that relies 
upon welding for fabrication of 
metals has certain joints that are 
peculiar to it. In this regard the 
aircraft industry is no exception. 
Primarily the differences, other 
than the fact that extremely thin 
metals are encountered, lie in the 
combination of thin walled tubing 
with gussets of much heavier gage. 

In addition to the butt and _ T- 
welds that are common to piping 
as well as airplane construction, 
there are the scarf, fish mouth, T 
with gussets, lattice, and lattice with 
plate joints. Each type has an al- 
lowable unit stress as indicated in 
Fig. 1. One important modification 
should be noted: Where joints are 
heat treated after welding, the al- 
lowable stress may be as high as 
80 per cent of that of the base 
metal! in the heat-treated state. The 
data in Fig. 1 are for joints that have 
been welded after the material has 
been heat treated. 


Are Welding: An understand 






lding at Vou 
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heat 
treatment. The formation of brit- 
tle, heat affected zones is a func- 
tion of cooling rates. With the arc 
process, cooling rates are much 
higher than with the cxyacetylene 
process. Therefore the gas process 
provides a factor of safety through 
slower rates of cooling. But ex- 
perimental figures have shown that 
both processes are remarkably able 


is found in the metallurgy of 


to deposit weld metal without in- 
troducing an unwanted zone of 
hard, brittle steel. In fact, the 


faster cooling rate of the are 
ess does not bring about the slight 
annealing effect where a 
greater heat imput is found over 
a wider area. 


proc- 


observed 


Before getting too far into the 
subject of aircraft welding by the 
are process it must be remembered 
that special equipment and _ tech 
niague are the order of the day. 
Are welding aircraft steels suc 
cessfully in sections as thin as 
0.016-inch requires special tools and 
well developed skills. 

Naturally, arc welding light sec 


tions calls for low current values 





able reason for the reticence of and small electrodes. In extreme 
welding engineers with regard to cases, the current may fall to a 
arc welding for SAE X-4130 steel value as low as 3 amperes. Here 
Allowable Unit Stress Allowable Unit Stress 
Type Base Metal Type Base Metal 
of Weld P.S.1 of Weld P.S.1 
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the are is apt to be most unstable. 
However, the development of spe- 
cial welding machines designed for 
direct-current welding at low am- 
perages with a_ sufficiently high 
open circuit voltage meets the spe- 
cial conditions of aircraft work. 

Arc stability always has been an 
important consideration. But in 
highly stressed aircraft construc- 
tions, fabricated from thin gages, 
are stability becomes a factor of 
the greatest consequence. Should 
the are go out or should the elec- 
trode stick, unsound metal will re- 
sult. Therefore, the welding gen- 
erator must possess ample arc sta- 
bility to permit the ready deposi- 
tion of welds of uniformly high 
quality. 

Equally as important as the abil- 
ity to maintain an are once estab- 
lished is the capacity for speedy, 
almost instantaneous voltage _re- 
covery needed to insure correct 
striking of the are at the will of 
the operator. 

Amount of Spatter: One factor 
often overlooked when selecting a 
welding generator for aircraft work 
is the amount of spatter. Two fac- 
tors influence amount of spatter 
the welding generator and the weld- 
ing electrode. It is surprising how 
much variation in spatter will be 
observed with the same electrode 
when the power supply is provided 
by different generators. A _ good 
generator feeding current to a 
proper electrode results in a fine 
shower of spatter that may be 
cleaned away easily with hand tools 
such as the wire brush. Slag re- 
moval, too, is facilitated by the 
right are characteristics. 


Are welding of aircraft struc- 


Fig. 6—Strocco crater eliminator can 
be applied to almost any direct current 
welding generator to cut field excita- 
tion at a predetermined rate by means 
of a motor-driven rheostat. This in turn 
slowly snuffs out the arc, allowing gas 
to be evolved from the weld before 
metal becomes too viscous. Made by 
Karl Strobel Corp., 4700 Santa Fe ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 


tures is almost completely restrict- 
ed to direct-current processes, al- 
though alternating current equip- 
ment probably will find a place in 
this industry as electrodes now be- 
ing used lend themselves to alter- 
nating-current welding in most cases. 

Three classes of electrodes fall- 
ing into two distinct groups pre- 
dominate. Most work is done with 
mild steel electrodes of either the 
general-purpose direct-current or 
general-purpose alternating-current 
types. Where heat treatment to a 
high strength level is to follow 
welding, some welding engineers 
favor a _heat-treatable alloy-steel 
electrode. However, since dilution 
of the mild steel electrodes runs 
quite high, their deposits respond 
well to heat treatment. 

The most popular sizes are rods 
3/32 and 1/8-inch, 1/16-inch and 
smaller electrodes. The two small 
sizes, however, account for only a 
small percentage of the total arc 
welding being performed, the small- 
er diameters being troublesome as 
regards slag removal. 

The several qualities determin- 
ing a good aircraft electrode in- 
clude uniformity and concentricity 
of coating, low spatter level, high 
are Stability (alternating-current 
electrodes used on_ direct-current 
welding are quite good in this re- 
gard), ability to be strengthened 
by heat treatment (in those in- 
stances where heat treating is 
done after welding), easily con- 
trolled degree of penetration and a 
readily removable slag. 

Eliminating Are Craters: Voids 
in any welding deposit are undesir- 
able, particularly in aircraft work. 
And thanks to the outstanding piece 
of research accomplished by F. Rob- 
ert Kostoch of North American 

















Aviation Inc., in conjunction with 
C. J. Gallant of the same company, 
a method for eliminating arc crat- 
ers has been established. In addi- 
tion to the structural welds them- 
selves, each of many thousands of 
tack welds in a large airplane struc- 
ture has a crater. And every crater 
provides a possible location for an 
unsound weld. 

Are welders are familiar with 
crater unsoundness and means for 
its elimination. In heavy  weld- 
ments, the cure is simple. But in 
aircraft work, remedies such as 
slowly withdrawing the arc, back- 
ing up over the previously depos- 
ited metal and hesitating before 
breaking the arc in a sideways mo- 
tion merely serve to cover up the 
surface and do not cure deep seat- 
ed gas pockets. But what is worse, 
these supposed remedies hide the 
defects from view. 

Now suppose that instead of 
abruptly extinguishing the are and 
thereby trapping gas before it can 
escape, an electrical resistance is 
introduced into the field excitation 
at a predetermined rate so as to 
s-l-o-w-l-y snuff out the are. This 
allows the gases to be evolved from 
the weld before the viscosity of the 
molten pool can detain them. The 
crater eliminator, Fig. 6, provides 
a convenient and precise means for 
doing just this and so assures the 
soundness of every portion of the 
weld, including the point where 
the crater usually would be found. 

A subsequent article will detail 
other methods of welding SAE X- 
4130 aircraft steel, jig and fixture 
design, heat treatments, etc. It is 
scheduled to appear in STEEL, Nov. 
17, 1941. 


Now Offers Grease 
Pencils in Ten Colors 


@ Purple and green Phano grease 
pencils for marking highly polished 
metal for future identification, in- 
structions to workers or inspectors 
or for layout work are now being 
offered by Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. The addition 
of these two colors now makes it 
possible for a manufacturer to have 
a choice of 10 colors. 





TABLE Il—Physical Properties of SAE X 4130 Aircraft Tubing 


Wall 
Thickness in. 
Up to and inc. 0.035 
Over 0.035 to 0.186 inc. 
Over 0.186 


Condition 
Normalized 


Heat Treated 


HT-125 Up to 0.06 inc. 
HT-125 Over 0.06 

HT-150 Up to 0.06 inc. 
HT-150 Over 0.06 

HT-1860 Up to 0.06 inc. 
HT-180 Over 0.06 . 
HT-200 Up to 0.06 inc. 


HT-200 


Over 0.06 





Tensile Str. Yield Pt. 


p.s.i. min. p.s.i. min. 
95,000 75,000 
95,000 75,000 
90,000 70,000 

125,000 95,000 

125,000 95,000 

150,000 112,000 

150,000 112,000 

180,000 135,000 

180,000 135,000 

200,000 150,000 

200,000 150,000 





Extension under Elong. 2”% min. 
load in./in. Full Tube Strip 
0.0045 10 5 
0.0045 12 7 
0.0043 - 15 10 
0.0052 12 7 
0.0052 18 11 
0.0057 10 6 
0.0057 15 9 
0.0065 8 5 
0.0065 12 7 
0.0070 7 4 
0.0070 11 6 
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The story of the WHITCOMB locomotive is simple. For 35 years the Whitcomb 
people have been concentrating on the development of industrial locomotives. 
By limiting the objectives to fundamentals, progress has been rapid. The ob- 
jectives are these: low cost maintenance, sturdy construction, power to spare, 
efficiency and dependable operation. In line with these objectives, Whitcomb 
designers have concentrated on simplicity, the elimination of all unnecessary 
complications, and built a mobile power unit that is welcomed by scores of 
industries throughout the country where efficiency and economy are para- 
mount requirements for haulage and switching service. 
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Modern 


Contributions 


of 


TITANIUM 


to 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


@ TITANIUM is one of the ele. 
ments that form stable oxides, or 
which may be said to have a high 
affinity for oxygen, and for that 
reason it serves as a useful deoxi- 
dizer for steel and other engineer- 
ing alloys. Other elements com- 
monly used for the same purpose 
are silicon and aluminum, their ox- 
ides being likewise much more sta- 
ble, or more strongly united, than 
is iron oxide, Titanium ranks be- 
tween silicon and aluminum in de- 
oxidizing power, being considerably 
more effective than silicon, and is 
generally classed with aluminum as 
a “strong” deoxidizer. 

Steel is deoxidized before casting 
chiefly to prevent the evolution of 
carbon monoxide gas, the product 
of the reaction between iron oxide 
and the carbon in the steel, so that 
the castings or ingots will be sound 
and free from blowholes after they 
have solidified. Other advantages, 
however, have also been found to 
follow from the treatment of steel 
with an adequate quantity of a 
strong deoxidizer. One of these is 
less segregation, or greater unifor- 
mity of composition throughout the 
ingot. Some slight segregation of 
impurities in certain parts of an in- 
got as compared with other parts 
is probably unavoidable, because 
most impurities in steel tend natur- 
ally to be concentrated in the part 
that freezes last. But when the steel 
is poorly deoxidized, so that gas 
bubbles are rising while the ingot 
is partly frozen, there is a much 
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greater tendency for more of the 
impure liquid to be concentrated in 
streaks and pockets in the upper 
part of the ingot, and the segrega- 
tion of impurities is greater. Strong 
deoxidation prevents this action, 
and therefore decreases segregation. 

Another effect of strong deoxida- 
tion, more recently discovered, is 
that treatment of steel with a 
strong deoxidizer tends to produce 
a finer grain size, and improved 
vield strength, ductility, and im- 
pact resistance, but lower harden- 
ability assuming heat treatment at 
usual temperatures. The exact con- 
nection between deoxidation and 
fine grain size is not so readily ex- 
plained as are the other effects of 
deoxidation previously noted, but 
the finer grain is generally thought 
to be due to the interference of 
some compound of the deoxidizing 
agent with the normal growth of 
the steel grains at high tempera- 
tures. The effective compound may 
likely be oxide (alumina or titania) 
distributed through the steel in par- 
ticles so small that they cannot be 
distinguished with the microscope. 
Since all the commonly used strong 
deoxidizers, such as aluminum and 
titanium, form stable nitrides as 
well as oxides, however, it may be 
that nitride particles rather than 
oxides are responsible for prevent- 
ing or delaying grain growth in 
strongly deoxidized steel. 

Prepared for STEEL by the technical 
staff of the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Tapping a heat of basic open-hearth 
steel into a 150-ton ladle. Overflow slag 


is handled in thimble-type ladle shown 
at the right 
Aluminum is the element most 


used for producing fine-grained 
steel, but recently titanium is be- 
ing substituted to an increasing de- 
gree. This is due not only to the 
searcity of aluminum, but also to 
certain definite advantages of titan- 
ium as a deoxidizer. Aluminum- 
treated steel is likely to suffer from 
dirtiness that is conspicuous even 
without microscopic examination, as 
the alumina produced is not easily 


eliminated from the molten steel 
and often collects in groups or 
“salaxies” of fine inclusions that 


develop into serious streaks and 
seams in the finished product. Ti- 
tanium when used in moderate 
amounts does not have this effect, 
and when used with aluminum it 
serves to reduce the dirtiness for 
which aluminum is responsible. The 
improvement in quality, and in yield 
of high-grade product, often more 
than justifies the slightly higher 
cost of the titanium. 

Thus a large and increasing ton- 
nage of strongly deoxidized steel is 
now being made with titanium re- 
placing a part, or all, of the alumi- 
num that previously was relied on 
for this kind of steel. The form of 
titanium employed for this purpose 
is of course not the virtually pure 
metal, as is the case with aluminum, 

(Please turn to Page 110) 
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What does it take to smooth 
a Warbird's Feathers ? 






A wingspread of 212 feet 
..every inch preened 
Sleek as satin! 
fect smoothness of the 
metal sheathing on Amer- 
ican warbirds like the 
B-19, world’s.mightiest 


The per- 


bomber, 
looks. 


isn’t there for 


It’s essential to 

































top performance. How do | 
they get the flawless 
sheets of metal used to 
make airplanes? They're 
rolled out by the ton by 
giant steel rolls. And 
keeping the surfaces of 
these rolls ground to 
almost perfect accuracy 
and finish is another 
of the vital contribu- 
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tions of Carborundum— 
made wheels to America’s 
defense. 


Thousands of other products for defense and 
for normal needs are made by the rolling 
process. Plate glass for your car, steel 
rails, plastics, tin plate and paper are 
only a few. And since their surfaces can be 
only as perfect as the faces of the rolls 
that roll them, finish is highly important. 
Today, surface quality of rolls can be main 
tained to within a millionth of an inch by 
the use of Carborundum—made grinding wheels. 








The same skill and experience that have helped 
develop modern roll grinding techniques are at 
your disposal, too. Whatever your use of grind— 
ing wheels or coated abrasives, Carborundum ) 
engineers can help you. Send for your copy of 
"Theory and Practice of Roll Grinding"—Form No. 
A-—786. Write The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 
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Carborundum and Aloxite are registered trade-marks of 
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and indicate manufacture by The Carborundun 
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on the floor. The latter is connected 
with the vise proper by a steel tube 
which carries the hydraulic fluid to 


e 
ma a ram behind the back jaw and thus 


Munitions Engraver 


@ George Gorton Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis., has developed a model 
M-E munitions engraver stripped 
down especially for defense work. It 
is used to engrave or profile such 
parts as gun range scales, indicator 
plates, gun barrels, airplane pro- 
peller pump housings, rangefinder 
bands, gun sight dials, gun elevation 
scales and air temp dials. By elim- 
inating many controls and adjust- 
ments necessary to give standard 





machines their versatility, the unit 
can be produced nearly three times 
as fast without sacrificing accuracy. 
Simplification has been achieved by 
an improved spindle drive and by 


providing the model with a fixed 
pantograph reduction ratio. Stock 
tools and accessories used with 


standard engraving machines are 
used equally well in the munitions 
engraver. 


Hydraulic Vise 


@ Studebaker Machine Co., Nine 
South Clinton street, Chicago, has 
placed on the market a new hydrau- 
lic vise capable of developing pres- 
sures up to 5 tons between its jaws. 
It is designed to speed up smail 
press and cutting operations, as 
well as ordinary vise work. The 
vise is operated entirely by foot 
control, permitting use of both 
hands. Pressure to close jaws is 
controlled by a foot pedal pump 
arrangement in a pedestal mounted 
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moves it forward. Thus three pedals 
are involved in the operation of the 
unit—one moves the vise jaw to 
contact against the work, a second 
applies pressure up to 5 tons and 
a third releases the jaw. The vise 
is capable of handling press work, 
punching, bending, cutting, straight- 
ening, testing and stamping. It 
mounts horjzontally on any bench 
as well as vertically on wall or post. 
Semisteel constructed, it is avail- 
able in two sizes. 


Hydraulic Jolter 


@ Syntron Co., 370 Lexington av- 
enue, Homer City, Pa., announces 
a new line of water-powered hydrau- 
lie packers or jolters for packing 
materials in barrels or drums. It 
consists of a deck plate on which 
the barrel, drum, carton or other 
container to be filled and packed is 
placed, and a hydraulically operated 





cylinder which lifts the table and 
drops it with a sharp jolt approxi- 
mately once per second. The speed 
of the jolts per minute as well as 
the overall lift are controlled by a 
hand valve in the water line from 





which the unit obtains its power. 
Operation of the unit only requires 
about 50 pounds of water pressure 
per square inch. A small electric 
motor-driven pump with a closed 
circuit can be used to operate the 
equipment. 


Air Circuit Breaker 
For Repetitive Duty 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has in- 
troduced a new, compact type DK 
circuit breaker for use in industrial 
or power plants where operation 
under repetitive duty cycles is re- 
quired. It is available in 15,000 and 
25,000-ampere interrupting capaci- 
ties in all standard current ratings 
from 15 to 600 amperes for opera- 
tion on 1, 2, 3 or 4-pole 600-volt al- 
ternating current or 250-volt direct 
current circuits. The breaker is 


equipped with a rotary type, remov- 
able operating handle for controlling 
the breaker manually. In addition, 
electric operation can be provided 





by a motor mechanism and a shunt 
trip. Main contacts are of silver 
alloy and employ a self-wiping ac- 
tion. “De-Ion” are quenchers mini- 
mize burning on the main and the 
arcing contacts. The unit is being 
offered in. four different forms 
an open type and three forms for 
enclosed applications. Accessories 
include _ oil-suction magnetic, or 
thermal-magnetic overload trip 
units which are adjustable for mini- 
mum tripping. 


Explosive Preventive 


@ Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., reports a new explosive 
preventive in the form of conduc- 
tive rubber flooring for use in mu- 
nitions plants where surfaces must 
be an excellent conductor of static 
electricity and must at the same 
time withstand chemical actions. 

Black in color, the rubber flooring 
is made in four thicknesses with 
smooth, plate finish that may be 
cleaned with steam or clear luke- 
warm water. It is especially suit- 
able for munitions plants because 
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NIAGARA PRESSES in Action— 
on AMERICA’S PRODUCTION LINES 
















The above photograph shows a typical line-up of 
Niagara Series ‘‘A’’ Inclinable Open-Back Presses 


in one of America’s foremost airplane plants. 


More strokes per hour are the result of Niagara 
advanced engineering features including instant 


acting sleeve clutch with built-in single stroke 
PRESSES, SHEARS 


mechanism, stron¢ rigid frames, and slides operat- 
AND MACHINES § rigid Ira : P 


fw ing in multiple ‘‘V’’ gibs for long die life. 
PLATE AND SHEET METAL 
WORK Write for Bulletin 58. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: LEADER BLDG., CLEVELAND - - -GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT. - -50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
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it maintains a smooth, even sur- 
face, free from cracks, ridges or 
depressions and resists indentation 
from truck and heavy foot traffic 
as well as from stools or tables. 


Aircraft Welding Torch 


@ National Cylinder Gas Co., 207 
West Wacker drive, Chicago, has 
placed on the market a new Rego 
aircraft welding torch for making 
fast sound welds. It features ex- 
ceptional balance for _ precision 
work, and is very light in weight 

weighing only seven ounces. Con- 
venient front-end valve wheels on 


the unit also provide one-hand 
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flame adjustment of the new torch. 

In addition, long bend and short 
bend swaged tips of pure copper, 
with brass protectors prevent dam- 
age to tip threads. These are avail- 
able in sizes 76, 72, 68, 62, 59, 55, 
53 and 51 (drill size of orifice). 
Flame characteristics of the torch 
may be varied from short to long 
pointed. 


Flexible Coupling 


@ Harris Products Co., 5435 Com- 
monwealth avenue, Detroit, has 
placed on the market a new type 
D flexible coupling which can serve 
as a connecting medium for oil lu- 
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bricating lines as well as a coupling 
capable of transmitting torque. It 
also can be used for any size shaft- 
ing between \“ and 5/16-inch in- 
clusive. 

Like the rest of the Torflex line, 
the new unit employs two metal 
caps, and two rubber bushings. But 
the spacer, which is required to 
keep the rubber bushings separated 
so they will tighten onto the shaft- 
ing when the metal caps are screwed 
together, consists of a nipple and 
two fiber washers instead of the 
double end all-metal type. 

The couplings can be pre-assem- 
bled, or can be put together “piece- 
meal” on the two shafts. Torque ca- 
pacities range up to approximately 
45-pound inches at recommended 
usages and will compensate for high 
parallel and angular misalignment 
depending on the size of the shaft- 
ing. 


Transformer Welders 


@ Wilson Welder & Metals Co. Inc., 
60 East Forty-second street, New 
York, has developed a new line of 
alternating current transformer 
welders in 300, 500, 750 and 1000 
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ampere capacities. Known as model 
TW, these are completely self-con- 
tained units for use in shipyards, 
railroads and steel mills. They have 
a wide range of current output, and 
continuous stepless current regula- 
tion is provided by means of a hand 
crank on top of the machine. This 
model is said to operate “cooler” 
because of the divided construction 


of the coils. All coil covering is 
spun glass fiber, heat-resistant, 
class BB insulation. On 60 cycle 


units, all sizes are fan-cooled except 
the 300 ampere size. On 25 cycle 
units, all sizes are fan-cooled. The 
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60 cycle units have high and low 
range switches, while the 25 cycle 
units have only one range. 


Spring Balance 


@ Lewis-Shepard Co., 245 Walnut 
street, Watertown, Mass., has intro- 
duced a special spring balance de- 
vice for easing the raising and low- 
ering of the hinged section of port- 
able elevators where fairly frequent 
hinging operations are necessary. 
Powerful compression springs with- 
in the cylinders balance the weight 
of the upper frame, enabling one 
man to raise and lower the frame 
quickly. This spring balance will 
balance hinged sections 8 feet, some- 








times longer, in length. The illus- 
tration shows one man balancing the 
hinged upper section of a stacker 
on the tips of the fingers of one 
hand. 


Inkless Recorder 


@ General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., announces a new low- 
chart speed recorder which tele- 
scopes 30-day load and voltage sur- 
veys, formerly requiring 60-foot 
strip charts, into a chart only 30 
inches long. It has a chart speed 
of only 1-inch per day and allows 
the operating record for an entire 
month to be checked at a glance. 

Speed of recorder is made possible 
by the inkless recording mechanism 
which makes an impression by 
pressing the chart against a type- 
writer ribbon. The inkless feature 
obviates freezing and evaporating 
difficulties. Setting up the new re- 
corder for operation is simple. Date 
and time may be marked at the 
beginning of the record, and date 
and time of any other point can be 
found quickly by counting each 1- 
inch time line as a day. The unit 
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is obtainable as an ammeter or a The base of each attachment is 


voltmeter. secured to the table of the machine 

‘ by a clamp, which is operated by 
Truing Attachments a knob at the outer end of the at- 
@ Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- tachment for the No. 5 machine 
dence, R. I., announce three new and by a lever on the other sizes. 
radius wheel truing attachments The hand-operated diamond tool 
for use on its No. 5 plain grinding holder is supported and guided by 
machines, Nos. 10 and 12 and Nos. a fixed segment-shaped piece; and 
20, 22 and 23 plain grinding ma- the segment, in turn, is mounted 
chines. These provide a means of on a Slide which is adjustable trans- 
forming wheels for grinding to versely in the attachment base and 


is clamped in position by a screw. 
This transverse adjustment permits 


shoulders where a fillet is required, 
and permit shaping either the right- 


hand or left-hand corner of the shaping the grinding wheel without 
grinding wheel to any convex changing its position. 
radius from zero to *%-inch. Figures stamped on the finished 





BOTH AMPCO-EQUIPPED! 
Sleek, 400-mile-an-hour fighting planes and ponderous earth-moving equip- 
ment, both are equipped with AMPCO METAL, that sturdy alloy of the alu- 
minum bronze class. Different types of applications, of course, but each de- 
pendent upon Ampco bronzes for protection against wear, impact, fatigue 


and other types of metal failure. Airplanes and power shovels are only 
two of the many diverse kinds of equipment regularly employing AMPCO. 


The range of uses of Ampco bronzes extends through all industry. The 
wear-resistant qualities and high physical properties of the metal are rec- 
ognized by performance-conscious engi- 
neers in key defense activities. 

This versatile bronze has proven itself in machine 
tools, ordnance, aircraft, heavy machinery — 
wherever a bronze that can “take it’ is needed. 
Investigate its use, when you have a metal prob- 
lem. It is available in six grades of hardness and 
physical properties. Ask for Catalogue No. 22, 
or specialized literature. 
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back face of the diamond tool hold- 
er show the radial distance from 
this surface to the center of the 
segment-shaped guide when the tool 
holder is in operating position. Con- 
sequently, by using a micrometer 
or suitable gage, the diamond tool 
is readily adjusted to give the radius 
desired. Each attachment includes 
a diamond tool blank. 


Power and Control Units 
For Resistance Welding 


@ Weltronic Corp., 2832 East Grand 
boulevard, Detroit, announces com- 
plete power and control units for 





resistance welding—including, in 
one compact cabinet, contactors and 
firing relays, sequence timer, pro- 
tecting fuses, limit switches, motor 
starter, low voltage transformer and 
relay. 

The cabinets not only eliminate 
the necessity for the usual multi- 
plicity of separate control units but 
also eliminate all external inter- 
unit wiring requirements. The con- 
trol units are assembled in the steel 
back panel cabinets to meet the 
user’s requirements. They are of- 
fered for any type of welding equip- 
ment, and are available with a wide 
variety of contactors, ranging up 
to 600-ampere capacity, with syn- 





Therw-flake 


INSULATION BRICK 


One of lightest insulation brick available— (about 


one pound each). 


Has low thermal conductivity, and is most eco- 
nomical for efficient insulation. 

Can be compacted without breaking and cuts easily. 

Especially valuable for back up work behind fire 


brick walls. 


Acts as expansion cushion between furnace walls 
and binding structure. 


Write for Information and Prices 


Other Therm-Oflake Products 


Made from Exfoliated Vermiculite 
Granules - Brick - Block - Concrete 
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chronous and nonsynchronous types. 

In addition, similar units, without 
ignitron contactors and firing relays, 
are being offered for controlling the 
operation of a wide variety of auto- 
matic machines. 


Impact Wrench 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., has developed a new size 508 
air-operated impact wrench which 
can be used in close places due to its 
short over-all length and small nose 
diameter. It is designed with the 
patented Pott impact wrench prin- 
ciple which localizes steel to steel 
impact without transmitting shock 
to other parts of the tool. Easily 
operated with one hand, the tool 
has a_ form-fitting pistol grip 
equipped with a trigger-type throt- 





tle. By a single turn of a lever, the 
rotation can be reversed. Average 
working speed of the unit at 90 
pounds pressure is 850 revolutions 
per minute. 


Quick-Acting Clamps 


Products Engineering Co., 416 
South Robinson boulevard, Los An- 
geles, has introduced a new line of 
quick-acting clamps adaptable to 
practically all manufacturing, tool- 
ing and fabrication requirements. 
The clamps in the line are designed 
for application on jigs and fixtures 
in a large variety of ways. They are 
constructed of combinations of hot- 
rolled and cold rolled steel, and 
rivets and rollers are heat treated 
for strength and long wear. 


Fixture Hanger Pylet 


@ Pyle-National Co., 1334 North 
Kostner avenue, Chicago, announces 
a U series fixture hanger Pylet es- 
pecially designed for installation of 
combination mercury vapor and in- 
candescent lamp fixtures used in 
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industrial plant lighting. It pro- 


vides a permanent mounting for 
the transformer required for the 


mercury vapor lamp above the mes- 
senger or span wire. The weight 
of the transformer is carried by 


the support rod attached to the 


ceiling structure of the building. 
The union hub of the Pylet is slot- 
ted to receive the messenger wire 
and a steel barrier is provided with- 
in the hub through which the mes- 
senger wire can slide without dan- 
ger of abrasion. Space is provided 
for two pairs of No. 10 wire. The 
union rut will not loosen when in- 
stalled, as pressure on the messen- 
ger wire has a locking effect. The 
Pylet body will take a single or 2- 





PATENTS 
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gang receptacle. A hook also is 
provided at the bottom of the Pylet 
body to fit the double outlet fixture 
loop for two portable cords. Both 
hook and fixture loop are designed 
so that the fixture pendent must be 
raised to an angle of approximately 
45 degrees before the fixture can be 
detached from the hook. 


Carbon Filament Lamps 


@ North American Electric Lamp 
Co., 1025a Tyler street, St. Louis, 
has introduced Nalco inside-silvered 
carbon filament lamps for infra- 
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red ray processes in drying, baking, 
heating and dehydrating. They are 
designed so the polished silver in 
the base end of the lamps acts as a 
reflector to project the infra-red 
rays toward the surface being 
worked on. They are being offered 
in 250-watt types for 110 to 120 
volts. 


Hydraulic Pump 


Detroit Universal Duplicator Co., 
253 St. Aubin, Detroit, announces 
a new Dudco infinitely variable de- 
livery, hydraulic pump of dual vane 
design which employs a means of 








balancing the vanes so that over 
heating is eliminated. Designed for 
continuous operation at high pres- 
sures, it is recommended for use 
where the possibility of line surges 
require a “break-proof” pump. 
The pump handles 1250 pounds 
per square inch pressures, and can 
be used where periodic pressures 
go as high as 2000 pounds per 
square inch. Each of the dual vanes 
employed in the pump is bevelled 
around its entire edge so that oil 
from the oil hole in the rotor can 
flow around all the edges of the 
vanes. Thus “back” pressure can 
be placed on the vanes from the 


MONEY-SAVING HELICAL REDUCERS 





% It's a two-way saving... 


in manufacturing because of 


the simplicity of design by Horsburgh & Scott engineers and 


..in maintenance and freedom from breakdowns because 


of the rugged and precision construction of every part from 
the finest materials. Investigate these H. & S. Helical Reducers 


with their lower first cost and longer trouble-free life. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for Speed Reducer Catalog 39 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 






stator side The bevelling also 
serves to hold the vanes “contrally” 
with respect to the housing. 


Patch Vulcanizer 


@ B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
has placed on the market a new 
type RO patch vulcanizer for main- 
tenance of conveyor belting in the 
field. Designed for repairing covers 
of conveyor belting, it is round in 
shape, measuring 10 inches in diam- 
eter and of the single heated platen 
type. It clamps, in use, against a 


Inspector’s Stamps 


@ New Method Steel Stamps Inc., 
149 Jos Campau, Detroit, announces 
new type of inspectors’ stamps fa- 
cilitating identifications of parts 
especially in industries working 
three shifts. The stamps are num- 
bered from 1 to 99, the numbers 
in each group used by each shift be- 
ing enclosed in identifying shaped 
borders. Thus, one shift has the 
numbers enclosed in a square, an- 
other in a triangle, another in a 
circle, another still—if needed in 
an oval. 


steel plate 12 inches in diameter 
held against the opposite sides of 
the belt. 


This makes it possible to assign 
identical numbers with different bor- 






At the Craine-Schrage Steel 
Company, as in modern plants 
everywhere, you'll find the 


Hack Saws are MARVELS 


Add this Detroit plant to the long list of leading steel companies, forge shops and 
industrials that have standardized on MARVEL Metal-sawing Equipment. In this plant 
you will find: a MARVEL No. 18 Saw, MARVEL No. 9A and No. 6A Heavy-duty High 
Speed Saws, and a MARVEL No. 8 Band Saw. So it is in modern plants in all parts 
of the country—MARVEL Sawing Machines predominate. 


Whatever your metal sawing problem, whether cutting-off from bar stock or large 
billets, there are MARVEL Saws exactly suited to your needs. Your local MARVEL 
Sawing Engineer will gladly study your metal-cutting problems and recommend the 
most suitable methods and equipment to speed up your production. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO., “The Hack Saw People’ 


5700 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. Eastern Sales: 225 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
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ders to inspectors or operators do- 
ing identical work. The stamps are 
available in sizes ranging from 5/32 
to 5/16-inch sized border—the stand- 
ard sizes including also 3/16 and 
4% -jnch. 


Heat-Treating Furnace 


@ Sentry Co., Foxboro, Mass., has 
placed on the market a smaller size 
pit type controlled atmosphere fur- 
nace for heating high speed steel. 
Similar to the larger unit introduced 
earlier this year, the unit handles 
shorter tools or tools that require 
the hardening of a short end only. 
These are handled in a vertical posi- 
tion to eliminate any tendency to 
warp or to change shape when being 
heated. The atmosphere produced 
is the correct neutral atmosphere, 
whether the alloy be molybdenum, 
cobalt or tungsten high speed steels. 
The furnace has a maximum rating 
of 16 kilowatts with a normal oper- 
ating consumption of 4 to 8 kilo- 
watts per hour. Heating time from 





cold to 2350 degrees Fahr. is about 
one hour. Heating elements proper- 
ly spaced along side the muffle pro- 
vide uniform muffle temperature. 
Shielded electrical terminals elimin- 
ate any necessity for a water-cooled 
terminal system. The electrical de- 
sign permits direct connection to 
either 110 or 220-volt supply without 
the use of a transformer. 


Electronic Robot 


@ Through a typographical error, 
the electronic robot introduced by 
Max Mosher, 130 West Forty-second 
street, New York, described last 
week in this department, was said 
to be built in capacities up to 25 
horsepower on the grinder motor. 
The sentence referring to the ca- 
pacity should have read: “The 
panels are built in capacities up to 
250 horsepower etc.” 
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Durable Spring Parts 
Made from Bridgeport 
New Phosphor Bronze 





Lasting resilience is an outstanding feature 
of spring parts fabricated from Bridgeport 
New Phosphor Bronze, which is produced 
and tested under the rigid metallurgical con- 
trol necessary to assure an alloy of uniformly 
high quality. Large bar methods of casting, 
annealing in the most modern type furnaces, 
and rolling on 4-high tandem mills are fac- 
tors that contribute to the exceptional prop- 
erties of Bridgeport New Phosphor Bronze. 





These spring parts are typical of the many precision- 
made, resilient shapes that can be fabricated from 
Bridgeport New Phosphor Bronze. 





Memos on Brass—No. 24 





The alloy containing 70% copper and 
30% zinc is characterized by an un- 
usual combination of strength and 
ductility. It is especially suitable for 
use where severe deep drawing, form- 
ing, bending, or expanding operations 
are involved. One of its most exten- 
sive applications is in the manufac- 
ture of cartridge cases, and the alloy 
is frequently designated as ‘‘Cartridge 
Brass.” 











Copper Now Used In 
Sodium Reflectors 





Chromium-plated copper is being used for 
reflectors on sodium luminaires on atrial basis, 
it is reported, and has been found to have 
excellent weathering properties and other 
characteristics required of outdoor lighting 
fixtures. Chromium-plating over nickel-plat- 
ing on copper is said to rank among the 
best available materials for this purpose. 











Duronze III Offers Exceptional 
Advantages in Many Applications 





Strength, Hardness, and Corrosion Resistance are Chief 
Factors Contributing to its Success in Severe Service 





In this age of highly specialized engineer- 
ing requirements, unusual physical proper- 
ties in metals and alloys are becoming more 
and more important. Although brass, bronze, 
and copper hold a leading place in industry 
because of their exceptional properties— 
such as excellent corrosion resistance, great 
strength, toughness, and ease of workability 
—it is sometimes necessary to look for ma- 
terials with still higher physical properties. 
For such cases, Duronze* III offers unusual 
advantages. 

Duronze III is a patented silicon alumi- 
num bronze alloy containing approximately 
91% copper, 7% aluminum, and 2% silicon. 
In other words, it is an aluminum bronze 
modified by the addition of silicon, an alloy- 
ing element that has a tendency to increase 
corrosion resistance, strength, and hardness. 
The alloy is silver yellow in color. It is ap- 
proximately 9% lighter in weight than brass, 
and about 10% lighter than the silicon- 
copper alloys which are called silicon bronzes 
by the trade. 


High Tensile Strength 


Duronze III has an unusual combination 
of properties desirable for modern engineer- 
ing requirements. Where brass in the an- 
nealed condition, for example, has a tensile 
strength of about 45,000 Ibs. per sq. in., 
Duronze III averages from 85,000 to 90,000 
Ibs. per sq. in.—a value about 100% greater. 
Ordinary ‘‘silicon bronzes’? average from 
50,000 to 60,000 Ibs. per sq. in. in the an- 
nealed and hot forged conditions. When 
silicon bronze and brass are hard drawn to 
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increase their tensile strength to about 85,000 
Ibs. per sq. in., their elongations drop to 
about 20% and 12% respectively, compared 
with 35% for annealed Duronze III of equiv- 
alent tensile strength. Hot forged Duronze 
III averages about 90,000 lbs. per sq. in. ten- 
sile strength, as compared with about 50,000 
Ibs. per sq. in. for hot forged brass rod. 

Although Duronze III does not contain 
lead, it is free machining because the chips 
are fine and break up into small pieces. 
While it is not as free machining as highly 
leaded brass, it is much easier to cut down 
than non-leaded bronzes. In addition, the 
alloy is very hard, compared with ordinary 
non-ferrous alloys, and has a lower friction 
value than brass or copper. These properties 
are especially valuable when Duronze III is 
used in items that are in contact with slid- 
ing parts made from ferrous materials. 


Production of Duronze III 


Since it is essentially a hot working alloy, 
Duronze III is made by the hot extrusion 
process, and is supplied in rod form in con- 
ventional shapes, such as round, hexagon, 
square, and rectangular. It is not supplied 
in the form of sheet or tubing. 

As Duronze III hardens rapidly when cold 
worked, it is not practical to make it in 
sizes much smaller than those which come 
The finished 
rods, however, are cold drawn to size. 


from the extrusion machine. 


Since Duronze III has the corrosion re- 
sistance of aluminum bronze fortified with 


( Continued on page 2, column 2) 





Oil burner nozzles, valve stems, and pivot pins for circuit breaker bridge arms are among 
the many strong, corrosion-resisting parts that can be fabricated from Duronze III. 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the twenty-eighth of a series of 
articles on the properties and uses of 
the copper alloys, and continues the sub- 
ject of the copper-tin alloys. 





PROPERTIES OF THE 
COPPER-TIN ALLOYS 


As an introduction to the subject of the 
copper-tin alloys last month, curves were 
shown indicating the general effect of tin on 
certain of the properties of copper. While 
the range of tin contents is not great, a 
number of alloys are regularly made com- 
mercially, which are listed in the table at 
the bottom of the adjoining column. 


Effect of Phosphorus 


It will be noted that all these alloys con- 
tain small amounts of phosphorus. As pointed 
out last month, copper and tin alone do not 
alloy readily, and small amounts of phos- 
phorus are almost always added. This state- 
ment needs some clarification. When tin is 
added to a bath of molten copper, the copper 
oxide which is likely to be present is reduced 
by the tin to form tin oxide and copper. 
Tin oxide is almost insoluble and is not 
sufficiently different in specific gravity to 
permit it to be slagged off. It can, however, 
be reduced by phosphorus to form phos- 
phorus pentoxide, which will float to the sur- 
face and can be removed by skimming. If 
the tin oxide is not thus removed, it will 
solidify in the casting at an early stage in 
the form of a film or network, thus producing 
a weak and brittle casting, unsuitable for 
fabrication. Other elements than phosphorus, 
such as silicon, can be used when certain 
specific properties are desired. 


Amount of Phosphorus Added 


While, theoretically, the amount of phos- 
phorus added need be no more than required 
to reduce the oxides present, it is not pos- 
sible to calculate this quantity with any 
great degree of certainty. Hence the addi- 
tion of phosphorus is increased to permit an 
appreciable residual quantity of phosphorus. 
Moreover, it has been found that phosphorus 
is helpful in increasing the hardness of phos- 
phor bronze. While the usual alloy contains 
only about 0.10% phosphorus, some pro- 
ducers add greater quantities as a means of 
increasing the hardness and tensile strength 
of the material. This increased hardness, 
however, is likely to produce a less ductile 
material, and the advantages of increased 
hardness are somewhat offset by the de- 
crease in the ductility of the alloy. 


Uses of Duronze III 


( Continued from page 1, column 3) 


silicon, it is considered one of the most highly 
corrosion-resisting of the non-ferrous alloys. 

Duronze III finds one of its most impor- 
tant applications in the manufacture of 
solderless connectors, where a strong mate- 
rial is needed to hold securely the wire, 
cable, or hollow cable, which is fastened by 
clamping action instead of by soldered 
points. The high corrosion resistance of 
Duronze III is an added advantage in parts 
of this type, which are exposed to the action 
of the elements. 


Other uses of Duronze III 


Recently Duronze III has been finding 
many uses in machine gun construction. A 
number of parts are made either from rod 
or from hot forging. Here the alloy’s high 
strength and low coefficient of friction are 
of special importance. Other applications are 
in the manufacture of sleeves for compres- 
sion fittings for oil and gas lines in airplane 
construction. These fittings support the tub- 
ing and reduce breakage from flexing result- 
ing from vibration. 

Hot forgings for valve stems, universal 
joints, and parts for acetylene torches are 
frequently made from Duronze III. In gen- 
eral, its applications include those cases 
where brass and ordinary bronzes are not 
strong or tough enough to meet the require- 
ments of the service. 

Because of its low coefficient of friction, 
Duronze III is used for the manufacture of 
thrust screws which mesh with steel. Here 
wear is reduced on both the steel and the 
Duronze III. Another application is in the 
manufacture of Duronze III threaded bush- 
ings in gate valves made from stainless steel. 
Friction between Duronze III and stainless 
steel is lower than between stainless steel 
parts, especially when the valve is operated 
at high temperature. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











An immersion tin finish can be applied to 
brass or copper surfaces in 10 seconds, it is 
reported, in many instances replacing slow boil- 
ing methods of tin plating. Work can be han- 
dled in baskets or on wire. Finish is said to 
be inexpensive, and to have high resistance to 
tarnishing. (No. 260) 


A new solderless lug of the set screw type 
is made of seamless electrolytic copper with a 
heavy brass shell that is said to reduce heating. 
Current-carrying capacity is evenly distributed 
from wire to lug. 8 sizes are available for a range 
from No. 14 wire to 2,000,000 cm cable. (No. 261) 


Hard soldering of cold worked copper and 
copper alloys can be effected by a patented 
process that prevents loss of hardness and elim- 
inates need for re-working, it is said. Process 
is reported to involve accurate control of elec- 
trical energy, a solder with a low flow tempera- 
ture, and means for chilling the work imme- 
diately after the joining operation. (No. 262) 


A clear liquid can be applied to glass sur- 
faces to protect them from welding spatter. 
It forms a transparent film, and is described 
by the maker as especially suitable for use on 
welders goggles, one application being suffi- 
cient to protect the glass from pitting for 
approximately 25 hours’ service. (No. 263) 


A measuring machine is reported to provide 

a simple and accurate means for checking 
gages, tools and parts. It consists of a master 
bar, dividing screw, and means for controlling 
measuring pressure, all mounted on a rigid bed. 
The machine reads directly to 0.00001 inch. 
Means are provided for indicating when the 
correct measuring pressure has been reached. 
(No. 264) 


A portable welder is designed for use on 110 
volts AC, and is adaptable for use in welding, 
brazing, or soldering of brass, copper, and other 
metals, it is said. The maker suggests its use 
in butt, lap, and fillet welding, repairing frac- 
tures, filling pits in castings, and building up 
shafts, gears, and other parts. (No. 265) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information on any of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





TYPICAL PHOSPHOR BRONZES (NOMINAL ANALYSES) 











Alloy % Copper %Tin %Phosphorus % Lead Pat sabe 
Phosphor Bronze....... 98.2 1.8 .05 
4% Phosphor Bronze... 95.75 4.0 iao — A 
5% Phosphor Bronze.... 94.9 5.0 10 — A 
8% Phosphor Bronze.... 91.9 8.0 .10 —_ 8: 
10% Phosphor Bronze 89.9 10.0 -10 — D 
Leaded Phosphor Bronze. 92.9 4.0 .10 3.0 B 











PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS— 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze*, 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming 
and spinning. 


CONDENSER, HEAT EX- 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers, oi! refineries, and process 
industries, 

*Trade-name. 


PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley, messen- 
ger wire and cable. 

WELDING ROD—For repairing 
cast iron and steel, fabricat- 

ing silicon bronze tanks. 


LEDRITE* ROD—For 
making automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


plumbing, 
piping. 


“Bridgeport” 


Established 1865 


COPPER WATER TUBE — For 
heating, underground 


DURONZE ALLOYS — High- 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion-resistant connectors, 
marine hardware; hot rolled 
sheets for tanks, boilers, 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. 


BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
WIRE -— For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 
FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
—Engineering staff, special equipment 
for making parts or complete items. 


BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 


**Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
ground and industrial services. 





BRIDGEPORT BRASS 














Handling Shell 


(Concluded from Page 88) 


the proper conveyor level and 
places them on the conveyor. They 
may be moved immediately to the 
shipping dock or remain in storage 
on the conveyor until such time as 
sufficient stock has been accumu- 
lated for a certain shipment. 

Such storage conveyors are also 
built into the roller conveyors 
carrying shell from station to sta- 
tion in the machining department, 
as was previously mentioned in con- 
nection with Fig. 5. The reason 
for such an intricate arrangement 
of conveyors as is indicated in Fig. 
5 is simply because certain opera- 
tions can be completed at a much 
faster rate than others. 

For example, rates of production 
for a typical 75-millimeter line show 
that whereas the band groove for 
the shell can be knurled in 6 seconds 
and the shell weighed in 5 seconds, 
other individual operations take as 
many as 70 seconds. It thus be- 
comes evident that one or two 
weighing stations and band groove 
knurling stations can accommodate 
the output of several stations doing 
the slower and more complicated 
machining operations. 

Stamping the base, for example, 
requires only 10 seconds; (these are 
approximate figures only) pressing 
on the shell band requires only 16 
seconds; tape and paint inside, 12 
seconds, paint outside, 14 seconds. 
Contrast these short operations 
with the longer ones. For example, 
it usually takes 60 seconds to as- 
semble the closing plug, 70 seconds 
to cut the band groove and remove 
center boss, 70 seconds for the pres- 
sure test, 49 seconds to thread the 
nose and 20 seconds to wash the 
shell. Obviously if a plant is to be 
set up on basis of continuous opera- 
tion, it is desirable either to com- 
bine these various operations into 
groups equivalent to the longest 
single operation or else furnish a 
number of machines to handle the 
slow operations at a total rate equiv- 
alent to the faster operation. 

In any évent, the conveyor layout 
necessarily becomes somewhat com- 
plicated. This is especially so where 
it is desirable to handle certain of 
the machining operations on an in- 
termittent basis, since then it be- 
comes necessary to provide a stor- 
age or a “float” at those stations. In 
any high-production layout such as 
this, however, mechanical handling 
equipment plays a most essential 
part. 


Story of Development 

Of American Industries 
@ Development of American Indus- 
tries, revised edition, by John G. 


Glover and William B. Cornell; 
cloth, 1005 pages, 6 x 9 inches; pub- 
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lished by Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York, for $5.50 to the 
trade and $4.50 for schools. 

First edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 1932 and since then social, 
economic and business changes have 
made a revision necessary. Statis- 
tics have been brought up to date, 
changes in the status of industries 
have been explained, the effects of 
legislative enactments have been 
stressed, changes in methods of pro- 
duction have been discussed and new 
products described. 

Growth of American industries 
has been due largely to American 
inventive genius in developing proc- 





converting 
natural resources into usable com 


esses and methods for 


modities. Our standards of living 
have been raised far above those 
of other nations. To appreciate the 
significance of our advanced civili- 
zation it is necessary to understand 
its industrial background. 
Authoritative and adequate treat- 
ment of the development of each of 
39 major industries would not be 
within the mental or physical capa- 
bilities of one or two persons. Co- 
operation of the industries them- 
selves was therefore solicited. As 
a result each chapter of the book 
is the joint product of some of the 





fittings. 
cost. 
bearings. 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


U.S. PAT OFFICE& 


PRESSURE LUBRICATION 


Pressure lubrication systems save money and prevent 
waste only if the lubricant used provides constant, de- 
pendable, clog-free service. 


Experience proves that ordinary greases cannot do this. 
Hundreds of plants have found that NON-FLUID OIL 
positively insures dependable pressure lubrication. It's 
all lubricant—contains nothing to form residue and clog 

Lasts longer, reduces lubricant and application 
Recommended by all makers of ball and roller 


Used successfully in leading iron and steel mills. 


for testing sample today—prepaid—NO CHARGE. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 
Main Office: 2992 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WAREHOUSES: 
Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. 





MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


Send 


RECISTERED IN 


D OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





[Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month [Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month at Less Cost per Month 
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best minds in that particular in- 
dustry. 

The volume has been developed 
primarily as a text for colleges of 
arts and sciences and schools of 
commerce and business administra 
tion, as well as schools of engineer 
ing. It is in reality a history of 
industrial economy in the United 
States. 

The chapter on the iron and steel 
industry was prepared by Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Charles R. 
Hook, president, and Hugh W. 
Wright, assistant to director of 
personal relations. It sketches the 


EXTENSION 


TORSION 


WIRE FORMS 


MFG. CO. 
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beginning of iron in_ prehistoric 
times and its gradual development 
until it began its rapid advance in 
the nineteenth century, which has 
accelerated up to the present. From 
ore to pig iron, to the ingot and 
then to the varied finished products 
the progress of steel and iron is 
sketched rapidly by men thoroughly 
conversant with its details. 

The copper industry is presented 
by the Copper and Brass Research 
Association, the lead industry by 
the Lead Industries Association, 
zinc by the American Zinc Institute 
Inc., the electrical industry by West- 


RA 


CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA 








inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

The chapter on the machine tool 
industry is by the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, 
John E. Lovely, president; Tell 
Berna, general manager. The auto- 
mobile industry is presented by 
Chrysler Corp., T. J. Ross, public 
relations counsel. 

Numerous charts and illustrations 
supplement the text and a compre- 
hensive index assists in finding de- 
sired material. 


ASA Approves Standards 
On Electroplating 


@ Another standard in the indus- 
trial hygiene field became available 
recently for use’ by _ industry 
through approval by the American 
Standards Association of the prac- 


tice for safety in electroplating 
operations. It outlines require- 


ments for the protection of work- 
ers in operations which may injure 
the health of operators through con- 
tact with gases, mists or liquids. 

The standard applies to electro- 
plating and deplating operations 
and to the anodizing of metals, and 
describes standard exhaust systems 
and methods for personal protec- 
tion of the operator, Other require- 
ments and uniform practices for 
the conduct of the work in order 
to reduce possible hazards to health 
are also given. 

Electroplating systems are classi- 
fied according to the degree of 
hazard associated with them. Chro- 
mium plating and arsenic plating, 
for instance, are placed under the 
severe hazard classification. Cyan- 
ide solutions for plating copper, 
brass, bronze, zinc and cadmium, tin 
plating from alkaline baths, anodiz- 
ing aluminum and deplating oper- 
ations that evolve gases are placed 
under the moderate hazard classi- 
fication. Three sections of the 
standard contain basic recommen- 
dations covering specifications for 
exhaust systems, personal protec- 
tion, inspection and maintenance. 


Issues Monthly News 
Digest for Executives 


@ To keep industrial executives 
abreast with current technical news, 
Graham Transmissions Inc., 2711 
North Thirteenth street, Milwaukee, 
is issuing monthly a_ publication 
known as the Graham Dial. It con- 
tains brief abstracts of outstanding 
articles in the technical press “boiled 
down” to just the essential facts, 
with the source given in full so that 
the reader may readily refer to the 
complete article. 

Engineers and industrial execu- 
tives may receive the publication 
without charge—copies may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the 
company. 
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Coated Abrasives 
(Concluded fro». Page 76) 


of all glue-bonded coated abrasives 
under varying conditions of relative 
humidity. In it lies the answer to 
variations in performance. 


Humidity Affects Flexibility: The 
relative humidity of the store room 
and the shop also has a marked ef- 
fect on the degree of flexibility 
especially thin finishing papers and 
the finer grits in cloths. 

Where coated abrasives are stored 
in a cabinet or room having con- 
trolled humidity of 50 per cent, full 
flexibility and work value will be 
obtained from the abrasives. But 
if abrasives are kept in an ordinary 
store room, the papers and cloths 
become stiffer and stiffer; loss of 
flexibility—as well as work value 
resulting. 

All glue-bonded coated abrasives 
do this. It is not a question of the 
quality of the glue used nor the 
method of manufacture. 

It is suggested that during dry 
weather and in buildings where the 
relative humidity is low, “special 
flexed” material be substituted for 
“regular flexed” abrasive. The 
former material has been flexed two 
ways at right angles, which pro- 
duces an extremely flexible material 
as against the regular flexed type 
which has been flexed only one way 
in manufacture. 

Already some larger users of 
coated abrasives have appreciated 
the possible savings to be obtained 
by the use of controlled humidifica- 
tion and have installed humidified 
rooms where their rolls, belts, disks 
and sheets are stored until ready 
for use, 

Several companies to date have 
stated their savings run as high 
as 25 per cent. These savings are 
obtained not alone by getting in- 
creased work value from the abra- 
sive material itself but also by re- 
ducing the time lost in changing 
belts since the properly humidified 
abrasive works longer and does not 
have to be changed so often. 


Control Your Own: Now it is not 
difficult or expensive to make a 
small cabinet to control the humidi- 
ty of its contents. Fig. 3 shows the 
necessary features of such a cab- 
inet. It can be made by anyone in 
a few hours in a size to suit his own 
requirements. 

The humidifying unit is the same 
as that used in cigar counters. It 
consists of a lamp bulb immersed 
in water and controlled by an elec- 
tric hygrometer which may be set 
at the desired per cent of moisture. 
This control then automatically 
turns the lamp on and off to evap- 
orate water as needed. 

A storage space for sheets and 
disks can be provided on the cabinet 
floor and belts can be hung on wood 
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pegs. Such a cabinet can be placed 
near the machines or work benches 
and will pay for itself many times 
over in the first year’s operation. 

Note such an arrangement will 
not dehumidify—-remove excessive 
moisture. It will only add moisture 

humidify. This answers the re- 
quirements, however, because ex- 
cessive moisture can be subsequent- 
ly removed to restore the abrasive 
to 100 per cent work value. On the 
other hand, if humidity falls below 
25 per cent, the stock can never be 
reconditioned. Thus the humidifier 
guards against permanent loss of 
work value. 


Revises Specifications 
On Welded Bridges 


@ The third edition of a_ booklet 
entitled “Specifications for Welded 
Highway and Railway Bridges,” 
dealing with the design, construction 
and repair of the structures, is an 
nounced by the American Welding 
Society, 33 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York. 

Material in this 108-page publica- 
tion has been revised or rewritten 
in accordance with current theory 
and practice. Copies of the publica- 
tion may be obtained for $1 from 
society headquarters. 








peed up... SAFELY! 


With this Tested and Proved combination: 
CRANE ROPES to hoist the load... 
SLINGS to harness the load... 








MACWHYTE 
PREformed Crane Ropes 
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... made with 2 kinds of wire 
for EXTRA staying power. 


A. Extra Flexible Inner Wires in 
every Monarch Whyte Strand PREformed 
rope are improved plow steel... spe- 
cially designed with extra flexibility for 
service inside the strands. 

B. Extra Tough Outer Wires in 
Monarch PREformed are also improved 
plow steel. They are made with a tough 
wear - resisting “skin” specially tor ser- 
vice On outside strands. 

PLUS INTERNAL LUBRICATION... 
which prorects unseen, inside wires 
which are the reserve strength of your 
rope upon which safety depends. 

The CORRECT rope for your equipment — 
MACWHYTE PREformed CRANE ROPE 
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MACWHYTE COMPANY, 20/2 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


wire rope to meet every need — Left & Right lay Braided Slings 





MACWHYTE 
ATLAS SLINGS 





... made from LEFT-AND-RIGHT 
LAY Endless Wire Ropes to SPEED 
Your Loads SAFELY! 
Because they're made of a special 
construction (patented), Macwhyte 

Atlas Slings are . . 


Absolutely NON-SPINNING 


Extremely flexible, kink-resistant, 
light-weight, easy to handle, SAFI 

Low Cost Safety, because the left 

lay AND right-lay wire ropes work 
together —a balanced construction 
with each part carrying its share of 
the load. Sling Catalog S-6 available 
by request on your Company letter- 
head stating title. 

Patented, braided body made from 
left-&-right lay endless wire ropes 








Manufacturers of 
Monel Metal 


Stainless Steel Wire Rope 


Wire Rope — Aircraft Cable, Aircraft Tie Rods, “Safe-Lock’’ Swaged Terminals " , 
New York - Pittsburgh + Chicago + Ft. Worth » San Franctsco - Portland - Seattle - Distributors throughout the U.S. A. 
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Titanium in Steel 


(Continued from Page 96) 
fine grain size is not an absolute 
requirement. An average value is 
about 6 or 7 pounds of ferro-carbon- 
titanium to replace 1 pound of alu- 
minum, In some instances, how- 
ever, where aluminum is entirely 
eliminated, it is reported that as 
much as 12 pounds of ferro-carbon- 
titanium are used instead of 1 
pound of aluminum for clean steel 
of the finest grain size. Where ti- 


tanium is used merely as a clean- 
ing agent in steel otherwise deoxi- 
dized either with silicon or with alu- 





THIS New Booklet 


(GIVES A CLEAR, CONCISE 
UNDERSTANDING 
. OF OVERHEAD 


\ 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


minum, the usual practice is to add 
from 3 to 5 pounds of ferro-carbon- 
titanium per net ton of steel. 

Part of the ferro-carbon-titanium 
should be the last addition to the 
ladle. Occasionally, when aluminum 
is used with it for close control of 
grain size, some of the titanium 
may be added before some of the 
aluminum. This practice may give 
more efficient and reliable utiliza- 
tion of the aluminum, but probably 
at the cost of the maximum clean- 
ness. Titanium should certainly al- 
ways be added after the manganese 
and silicon, unless it should be de- 
sired merely to save manganese 










In 5 minutes time this 12-page booklet conveys valuable infor- 
mation on materials handling that can result in great savings 
to your company, the amount depending upon conditions 
involved. Thousands of dollars are being saved yearly by many 
companies with Cleveland Tramrail. 


Numerous pictures and drawings give you the elements of 
Tramrail materials handling equipment and illustrate typical 


plant layouts of actual applications. 


This booklet starts your 


train of thought and carries you through the steps necessary to 
determine where and what equipment might be used profitably. 


Write today for Booklet 2004-A on your company letterhead. 







CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING- CO 
1125 East 283rd Street 


Wickliffe, Ohio 
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without regard to cost or steel 
quality. Adding ferro-carbon-titani- 
um in the mold, as is often done 
with aluminum, is generally not 
helpful, as that alloy does not dis- 
solve or react quickly enough to 
be suitable for mold additions. When 
mold additions of titanium are nec- 
essary, a low-carbon ferrotitanium 
should be used. 

In rimming steel, which of course 
is not deoxidized like killed steel, 
there is nevertheless a need for 
some degree of deoxidation in order 
to control the rimming action and 
consequently the quality of the in- 
got. In making rimmed steel it 
must be sufficiently oxidized to pro- 
duce a brisk evolution of gas in 
the mold before the steel cools to 
the pasty stage. If under-oxidized, 
so that the steel rises in the mold, 
the quality is poor, and nothing 
can be done about it after the steel 
is in the ladle. If over-oxidized, 
however, so that too much gas is 
given off, and the ingots sink deeply 
after pouring, this condition can 
be corrected by adding a little alu- 
minum in the molds. The tendency 
therefore is for the steelmaker to 
insure that his rimmed steel heats 
are not under-oxidized, and to rely 
on aluminum to correct any over- 
oxidation. A small addition of ferro- 
carbon-titanium in the ladle has 
been found desirable to save some 
of the aluminum otherwise required 
for rimming steel, and it also has 
the peculiarity of improving the rim- 
ming action, or helping the evolu- 
tion of the gas before the steel in- 
got becomes pasty. A large jper- 
centage of all the titanium used 
in metallurgy is added in the form 
of ferro-carbon-titanium to rimming 
steel. 


Titanium Often Preferred 


In high-grade alloy steels titanium 
deoxidation is often preferred to 
the use of aluminum in order to in- 
sure the absence of alumina streaks. 
Also as a degasifier to promote 
soundness, titanium often is defi- 
nitely superior, possibly on account 
of its greater efficiency in remov- 
ing nitrogen. In such high-alloy 
steels, which are generally made in 
comparatively small heats, low-car- 
bon ferrotitanium alloys, containing 
20 to 40 per cent titanium, 3 to 20 
per cent silicon and 3 to 8 per cent 
aluminum, are favored, in spite of 
higher cost, because of their more 
rapid solution and higher rate of 
reaction as compared with the 
cheaper high-carbon alloys. Steels 
in which increasing amounts of ti- 
tanium are used in this way include 
those made for light armor plate, 
heat-resisting furnace parts, articles 
to resist acid-corrosion, etc. 

The use of titanium as an alloy- 
ing element in stainless and 5 per 
cent chromium steels is also increas- 


STEEL 














ing, although no new developments 
have occurred recently in these 
fields. In the 18-8 stainless steels, 
a titanium content equal to at least 
four times the carbon prevents the 
formation of chromium carbide at 
the grain boundaries which results 
in susceptibility to intercrystalline 
embrittlement. In the 5 per cent 
chromium steels, which are widely 
used for superheater and _ oil-refin- 
ing tubes, titanium present in the 
same relation to carbon prevents 
air-hardening, so that air-cooling is 
permissible after hotwork or heat 
treatment, and annealing furnaces 
are not tied up so long with a given 
batch of steel. Considerable progress 
has been made in recent years in 
the production of these higher ti- 
tanium steels with better recovery 
of titanium in melting, and better 
vield of high-grade product than 
was at first experienced. Low-car- 
bon ferrotitanium, usually with low 
silicon and 6 to 8 per cent alumi- 
num, is of course required for their 
production. 


Baruch’s Own Story of 
Mobilization for War 


B@ American Industry in the War, 
by Bernard M. Baruch; cloth, 498 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York, for $5. 

This volume includes a reprint of 
the report of the war industries 
board of the first world war, of 
which Mr. Baruch was chairman, 
his own program for total mobili- 
zation of the nation as presented 


to the war policies commission 
in 1931 and current’ material 
on priorities and _ price fixing. 


An introduction by Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson calls attention to the wide 
experience of Mr. Baruch during 
the former war and his intensive 
study of the subject since that time. 


To those interested in current mo- 
bilization of the nation for defense 
this volume is rich in material, writ- 
ten by the man who evolved the 
pattern of organization and method 
for war-regulation of industry 
which has since been adopted by 
both British and Germans as far 
as it is adapted to their systems. 

Numerous appendices’ contain 
various actions by the government 
and its boards during the first 
world war, priorities circulars and 
similar material. 


Wall Chart Gives 


Decimal Equivalents 


@ A giant wall chart which provides 
engineers and draftsmen with ready 
decimal equivalents jis being  of- 


fered by the Frederick Post Co., 
3650 North Avondale avenue, Chi- 
cago. Measuring 26 x 39 inches, it 
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gives the equivalents in type 1% 
inches high—making the chart 
readable 50 feet away. 

Printed in two colors, the chart 
gives all decimal equivalents from 
1/64 to 63/64. It is being offered 
only to those requesting it on busi 
ness stationery. 


Handbook on Sleeve 


Bearings for Engineers 


@ A handbook which discusses the 
effect of design, alloys and manufac- 
turing methods upon sleeve _ bear- 


ing efficiency and defines the field 
of application for each basic type 
of sleeve bearing is being offered by 


Federal-Mogul Corp., Shoemaker 
and Lillibridge streets, Detroit. En 


titled “Handbook of Sleeve Bear 
ings,” it contains information which 


engineers, designers and draftsmen 

will welcome as a constant guide 

to bearing design and selection. 
Written by Albert B. Willi, chief 


engineer, the book contains much 
engineering data supplemented by 
photos and drawings. As a refer 
ence, it embodies a section which 
includes innumerable sizes and 


types of bearings and bushings for 
which major manufacturing 
are available. The handbook is avail 
able only to those who are directly 
concerned with sleeve bearing in- 
Stallations. 


tools 





HACKNEY FACILITIES ARE USED TO SOLVE 
MANY MANUFACTURING PROBLEMS 


@ In hundreds of plants—in many indus- 
tries—manufacturers are availing them- 
selves of Hackney facilities. By using 
Hackney deep drawn shells, they have 
been able to increase the advantages of 
their product. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company are 
specialists in the manufacture of seamless 
deep drawn shells and shapes of various 
sizes. Each shell is drawn from a solid 
circular sheet or plate of open hearth steel 
by means of high pressure hydraulic 
presses especially designed for this work. 
Hackney’s Special Cold Drawing Process 
results in smooth finish, uniform thickness 
and temper. It assures elimination of 
laminations in the finished product. 


PRESSED 


688 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles «+ 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 





STEEL TANK COMPANY 


208 S. LaSalle St., Room 1511, Chicago * 1387 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York 
1461 So. 66th St., 





Let Hackney engineers help you develop 
new shapes and shells or improve on those 
now being used. Many times production 
has been speeded up, and the cost of an 
individual part reduced. Frequently 
overall weight is lowered—at other times 
strength is increased—while often both 
results are obtained. Write today for 
full details. 


1. Plain Open End Shell 24’ diameter, 
46%" long. 2. Flanged Shell 14’ diameter, 
16” high. 3. Special Tapered Shell 22’, 
diameter, 15” high. 4. Heat Exchanger 
29’ diameter, 46” long. 5. Diffuser Tube 
4” diameter, 24” high. 


Milwaukee 





LIQUIDS, AND SOLIDS 
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TENSLEEP TROUT STREAM ON TOP OF TENSLEEP 
MOUNTAIN IN WYOMING — ELEVATION 9,965 FEET 
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Steel Output Faces 


Severe Handicaps 


Captive mine truce removes greatest threat. 


Scrap shortage continues strong deterrent. 


Pig iron allocation 


@ DESPITE severe handicaps the steel industry con- 
tinues to keep production at a high rate, some units 
operating well above capacity. 

Truce in the captive coal mine strike, reached Thurs: 
day, eliminates at least temporarily this threat to con- 
tinued steel production by mills dependent on these 
mines for fuel. Before the truce preparations had been 
made by several important producers to curtail pro- 
duction sharply to conserve coke supplies for most 
needed purposes. Return of strikers at Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. plants at Detroit caused resumption there 
but a strike at Homestead works of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. practically balanced the Detroit gain. 

Scrap shortage continues to hamper steel mills, open 
hearths taken off the previous week still being idle 
and further curtailment for this cause is being made 
at several points, though steelmakers are using every 
effort to obtain scrap to continue production as long 
as possible. 

Doubt is expressed of the success of steel expansion 
programs under present plans, the blanket priority of 
A-1-k being far too low to give needed deliveries on 
numerous steel products, notably plates. Difficulties 
also appear in procurement of special equipment for 
blast furnaces and steel mills, manufacturers being 
booked far ahead on other defense business. 


Additional pressure on non-defense production is be- 
ing exerted by OPM, the past week bringing orders 
tc washer and ironer manufacturers to reduce pro- 
duction by 17.3 per cent for final five months, based on 
production during 12 months ending June 30. Manu- 
facturers of ice boxes are ordered to cut steel use 35 
per cent during the period Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. Pro- 
ducers of structural shapes are asked to curtail the 
variety of sizes of angles by 50 per cent and in beams, 
channels and shapes by a slightly smaller per cent. The 
request will be effective Feb. 1, 1942. Shapes used in 
ship, freight car and building construction are not 
affected. 

Pig iron allocations for November have been issued 
and meet general approval, producers and consumers 
finding the situation much improved over that prevail- 
ing before it was established. Practically all needs 
for defense are being met and some tonnage seems 
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covering most needs 





MARKET IN 
TABLOID « 


Demand 
Pres. 


Production 


Held at 95% per cent. 





likely to be available for melters without preference. 
An additional furnace will be blown in at Buffalo 
this month and a second is under construction there. 
All furnace production is being shipped and none ac- 
cumulated. A cargo of 8200 tons of iron salvaged from 
a wrecked ship in Delaware river has been allocated to 
a cast iron pipe producer. 

Allocation of scrap is not expected before mid-month, 
after all reports have been received, inventories deter- 
mined and points of greatest need revealed. Occasional 
orders have been issued for movement of materials to 
melters in greatest need and at least one case has de- 
veloped where a consumer with fairly large reserve has 
been ordered to accept no more until permission is 
given. Some additional capacity has been closed down 
because of shortage but most users have managed to 
obtain sufficient to maintain a good rate. In general 
steelmakers are running on current shipments and dip- 
ping into stock where the former do not suffice. Re- 
serves are the exception. 

Automobile production last week totaled 92,879 units, 
a gain of 1024 over 91,855 cars the preceding week. 
This compares with 118,092 produced in the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Production held at 95% per cent in face of marked 
changes in two important districts, losses balancing 
gains. Detroit gained 59 points to 91 per cent, Wheel- 
ing advanced 1 point to 95 and Chicago went up 1% 
points to a new all-time high of 103% per cent. Pitts- 
burgh lost 9 points to 90 per cent, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania declined 1 point to 92 and Buffalo was 2% points 
lower, at 81 per cent. Rates were unchanged in other 
districts: Cleveland, 97; Birmingham 95; New England, 
90; Cincinnati, 91%2; St. Louis, 83; Youngstown, 98. 

Better to represent the situation and to reflect pre- 
vailing differentials between raw materials and the 
product in both semifinished and finished form STEEL 
this week starts publication of four price composites 
instead of the three carried for many years. They 
cover finished steel, semifinished steel, steelmaking 
scrap and steelmaking pig iron. Figures have been 
compiled retroactively so that the usual comparisons 
can be made. In the new presentation finished steel 
is at $56.73, semifinished steel at $36.00, steelmaking 
pig iron at $23.05 and steelmaking scrap at $19.17. 





Civilian inquiry less active. 


Unchanged at ceiling levels. 






COMPOSITE 


Nov 1 

Finished Steel .......$56.73 
Semifinished Steel ... 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap... 19.17 
Finished Steel Composite: 


ird and line pipe. Semifinished 
rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite: 
land, Neville Island, Granite City 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern 


Oct. 18 
9.73 
36.00 
23.05 
19.17 

prices on sheets, s 
Average of i 
basic 
Steelworks Scrap Composite: 


pig 





MARKET AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Nov., 1940 Nov., 1936 


$56.73 $53.36 
36.00 34.40 
22.05 18.63 
20.80 16.50 


S, Shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 
, Slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 
, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Mcterial 


Steel bars Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, Chicago 

Stee] bars, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 

Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate per base box, Pitts 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods No. 5 to -inch, Pitts 


Nov. 
1940 
2.15¢c 
2.15 
2.47 
2.10 
2.215 
2.10 
2.10 
2.15 
2.10 
2.10 
3.05 
3.50 
2.10 


$34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
2.00 


Ferromanganese, 


Nov. 1, Oct. Aug. Nov. 
1941 1941 1941 1940 
$25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 
23.50 23.50 23.50 22.50 


del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.34 
N.&S. Sides 


24.69 24.69 24.69 23.69 
24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 
24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 
26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 
24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 


1. Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 


24.19 24.19 24.19 23.17 


Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 


$20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $21.50 


7D TVD 17.70 19.75 
18.75 18.75 18.75 20.25 
23.25 22.20 22.25 24.55 
20.00 18.75 18.75 18.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. mill, carloads. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, 


Buffalo, Youngstown, 

Sparrows Point, Middle- 

town, base a 
Granite City base eres = 
Detroit, del. : . 2.20c 
Pacific ports <> 2.65c 


Cold-Rolled Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Gary, Buf- 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- 
dletown, B’ham., base .. 3.05c 


Granite City, base . 3.15¢ 
Detroit, del. ‘ ~.. 315C 
Other Mich. pts., del. 2.25¢ 
Pacific ports 3.70c 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 24 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Bir- 
mingham, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Middletown, base 3.50c 
Granite City, base....... 3.60c 
Pacific ports ..- 4,05¢ 


Corrugated Galv. Sheets 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Middletown, 29 
gage, per square 3.31 

Granite City . . 3.388c 

Pacific Ports oak 3.73 

Culvert Sheets 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, 
16-gage, not corrugated, cop- 
per steel 3.60c, copper iron 
3.90c, pure iron 3,.95« 

Pittsburgh, 24-gage, zinc-coat- 
ed, hot-dipped, heat-treated 
4.25¢c. 

Granite City, copper steel 3.70c, 
copper iron 4.00c, pure iron 
4.05c 

Pacific ports, copper steel 4.25c, 
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copper iron 4.55c, 


Enameling Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Pittsburgh, Cc Kg ed Gary, 


Granite City, base. 


Electrical Sheets, 


pure iron Motor 


2.75¢ 
2.85¢c 
3.40c¢ 


" 3.85¢ 
3.45c 
4.00c 


vo. 24 
Gran- 


ite 
City 


3.30¢c 
3.65¢ 


4.15c 


Stainless Steels 


ase, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
H.R 


PL ATES a eg 
27.00¢c 


"*Racindes annealing ‘and pickling. 


Hot-Rolled Strip 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
base, 1 ton and 
over, 12 inches wide and 


Other Mich. rte del. 


Cold-Rolled Strip 


Chicago, base 
Worcester, base 


a. 


BAR OSS 


SSIIIENRBERS SE! 
HSSSSSSSSL333338S8 


DIBBRERSSNNESS: SHAK: SB! 
S888SSSSS33S33: 888s: s 


DH 
~] 


iT 
ou 


$6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $4.75 
7.29 7.25 7.25 SiS 
12:35 12:25 12.25 11.75 
5.05c Other Mich. pts. del. ... 2.95¢ 
3 Commodity C.R. Strip 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 
tons and over......... 2.95¢ 
Worcester, base ......... 3.35¢ 
BPCIOE POOL. Cistan caves 3.05¢ 
Other Mich. pts. del. ... 3.10c 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel 

Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
base; add 20 cents for 
Worcester. 


eT ee 2.80c¢ 
eo Roy se te 4.30c 
.¢6°1.00 Carbon .......... 6.15¢ 
Over 1.00 CATDON ........ 8.35¢ 
Tin, Terne Plate 
Tin Plate 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

100-lb. base box....... $5.00 
Granite City ... -.. $5.10 


Tin Mill Black Plate 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

base 29 gage and lighter 3.05c 
CSPOIOR SEF ns wckas veces 3.15¢ 
Pacific ports, boxed...... 4.05¢ 

Long Ternes 

Pittsburgh, Gary No. 24 

MEBSSGTION. 2 .c.an.s.s. SRC 
POGINC POLS: icici. 4.55¢ 

Special Coated Mfg. Ternes 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

, BRBe - BOK.3. 6 6-255 « $4.30 
fog i & |: Sa i rire $4.40 
Roofing Ternes 
Pittsburgh base per package 
112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 
coating I.C. 
8-lb.. . .$12.00 25-lb.. . . $16.00 
15-lb.... 14.00 30-lb.... 17.25 
20-lb.... 15.00 40-lb.... 19.50 


Steel Plate 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, 


STEEL 

















FOUBMSIOWE «0... 65 85 2.10¢ 
Coatesville, Sparrows 

Point, Claymont ..... 2.10c 
I eras otk o's 0 2.45c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.65¢ 

Steel Floor Plates 

SS. ee 3.35c 
Se errr ere 3.35c 
Se SUE 5k Gk See eee oe 3.70c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 4.00e 


Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Bir- 
mingham .. 2.10¢ 

RO ge: re 2.34¢ 

Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.75C¢ 

Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 

TOM ONS BIDS. csc ce ees 2.15¢c 
co ag. Se |. ar rre 2.25C¢ 
PIOW TOTE Ol, oes cccece 2.49¢c 
SPE, OME bc csc ass 2.25¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢c 
Gulf ports, dock 2.50c 


Houston from 


All-rail, 
BIMURGNAM oes esas 2.59c 
Pac. ports, dock 2.80¢c 


All-rail from Chicago. . 3.25¢ 


Rail Steel Bars 


Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., base 
Sees Se eS twee oe 2.15¢ 

BPOUTOIL, MOL. Sicdeus sisiae os 2.25¢c 

POG TOT MOls 2 5 6c swiss 2.49c 

Philadelphia, del. ........ 2.47¢c 


Gulf ports, dock 


All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingnam «.....6%. 2.59c 
Pac. ports, dock 2.80c 


All-rail from Chicago. 3.25c 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Mises 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 
OU MIO 6 cece S005" 2.70¢ 
IEG 6 i ke eee es 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
2000. . O35. 3100. 0.70 
Zi008..... O75. 3200...... 1.35 
oo LTO SaO...6.. 3.80 
BO0G. .. ss 555  B6G0...4. 3.20 
G10: 45-23 Mo. ..... 6s hewn. 0.55 


ae * 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50-2.00 


BA LENS Sata onde SOWING 1.20 
ine ES et race 0.45 
SOG Cab DARGR «a's o-<iv.sie-d:006 0.15 
SN RON ok ius So Soe Blew. 1.20 
BIO Gor, TAS: o.4n0s esc 0.85 
RON, VOT ees ecw ce ee ee 0.85 
ae re ae 0.15 
9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 
T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 
Do., carbon under 0.20 
NES ne om, camer eee re eas 0.35 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
20,000-39,999 lbs. ..... 2.65¢c 
SORTS oA ass cree ees 2.70¢c 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 


Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
PEE oi witeae waitin se > 3.45¢ 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 

Coast, $0.50. 
Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
(not including turning, 


grinding, polishing ex- 
PE arn sk ER Re 2.65c 
| a ne a a ee 2.70c 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, base ..... 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports, dock 2.50¢ 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59c 
Pacific ports, dock ..... 2.80c 
PCr e teh POR x atie’s feck 2.25c 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
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Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 
Gulf ports, dock ..... 2.50¢ 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports, dock ....... 2.80c 
ReeRrOte, GEE eens ses 2.25c 


Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 


Pittsburgh, muck bar ... 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt .... 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.o.b 

ls I See ee ee 2.15¢ 
Wire Products 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 


per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 
coated wire nails ..... $2.55 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples 2.55¢ 
Annealed fence wire 3.05¢ 
Galv. fence wire 3.40¢c 
Woven wire fencing (base 
Cu Le column). ..... 67 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C. L. column) .. 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 
column 70 


To Manufacturing “Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 
Birmingham (except spring 

wire at Birmingham) 


Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.60c 
Spring wire .....:.. . 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass., 10c higher on 


bright basic 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pitts., Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Pa. . 3.50c 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, Bham. $40.00 


and spring wire. 


$3.85 


$40.00 


Do., rerolling quality... 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel . 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ....... 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.75¢c 
Do., heat treated 5.00c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham.. 3.15c 
11@ pilates, base ........: 2.15¢ 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 


20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 


more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller.....65% off 
Do., % and % x 6-in. 

and shorter 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 

shorter 61 off 


1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 


All diameters, over 6-in. 
NES ae Se ea .59 oft 
fission .50 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000) 
over 3-in. 


Eee? TOE 6 ik ocd ab ee On 
Plow bolts .65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
%-inch and less. 62 64 
#.-1-inch 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 

1% and larger. 56 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller .60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller .68 off 





Headless, %-in., larger ..55 off 
No. 10, smaller .60 oft 
Piling 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo 2.40¢ 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 
Struc tural 3.75¢ 
%-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $4.00 off 
Tool Steels 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syra- 
cuse, base, cents per lb. 
Carb. Reg. 14.00 Oil-hard- 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 ening 24.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 High 
car.-chr. 43.00 
High Speed Tool Steels 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 
18.00 4 1 67.00 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00 
18.00 4 < 1 87.00 
1.50 4 1 8.50 54.00 
: 4 2 8 54.00 
5. 50 4 1.50 4 57.50 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00 
Boiler Tubes 
Carloads minimum wall 
seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 


base price per 100 feet 
usual extras. 
Lap Welded 


burgh, 
subject to 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D. 13 $ 9,72 $23.71 
1%”O0.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
oY yD. 13 2.38 19.35 
2%”0.D 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. ia 15.16 : 
6”O.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2 2%” ‘O.D 12 17.54 29.00 
3 O.D as 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
4? 6©OD 10 28.66 49.90 
5 O.D 9 44,25 73.93 
6 O.D bs 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1” ©D 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”O.D 13 11.64 13.42 
2 GD. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”O.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
a? Os): 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” OD. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 87.35 43.04 
5” OD, 46.87 54.01 
e” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 


Welded Iron, Steel, 


Pipe 

Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
ly er - 63 % 51 
4 66} 55 
1—3 ; 68 te 57% 
Iron 
% 30 10 
1—1% 34 16 
1% 38 18% 
2 £26 5d 37% 18 
Lap p Ww eld 
Steel 
2 61 49} 
ye, 64 52% 
3%—6 66 54% 
pi eee 65 52% 





2 ; 30% 12 
2%—3% ‘ 31% 14% 
4 = .. 383% 18 
4% 8 yee ‘ 32% 17 
: 12 28 % 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 68% 
2, lap weld 63 
2% to 3, lap weld 66 
3% to C, lap weld 65 
7 and §&, lap weld 64 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower discount. 
Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in 92.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 
Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth ; 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to #%- 
inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 
Do., over ¥ to 44-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10, Galves- 
ton up $0.25 and Pacific Coast 
up $0.50 on water shipments. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90¢c 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 


tons of one 
3-12-inch 


open hearth 


size, 
: $52.00 


12-18-inch 54.00 
18-inch and over 56.00 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur. $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. 7.50 
Wise county fur. 6.50 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 12.60-13.05 
Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, del. 13.75 
St. Louis, del. 12.02 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. 12.30 
Buffalo, del. 12.50 
Detroit, del. 12.25 
Philadelphia, del. 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 14.00c 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00c 
Industrial xylol . 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) Seed ae 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.25¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. 
Sulphate of ammonia 


7.00c 
port 
$30.00 
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Pig Iron 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25 sil. Gross tons. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basie mer 
Bethlehem, Pa. $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 20.38 19.38 25.00 
Birdsboro, Pa. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Buffalo 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 
Chicago 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Cleveland 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Detroit 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Duluth 24.50 24.50 , 25.00 
Erie, Pa. 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
Everett, Mass. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Granite City, Ill 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Hamilton, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50 
Neville Island, Pa. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Provo, Utah 22.00 ; eS ae 
Sharpsville, Pa. {24.00— 24.00— 23.50— 24.50- 
124.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 25.00 i 24.50 sei 
Swedeland, Pa. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Toledo, O 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Youngstown, O. 24.00— 24.00— 23.50— 24.50- 
| 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
sSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 
or higher. 
Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 
Baltimore from Birmingham? 25.61 25.11 
Boston from Birminghamt 25.12 ‘ ; 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 
Boston from Buffalo 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00 : ; 
Canton, O. from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 
Chicago from Birmingham $24.22 : ; 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 24.44 25.11 24.61 
Cincinnati from Birmingham? 24.06 23.06 
Cieveland from Birmingham? 24.12 ; 23.12 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 25.94 25.94 25.44 . 
Milwaukee from Chicago 25.10 25.10 24.60 25.60 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 
Toledo or Detroit 27.19 27.19 
Newark, N, J., from Birmingham? 26.15 ' 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 6.53 27.03 : 
Philadelphia from Birmingham}. 25.46 : 24.96 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 


Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South 


Saginaw, Mich., 
St. Louis, northern 


St. Louis from Birmingham..... 


St. Paul from Duluth 
+Over 0.70 phos. 


from Detroit... 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 

26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 

. 2450 2450 24.00 ee 

. $24.50 goa 23.62 eceiaekeh 

os Oe 26.63 27.13 


Low Phos. 


Basing Points: 
$29.50, 


Gray Forge 
Valley furnace 
Pitts. dist. fur. . 


Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., 
base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


and Buffalo, N. Y., 


Charcoal 
ee. $23.50 Lake Superior fur. . .$28.00 
23.50 -’do., del. Chicago....... 31.34 
Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 


Silvery 
Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 


eents for each 
base $1.25 higher. 


additional 0.25 per 


cent of silicon. Buffalo 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon*t 


Jackson county, O., 
plus $1 a ton. 


base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1 


per cent. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 


Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pa., Mo., Ky. $64.60 
First Quality 

Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky.... 51.30 

Alabama, Georgia 51.30 

New Jersey eke pond 56.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 4€.55 

Georgia, Alabama 38.00 

New Jersey 49.00 

Ohio 

First quality 43.00 

Intermediate seees ee 

Second quality ........ 36.00 

Malleable Bung Brick 
Bi ee: ee saa $59.85 


Ladle Brick 


(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Dry press é wrerttn 8, 
Were UE. G hoks somes 29.00 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chewelah, Wash., net 
ton, bulk oe 22.00 
net ton, bags 26.00 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
CARPOIMO WEIGH « mivcsicsc sa’ 54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome. 54.00 
Magnesite brick 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, duty 
pd., tide. net ton nominal 


Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 














Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick Ky., net ton, carloads, 

Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania $51.30 all rail $23.00 

ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago .... 58.90 Do., barge 23.00 

$1.24 Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 No. 2 lump 23.00 

Ferroalloy Prices 

Ferromanganeseé, 78-82%, Do., ton lots 13.75¢e Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 

Carlots, duty paid, Do., less-ton lots 14.00¢ 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., contract carlots, 2 x 

sbd. $120.00 less than 200 lb. lots 14.25¢c carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 %-in., lb. 14.50¢ 

Carlots, del. Pitts. 125.33 67-72% low carbon: Do., spot be 145.00 Do., 2% sonia aie 13.00¢c 

Carlots, f.o.b. Southern Car- Ton Less Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 Spot %ec higher 

furn 145.00 loads lots ton Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Silicon Briquets, contract 

For ton lots add $10, 2% carb.. 19.50c 20.25c 20.75¢c 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, carloads, bulk, freight 

for less-than-ton lots 1% carb... ..20.50c 21.25¢ 21.75c earlots, contr., net ton 157.50 BUewed, RON. « kssicses $74.50 

$13.50, for less than 0.10% carb. 22.50c 23.25¢ 23.75¢ Do., spot See tae 160.00 UAE: i a:8 et. Da 84.50 

200-lb, lots $18. 0.20% carb. 21.50¢ 29 25¢ 22 75¢ Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 Less-ton lots, Ib..... 4.00c 
Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. Spot ‘e higher Do., spot, ton lots .... 165.00 Less 200 lb. lots, lb. 4,25¢ 

Palmerton, Pa., spot 36.00 _. we. Spot %-cent higher 
Ferrosilicon, 50%. freight Ferromolybdenum, 55- Alsifer, contract carlots, Manganese Briquets 

allowed, cl. 74.50 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. f.0.b. Niagara Falls, Ib. 7.50c “ pontract carloads. 

Do. ton lot 87.00 mill, Ib. ass ee a, ton 16te 5... 8.00c bulk freight allowed, 

Do., 75 per cent 135.00 Calcium molybdate, 1b. Do., less-ton lots — 8.50¢ ieee Silt hc atate or oe ; 5.50¢ 

Do., ton lots 151.00 molyb, cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 Spot %c lb, higher Ton lots 6.00c 

Spot, $5 a ton higher Molybdenum Oxide, 1b. Chromium Briquets, con- Less-ton lots ... . 6,25¢c 
Peeemmnannses, c.l., 2% nr —. cont., — tract, freight allowed, Spot %c higher 

per cent carbon 8.01 containers, — Se “ar . oe ¢ 7 P >, 19.1% 

1% % carbon 128.00 Washington, Pa., and arog gaa ts 8.75¢ eer res pp 

Contract ton price Langeloth, Pa., Ib. 0.80 Do., less-ton lots...... 9.00c bulk gross ton ee 102.50 

$12.50 higher; spot $5 Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, Do., less 200 Ibs. .. 9380 Se ying niall 108.00 

over contract. lb., con. ti., f.0.b. Niag- = be , > ax Anes TERS A a : 
Ferrotungsten, stand.,, lb. ara Falls, ton lots.. $1.23 oidieactieasel 35-40 it Contract, neell 7" 

con, del. cars 1.90 Do., less-ton lots 1.25 Tungsten Metal Powder, loads, Ib., alloy 14.00c 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 20-25% 1b., con. ti., 98-99 per cent, per Ib., “ony cis to i aga Sy — 

40%, Ib., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90  0.10C. max., ton lots,1b. 1.35 depending upon quan- Do., less-ton lots..... 16.00c 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, Do., less-ton lots 1.40 tity . .$2.60-2.65 Spot %c higher 

c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, Spot 5c higher Vv ai Pentexté Molybdenum Powder, 

Tenn,, basis, 18%, $3 Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% pro anger ' ee 99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 

unitage, 58.50; electric contract, Ib. con. col., He. cae, Ss CRS IO =I. kegs, 1b....... 9280 

furn., per ton, c.l., 23- f.o.b. Niagara Falls $2.25 Os BOOK > ar LIS Do., 100-200 1b. lots 2.75 

26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, Do., less-ton lots 2.30 Chromium Metal, 98% Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 

Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Spot is 10c higher cr., contract, lb. con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Technical molybdenum chrome, ton lots 80.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- a OR © a Gene as nes cs 85.00c lybdenum, per pound 

Ib., contained cr., del, lybdenum, lb. molyb. 88% chrome, cont. tons. 79.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 

carlots 13.00c cont., f.o.b. mill 0.80 Se, Ge li Wann. week 84.00c ducers’ plant 80.00c 
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Plates Struc- 
Soft %-in.& tural 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
MS Ss eh e a ace bn 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met. >. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Baltimore ..... 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Norfolk, Va 4.00 4.10 4.05 4.05 
Buffalo .... 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Pittsburgh 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
<teverema ......... 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
0: re 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
Indianapolis 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Cincinnati 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
Chicago 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
Twin Cities 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
Re ee ree 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Kansas City 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 
RUM oa gi crown Kare. 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
Memphis 4.15 4.35 4.35 4.20 4.20 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
Tulsa, Okla. 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. 3.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 
Seattle ... 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.75 4.75 
Portland, Oreg.. 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 
Los Angeles. 4.15 5.45 7.25 4.95 4.95 
San Francisco 4.00 5.20 6.80 4.70 4.70 
—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 
ey ee ee ee tte 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.). 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 , 
Philadelphia 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore 4.45 
Norfolk, Va 
Buffalo 3.55 T:30 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
ce | 3.48 7.67 5.97 B72 7.19 
Cincinnati 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
Chicago 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
St. Louis 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
Seattle Bat ee & 6.45 ; 8.75 8.60 9.40 
Portland, Oreg.. 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ‘> £230 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 
San Francisco..... 6.05 10.60 9.60 9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.021% per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 
BRITISH 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject 


to Prevailing 


Differentials 





— Sheets Cold Cold Drawn Bars + 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.2 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.10 
5.25 3.50 5.05 4.05 
5.45 3.85 5.40 4.15 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 : 4.65 ; 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.85 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.30 3.45 ‘ 5.01 7 3.97 ‘ ‘ 
5.28 3.42 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.85 5.25 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.60 3.90 5.00 4.30 
5.75 3.85 5.32 6.00 4.42 
5.96 4.35 : 6.00 4.56 
5.80 3.75 ; 4.50 4.39 
6.09 4.19 F 5.79 1.69 
5.93 3.45 4.75 ; 41.43 
3.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4,20 . 5.25 7.15 
6.50 4.75 7. 25 6.00 5.75 
§.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 5.75 : 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 6.60 11.35 10.35 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 7.05 11.60 10.60 
~ BASE QUANTITIES 
Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in San 
Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 


Gross Tons f.o.t 
U.K. Ports 
ae 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over : $66.50 16 10 ¢ 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled. .. 3. 60c 20 O ( 
Structural shapes.... ee Peat : 2.95¢ 15 10 ¢ 
Ship plates... 2.90 ‘6 2 
Boiler plates _ 3.17¢ Mf i2°% 
Sheets, black, 24 g: age. wa 4.00c y | a 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage ; : 4.6l1c 25 12 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds... $ 6.20 1 10 
British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
£sd 
Foundry No. 3 shal Iron, Silicon 2.50 3.00 ; -s $25.79 6 8 Ula 
MIE TOOT consis sok Sipe nc eo a ore 24.28 6 O 6(a 
Furnace coke, f.o.t. ovens. ey ear hse 7.40 1169 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over ; ar 6 32 S10 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over 2.6lc. 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch Scare 37 32. 0F7 
ee ee ‘ 2.746 28 8 OFF 
ship plates......... eo aan ne lesa @ eile 2.9lc 16 OTT 
I SS eee er ee eee rae 3.06c 17 O 6tT 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over... 4.10c 22 15 0 
Sheets, galv anized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 2 € 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 
ee OES OP TEE ea or are ae 4.28c 23 15 0 
ee ee ee a rr 3,306 18% 7:0 
(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate to approved customers. ttRebate 


15s on certain conditions. 
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phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 
Los Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Bos- 
ton; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis ,Tulsa; 3500 and 
over in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 
Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity Phila- 
delphia; 750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle, 
1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, 
except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle 

Spanish, No. African 
Ores oa . | 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Chinese wolframite 

net ton, duty pd $24.00 
Gross ton, 51% % . 
Brazil iron ore, 68- 
Lower Lake Ports 69° ord 7.50¢ 
i Low phos (.02 
) Old range bessemer $4.75 
) x = max,) ® OOK 
) Mesabi nonbesseme! 4.45 
or Oo L110 J iro 
High phosphorus 4.35 F.O.B. Rio Janeir 
) Mesabi bessemer 1.60 Scheelite, imp 24.00 
Old range nonbesseme! 1.60 Chrome ore, Indian 
, 
IS % gross ton 
Eastern Local Ore 
Manganese Ore 
Cents unit del E Pa Including war risk not 
. . ( ti ( nt er nit cargo lot 
Foundry and_ basic huty, cents per unt ‘ . 
56-63%, contract 12.00 Caucasian, 50-52% 
So. African, 50% 68.00-70.00 
Foreign Ore Indian, 50° 68.00-70.00 
Brazilian, 46% 68.00-70.00 
Cent: e 4 tle 
ents per unt Uf. Atlanti Chilean, 47% 68.00-70.00 
ports on = 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
Manganiferous ore, free 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
Molybdenum 
Mang Nom. Sulphide conc., 1b 
N. African low phos Nom. Mo, cont., mines $0.75 
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STEEL 








LOGEMANN 


Presses for 
Sheet Scrap 


THE NATION NEEDS YOUR SHEET SCRAP! 
In mills, industrial plants and scrap yards, LOGEMANN 
SCRAP PRESSES are working day and night to prepare sheet 


scrap for the furnaces. 












Sheet mills particularly recognize the value of the years of 
experience and the performance records which back up LOGE- 
MANN designs and workmanship. 


The scrap press illustrated : . : : 
The line includes scrap presses designed for mill service, 


presses designed for automobile plant conditions, presses designed 
for general plant applications. 


rections to produce high- Write for details. 


density mill size bundles. LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


en ah En: CAE, 3126 W. Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


operates in one of the largest 
industrial plants. Com- 
presses scrap from three di- 
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Sheets, Strip rated tonnage is included shipment 
is uncertain. 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 114 Rolling schedules show preponder- 
: a wae ance of heavy gages but demand for 
sheet quiries dicate a stez : ae a : 
arift Sowa aes wat camer ght sheets % Sicreamng a8 Sheet 
sel ys wer ) ae mills are switched to plate produc- 
priorities accompanying current in tion Recent government orders 
Pa yr mre . mate « 1 : ‘ cal 
tag © eee cutting production rates of washer, 
cis BBs BP vo a neahiiiean ve 8 ironer and ice box manufacturers is 
c «Abe J tantte Apes expected to have some effect on 
commodate new priority onnage, sheet demand. 


are making little progress in get 
ting down to lower ratings. The 
proportion of high priority orders Plates 

is increasing. Before one A-1-a or- Plate Prices, Bane 114 
der is shipped another is ready for ‘ 


processing and the lower half of Slight easing in demand for steel 


the order book gets little attention. plates is noted, due to less pressure 
Strip producers generally are sold from shipyards, but the situation 
for six months and while some un- continues tight. Deliveries in the 


2} ROTO) 5 





LONG FLAME BURNERS 





Shown above are the smallest and largest Bloom Long Flame 
Burners produced. There is a Bloom Burner for every require- 
ment... . Investigate. 


BLOOM ENGINEERING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Chicago District: 452 Grant St., Gary, Ind. gii°Sibo 
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Middle West are somewhat improved 
on some sizes, material up to %- 
inch being available in five to six 
weeks on A-l-a priority. Material 
heavier than this can not be booked 
currently for delivery before first 
quarter. 

Platemakers filed tentative sched- 
ules. with Washington two weeks 
ago and are awaiting broad alloca- 
tions for November, informing them 
how much they will be called on to 
supply to various industries, ship- 
yards, army, railroad car builders 
and others. An eastern plate mill 
has received cancellation of its lease- 
lend tonnage. 

A shipyard on the Delaware river 
has closed on 2500 tons of plates 
to a district mill and is negotiating 
for an additional 3000 tons and 600 
tons of shapes, with other makers. 
McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia, has 
placed 2100 tons with Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for gasoline tanks for 
Porto Rico. The Reading Co. has 
let fabrication of steel parts for 
1000 fifty-five-ton hopper cars to 
Parish Pressed Steel Co., Reading, 
Pa., and Bethlehem Steel Co. 

PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 

167 tons, 16-inch, welded pipe, Arcadia, 
Calif., to Southern Pipe & Casing Co., 
Azusa, Calif. 

PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 

630 tons, three 56,000-barrel tanks, water 
and power department, Los Angeles, for 
harbor steam plant at Wilmington, 
Calif.; bids Nov. 4. 

Unstated tonnage, all-welded steel barge 
130 x 33 x 7.50 feet, United States 
engineer, Pittsburgh, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., $36,900 only bidder, 
pro. 83. 

Unstated tonnage, elevated steel water 
tank, general quartermaster depot, 
Columbus, ©.. to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, $27,236. 

Unstated tonnage, 18,000-ton steel float- 
ing dry dock, Morgan City, La., to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, $2,- 
234,700; bureau of yards & docks. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 115 


Pressure for further bookings of 
steel bars has eased somewhat and 
it is questioned whether October 
bookings will show much increase 
over September. Leveling off may 
be attributed to a great degree to 
more rigid application of priorities 
and allocations and to a less extent 
because of restrictions on some lines 
of commercial production by direct 
government decree. Many buyers 
have long since placed substantial 
orders against which shipments are 
highly indefinite and assume there 
is no point to placing further or- 
ders until deliveries have been 
started. 

New England manufacturers of 
rifles and small arms have been 
given supplemental orders for sev- 
eral million units. requiring several 
thousand tons of alloy steel bars 
for barrels. This places bar con- 
sumption in that area at the high- 
est peak ever attained. 

Bar requirements are tied in with 
defense work, including shipbuild- 
ing, bolts and nuts and other high- 
ly rated needs. Outside of defense 
little bar tonnage is available and 


STEEL. 

















warehouses are getting fewer bars 
under fourth quarter quota than 
had been expected. 


That stampers are actively seek- 
ing contracts is indicated by 69 bids 
recently submitted for a cartridge 
clip order. Three New England 
shops now have orders for 90,000,- 
000 clips, taking close to 4000 tons 
of cold-rolled strin and a further 
contract for 30,000,000, requiring 
1300 tons of steel, is about to be 
placed at Washington. 


Watervliet arsenal has estimates 
on 20-mm. machine gun links, re- 
quiring about 4000 tons. No fixed 
steel analysis is specified, each bid- 
der being required to meet rigid 
specifications involving approxi- 
mately .60 to .70 carbon. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 115 

Pipe demand continues heavy 
with distributors called on for large 
tonnages in the aggregate, in the 
face of depleted stocks. Merchant 
steel pine supply is sufficient to 
meet defense and industrial demand 
where the latter has priority rat- 
ing. 

A General Electric project at 
Everett, Mass., is taking a substan- 
tial pipe tonnage, as are aircraft 
ferry terminals at Houlton and 
Presque Isle, Me. Large prospec- 
tive tonnages of boiler tubes for 
naval and Great Lakes vessels over- 
hang the market. There is a ten- 
dency to purchase aircraft tubing in 
large lots under OPM supervision 

Cast pipe buying is on the in- 
crease, a large number of small 
contracts being covered recently. 


CAST PIPE PLACED 


1305 tons. including 375 tons, air base, 
South Weymouth, Mass.; 175 tons, hous- 
ing project, Hartford, Conn.; 245 tons, 


South Portland, Me., shipbuilding 
yards; 410 tons, Lewiston, Me., vari- 
ous sizes; all to Warren Pipe Co., 
Everett, Mass. 

472 tons, 4 to 12-inch, Santa Monica, 
Calif., to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

315 tons, cement-lined, bell and spigot, 
Panama, sch. 5566, to Florence Pipe 
& Machine Co., Florence, N. J.; bids 
Oct... 3. 

240 tons, 10 and 12-inch, Fresno, Calif., 


Co., 
pipe 


to United States Pipe & 
Burlington, N. J. 4, 6 and 
bids rejected. 

200 tons, various sizes, Tyndall Field, 
Panama City, Fla., to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Birmingham. 


Foundry 
8-in. 


CAST PIPE PENDING 

1012 tons, 8 to 20-inch cast iron, steel or 
cement asbestos pipe, Fort Ord, Calif.; 
California Corrugated Culvert Co., 
Berkeley, Calif., low on welded pipe. 

1000 tons, 2 to 8-inch, cast iron, steel, 
cement asbestos, concrete or wood 
pipe, District No. 1, Wahkiakum coun- 
ty, Wash., 87,000 feet; bids Nov. 11. 

550 tons, 6 to 12-inch, Fresno, Calif.; 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J., low. 

381 tons, 4 to 8-inch, Fresno, Calif.; new 
bids Oct. 30. 

200 tons, Gatewood housing project, Se- 
attle; J. C. Boespflug Co., Seattle, low 
for general contract. 

155 tons, 6-inch, cement lined, Panama, 
sch. 5645; bids Nov. 3, also 12,740 feet 
small diameter welded steel pipe and 


November 3, 1941 


19,000 feet galvanized steel pipe. 
100 tons, Fort Lewis, Wash., project; bids 


in. 


Unstated, 45th ave. S. W. improvement, 
Seattle; bids soon; $37,500 project. 
Unstated, Beacon Hill housing project, 

Seattle; general bids in. 

Unstated, Lakewood and American Lake 
improvements, near Tacoma, Wash.; 
bids soon to defense public works di- 
vision, Seattle; $403,000 project, in- 
volving 185,000 ft. 4 to 12-inch pipe, 
44 tons fittings, 219 hydrants, three 
elevated steel tanks, etc.; Parker & 
Hill, Seattle, engineers 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 115 


Wire demand exceeds production, 
which is somewhat restricted be- 
cause of wire rod shortage. 


Heavy 


demand for other semifinished steel 
has held rod supply below require- 
ments. Defense needs are being 
filled for most part. Some produc- 
ers find bookings are about equal 
to shipments, but considerable busi 
ness is offered which is not being 
accepted. Demand is slightly bet 
ter than in September but not as 
heavy as in midsummer. 
Production schedules are _ influ 
enced by defense tonnage and sub 
ject to change continually. Mate 
rial requiring long processing, such 
as spring wire, rifle springs and 
other coils slows up deliveries of 
other products. Nails continue 
scarce. Rope mills, which are op 


erating at capacity, are generalls 
well covered as to wire require 
ments. 











How users of industrial equipment are increas- 
ing equipment life, conserving steel, and speed- 
ing production with Stoody Hard-Facing Alloys. 








BUCKET LIPS—Bucket lips, runners and bucket bottoms 


come in contact with highly abrasive materials and nor- 


mally last but a short time. Result—delays 


replacements. Protecting wearing surfaces of 


ment with Coated Stoody Self-Hardening extends bucket 


life 50% and more, and when deposits wear aw 


can easily be reconditioned by additional a 


Hard 





Stoody hard-facing metals are being profitably used on the wearing 
surfaces of all types of industrial equipment. If abrasion is YOUR 
problem, Stoody engineers will gladly show you how and where to 
apply one of the Stoody Hard-Facing Alloys to get maximum service 
from your equipment. Prices and properties of Stoody Hard-Facing 
Alloys are given in Stoody Catalog No. 106—Send for your copy now! 


STOODY COMPANY, 1134 WEST SLAUSON AVE., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


STOODY COMPANY 


and costly 


this equip- 


ay, buckets 





pplications. 


COAL HAMMERS used in coal briquetting operations are 


subject to severe wear and normally last but a short time 


facing the corners with Stoodite prolongs hammer 


life three to five times, and greatly increases crushing effi 
ciency. One briquetting concern reports that a single appli 
cation of Stoodite increased coal production from eight 


thousand to forty-five thousand tons per set 


COILER ROLLS—A steel mill maintenance superinten- 
dent developed gray hairs when he found a coiler 
(used for recoiling steel rod on larger diameter spin- 
dles) lasted an average of only one week. The 
problem was solved by hard-facing the roll grooves 
with Stoodite. When last reported, the hard-faced 
rolls had been in service three months and apparently 
would last as long as the machine. 


CATALOG MO 106 









Rails, Cars 
Track Material Prices, Page 115 

Domestic car buying is featured 
by the placing of two lots of 1000 
ears each in railroad shops. The 
Reading Co. will build 1000 fifty- 
ton hoppers, with component parts 
to be fabricated by the Parish 
Pressed Steel Co., Reading, Pa., and 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., while the Great Northern will 
build 1000 box cars, 

Estimates as to number of freight 
cars now being considered for pur- 
chase under the lease-lend program 
for shipment mostly to the Near 
East now range around 12,000. At one 
time recently as many as_ 20,000 
were being considered. Car builders 


assert they have received no definite 
inquiries yet. Approximately 200 
locomotives are also being consid- 
ered, . 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Army engineers, 35-ton diesel-electric lo- 
comotive, to Vulcan Iron Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Army, 45-ton and 80-ton diesel-electric, 
for Alabama ordnance plant, to Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Atlantic Coast Line, two 1000-horsepower 
diesel-electric switch engines, to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa 

Chesapeake & Ohio, ten 2-6-6-6 Mallet 
steam locomotives, to Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, Lima, O., at $2,750,000. 

Chicago & North Western, 44-ton diesel- 
electric, to Whitcomb Locomotive 


Hanna “ii Valves 





HERE must be a link between 

power and actual production— 
a method of control if maximum 
efficiency and economy is to be 
realized. You need positive, quick- 
. and that’s 


“Unitite”’ 


action control valves . . 


where Hanna Valves 


come in. Available in 38”, 42”, 34”, 


1” and 1'4 


pendable, packless valves are de- 


pipe sizes, these de- 


signed and built to give you 
exacting control of power for to- 
day's production requirements. Full 
details and literature will be sent 


on request, without obligation. 





1765 ELSTON AVENUE 


Air & Hydraulic RIVETERS * 


HANNA FOOT OPERATED VALVES: 


HANNA ENGINEERING WORKS 


—Packless spool type: Piston moves 
but 7/16", foot pedal through a 10 
degree orc for full reversal of line 
Pressure. Operator depresses foot 
pedal to admit line pressure to cyl- 
inders. Valve piston seats in bonnet 
which may be removed without dis- 
turbing pipe connections. 





Td 


HANNA REMOTE CONTROL 
VALVES:—Packless spool type. 
Requires minimum lever travel 
and force making it ideal for 
levers, or other forms of re- 
mote control. Piston seats in 
valve bonnet permitting re- 
moval without disturbing pipe 
connections. 





HANNA TWO DIRECTION SPEED CONTROL VALVE: 
—For controlling piston speed 
in both directions. Instpliled 
between the operating valve 
and ene end of a cylinder, it 
provides adjustable control of 
inflow as well as exhaust of 
the air independently to ond 
from ond side of the piston. 








ILLINOIS 
Air HOISTS 


. CHICAGO, 
CYLINDERS © 





Works, Rochelle, Il. 

Chicago Short Line, one 1000-horsepower 
diesel-electric switch engine, to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

Navy, 30-ton diesel-electric for Cherry 
Point, N. C., to Fate-Root-Heath Co., 
Plymouth, O. 

Navy, fireless steam 
Charleston, S. C., to H. K. 
Pittsburgh. 

Pere Marquette, four 1000-horsepower, 
one 600-horsepower diesel locomotives, 
to Electro-Motive Corp., LaGrange, II1., 
at $373,750. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 

Central of New Jersey, 50 seventy-ton 
covered hoppers, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. 

Great Northern, 1000 fifty-ton box cars; 
to own shops. 

Reading, 1000 fifty-five-ton hoppers; to 
own shops; parts to be fabricated by 
Parish Pressed Steel Co., Reading, Pa., 
and Bethlehem Steel Co.; in addition to 
1500 now going through shops. 

Wabash Car & Equipment Co., 25 seventy- 
ton covered hopper cars, to American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


locomotive for 
Porter Co., 


Ceiling on Relaying 
Rails Is Considered 


OPA executives and sellers of re- 
laying rails conferred in Washing- 
ton last week on a price ceiling for 
relaying rails. It was reported OPA 
officials tentatively proposed a max- 
imum of $28 per gross ton on rails 
of 35 pounds or heavier from Class 
I roads, f.o.b. at point of nearest 
destination. 

Government officials also  pro- 
posed that jobbers or wholesalers 
may resell the rails at $30 per ton 
f.o.b. shipping point, and that street 
railway, interurban and short line 
roads’ maximum be $30 per ton at 
certain basing points minus freight 
from shipping point to basing point. 

A minimum price of $22 also was 
proposed. 


Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 115 


Fabricating shops are well occu- 
pied but backlogs are not as heavy 
as over the past several months and 
fabricators show interest in further 
bookings for future work. 

OPM has requested _ structural 
steel producers to simplify the num- 
ber of sizes they roll. A reduction 
of 50 per cent is asked in angles 
with a cut only slightly -less in 
beams, channels and other shapes. 
The request becomes effective Feb. 
1, 1942, allowing time for adjust- 
ment by producers and consumers. 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPAKED 


: Tons 
Week ended Nov. 1 12,510 
Week ended Oct. 25 44,230 


Week ended Oct. 18 ..--..----- 10,231 


This week, 1940 ae ee 37,890 
Weekly average, 1941 . 28,713 
Weekly average, 1940 .. 21,326 
Weekly average, Oct., 1941 22,530 
Total to date, 1940 » soos RSS 
Total to date, 1941 .......... 1,263,367 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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The purpose is to avoid necessity 
for rolling small lots of small, un- 
usual shapes for which there is 
light demand. Commoner sizes will 
not be affected, including sections 
regularly used in ship, freight car 
and building construction. 


Shipments of fabricated struc: 
tural steel in September, 199,200 
net tons, compared with 182,353 


tons in August and a monthly aver- 
age of 183,878 tons. It was second 
highest this year, American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction reports. 
New business closed totaled 153,168 
tons, compared with 152,945 tons in 
August, and a monthly average of 
201,887 tons. Backlog Oct. 1, sched- 
uled for delivery during the succeed- 
ing four months, was reduced to 
678,540 tons. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


2850 tons, general assembly shops, for 
Defense Plant Corp., Louisville, Ky., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

2500 tons, building, American Propeller 
Co., Toledo, O., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago; Austin Co., De- 
croit, contractor. 

2000 tons, new blast furnace, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y., to be 
fabricated by company. 

1100 tons, TNT plant, Volunteer Ordnance 
Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., to Duffin 
Iron Co., Chicago; Stone & Webster En- 
gineering Corp., Boston, contractor. 

500 tons, warehouse and factory build- 
ing, City of New Orleans, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

417 tons, Clark Fork river bridge 
over tracks Northern Pacific Co., 
eral county, Mont., to unnamed 
est through contractor Roy L. 
Spokane, Wash. at $173,578. 

400 tons, hangar, Los Alamitos, Calif., to 
Union Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles. 
382 tons, bridges, Grenada, Miss., for Il- 
linois Central railroad, to American 

Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

346 tons, bridges, Leavitt street, Chicago, 
for Grand Trunk Western railroad, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


and 
Min- 
inter- 
Blair, 


340 tons, two piers, Portland, Me., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
325 tons, United States engineer, Aber- 


deen Proving Ground, Md., to Belmont 
Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

255 tons, state highway bridge RC-41-43, 
Southfield, N. Y., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

220 tons, alterations, railroad bridge, 
Harpersville, N. Y., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh; placed direct by Dela- 
ware & Hudson railroad. 

200 tons, addition to pig-casting depart- 
ment, Hanna Furnace Corp., Buffalo, 
to Lackawanna Steel Construction Co., 
Buffalo. 

175 tons, turbine supports, Boston Edison 
Co., Everett, Mass., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


145 tons, pumping station, Rockaway 
Beach, N. Y., to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; National Ex- 
cavators & Structures Corp., New York, 
contractor. 

140 tons, boiler supports, Wood River, 
Ill., for Shell Oil Corp., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

115 tons, Pennsylvania railroad 
repairs, Trenton, N. J., to 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


100 tons, plant addition, Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co. Inc., Buffalo, Howard Stimm, 
contractor, to R. S. MceMannus Steel 
Construction Co. Inc., Buffalo. 


bridge 
American 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


2730 tons, extension of pump and blower 
and sludge disposal building, West- 


November 3, 1941 


Southwest sewage treatment works, di- 


Ei. 
bids 


vision Q, Stickney, 
District of Chicago; 


for Sanitary 


Nov. 


6; in- 


quiry for same tonnage of unfabricated 
material in August brought no bids. 


2260 tons, lift bridge, Central Railroad of 


New Jersey, Hacke 


Kearny, N. J.: 


over 


nsack 


bids Nov. 28. 


1800 tons, laboratory and test 
navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids 
6; Thompson-Starrett Co., New 
contractor. 

1500 tons, aircraft motor testing 
ing, Chevrolet division, General 


rivet 


building, 


Nov 
York, 


build- 
Moa- 


tors Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y.; Darin & 


Detroit, 
fitters 
Calif. 


conti 
shop, 


Armstrong, 
1020 tons, ship 
Mare Island, 


actor. 


navy 


yard, 


1000 tons, two shipfitters buildings, navy 


yard, Mare Island, Calif.; 


dock Co., Oakland, Calif., 


Moore 
low 


Dry- 


626 tons steel sheet piling, lt S. En 
gineer, New Orleans, inv. 149: bids in 

500 tons, battery storage building, Phila 
delphia navy yard. 

430 tons, manufacturing building, Vickers 


Inc., Waterbury, Conn 
184-foot 


school, 


320 tons, two ail 
demountable Flying 
Waco, Tex.;: bids Nov. 6, United States 
engineer, Galveston, inv. 144 


corps hangars, 


Basic 


300 tons, two buildings, General Electric 


Co., Lynn, Mass 
290 tons, overhead bridge FAP-467-B-(2 
Soelch, Wis., for 


280 tons, turbine room extension 
Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex 


state 
Dallas 
building, American Metal Prod- 
Detroit 


250 to 300 fons. 


275 tons, 
ucts Co., 


power house No. 5, Pa 





cifle Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, 
for Pit river; bids Oct. 30 

245 tons, building, Union Wire Die Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

230 tons, bridges over spillway, Duck- 
town and Farner, Tenn., for Tennessee 
Valley Authority 

186 tons State bridge FAP-398-B-(1), 
Sparta, Wis 

172 tons, bridge over North Shore chan- 
nel, Sec, 162-1313.31-MFT, Lincolnwood, 
Ill., for Cook county, Dlinois:; Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low; bids 
Oct, 21 

170 tons, casting shop extension, Bridge 
port Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn 

150 tons, subway under Belt line railway, 
Sec. 134-0303.2-MFT, Chicago, for Cook 
county, Illinois; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., low; bids Oct. 21. 

factory building,* Emery In- 

Bernard, Cincinnati, O. 


145 tons, 
dustries, St 

130) «6tons, reconstruction bridge 352-B, 
Albany, N. Y for New York Central 
railroad 

100 tons, shapes and bars, state bridge, 
route 39, east of Bordentown, N. J.; 
bids Nov. 14 FE. Donald Sterner, state 
highway commissioner, Trenton; proj- 
ect has A-7 rating 


Ferroalloys 
Ferrealloy Prices, Page 116 

Selling price of Chinese wolfram- 
ite held by the Metals Reserve Co. 
and distributed to consumers has 
been reduced 50 cents per short 
ton unit. This follows an advance 
of 50 cents a few weeks ago, and 
is being taken to ease the market 
on tungsten products which had re- 
flected the advance in the ore. 

As a result of this latest action, 
ferrotungsten has been reduced to 


$1.90 per pound contained tung- 
sten, in carloads, and_ tungsten 
metal powder, 98-99 per cent, to 


around $2.60 to $2.65 per pound, 
depending upon quantity. 


Reinforcing Bars 


Keinforcing Bar Prices, Page 115 


Reinforcing steel demand is de- 


clining, inquiries becoming scarcer 


and few awards being made. Sup- 
pliers usually will not consider proj- 
ects with priorities below the A 





Electredes and General Wire 


Shaped Wire—In such shapes as tri- 
angle, keystone, oval, hexagon, octagon, 
channel, square, half-round, etc. Widths 
Areas up to .250 square 


up to 34” 
inches. 


General Wire—Spring Wire. 


Wire. Telephone Wire 


analysis, diameter and shape to fit your 


exact needs. 


Welding Wire—Bare or coated. Equal 
For welding 
Ask your local Page 


to the metal you weld. 
in any position. 
Distributor. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Business for Your Safety 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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PAGE HI-TENSILE “F” 


High speed welding, a 
shield-arc type elec- 
trode for vertical, hori- 
zontal or overhead. 


PAGE HI-TENSILE ""C” 


A shield-arc type elec- 
trode for maximum 
strength, penetration 
and uniformity—verti- 
cal, horizontal or over- 
head welding. 


Bond 
Wire of 


PAGE-ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS 


Shield-arc type elec- 
trodes from which you 
can select one that will 
give you weld metal in 
welds that equals the 
stainless you weld. 











group. Priorities of B-1 or lower, 
which include most public buildings 
and schools, have little chance of 
receiving material for some time. 
If plane and tank production is to 
be doubled a renewed wave of plant 
construction is probable. 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


2000 tons, power house foundation, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

800 tons, lighter-than-air base, Eliza- 
beth City, N. J., to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; J. A. Jones 
Construction Co., Charlotte, N. C., con- 
tractor. 

600 tons, Pennsylvania railroad _ shed, 
United States government, Washington, 
to American Steel Engineering Co.; 
McCloskey & Co., contractor. 

400 tons, Pennhurst hospital, near Phila- 
delphia, to Taylor-Davis Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

200 tons, United States engineer, St. 
Louis, to Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, pro. 91. 

200 tons, addition, White Cap Co., Chi- 
cago, to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Chicago; Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch 
Corp., Chicago, contractor. 

200 tons, bridge, Pawtucket, R. I., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
M. A. Gamimino, contractor. 

200 tons, highway project B-03087, Sec- 
tion 1, Armstrong county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; N. R. Corbisello, contractor. 

200 tons, factory, Hagerstown, Md., Fair- 
child Aviation Corp., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Price Con- 
struction Co., contractor. 

200 tons, Scott Field, Rantoul, Ill., fo 
U. S. Engineer, St. Louis, inv. 1103-42- 
91, to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

155 tons, addition, naval prison, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

150 tons, factory, American Bosch Corp., 
at Springfield, Mass., to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; Brown 
& Mathews, contractor. 

150 tons, Virginia Public Service Co., 
Alexandria, Va., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; Doyle & Russell, con- 
tractor. 

39 tons, Clark Fork River bridge and 
over Northern Pacific Co. tracks, Min- 
eral county, Mont., to unnamed inter- 
ests, through contractor Roy L. Blair, 
Spokane, Wash., at $173,578. 

120 tons, highway project R-223, Section 
3, Cambria’ county, Pennsylvania, to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
Laub & Collins, contractor. 

116 tons, highway project R-219, section 
7, Centre county, Pennsylvania, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
H. J. Williams, contractor. 

100 tons or more, additional facilities, 
Ft. Hauchuca, Arizona, to Allison Steel 
Mfg. Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Del E. Webb 
Construction Co., Phoenix, contractor. 

100 tons, community high school, Oak- 
lawn, Lll., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
inc., Chicago. 

100 tons, sewage treatment plant, Great 


— 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Nov. 1 6,230 
Week ended Oct, 25 14,522 
Week ended Oct. 18 11,103 
This week, 1940 10,936 
Weekly average, 1941 .. Bak 14,460 
Weekly average, 1940 Bed Rha: a 8,814 
Weekly average, Oct., 1941 a5 9,894 
Total to date, 1940 ; 426,546 
Total to date, 1941 635,245 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Lakes Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Ill., to Concrete Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; bids Oct. 21. 

100 tons, construction and paving, Camp 
Forest, Tennessee, to Virginia Steel Co., 
Richmond, Va.; T. M. Strider Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., contractor. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


5000 tons, ammonia nitrate plant, Bax- 
ter Springs, Kans.; McGraw Construc- 
tion Co., contractor. 

5000 tons, estimated, steel sheet piling 
and bars, concrete graving dock, Bos- 
ton, specification 10717; Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy department, 
Washington. , 

3008 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, invita- 
tion A-33,457-A, Coram, Calif.; bids 
Nov. 4. 

4200 tons, Odair, Wash., invitationy D- 
38133-A, for Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver; bids Oct. 28. j 

1Cc00 tons, tank plant, Fisher Body Co., 
at Grand Blanc, Mich. 

1000 tons, army base requirements, New- 
foundland; Newfoundland Base, con- 
tractor. 

1000 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, Invi- 
tation A-33,422-A-1, Keswick, Calif.; 
Colorado Builders Supply Co. Denver, 
Colo., submitted only bid. 

900 tons, gun plant, Pontiac Motor Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 

730 tons, expansion, Granite City Steel 
Co., Granite City, Ill.; Stupp  Bros., 
contractor. 

717 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, Invita- 
tion 22,522-A-1, Mountain Home, 
Idaho; new bids Oct. 30; no bids re- 
ceived Oct. 17. 

600 tons, Penway viaduct, Kansas City, 
Mo.; bids Nov. 18. 

600 tons, supercharger plant, General 
Electric Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Stone 
& Webster, contractor. 

568 tons, two pumping stations, Ply- 
mouth, Pa.; bids to United States en- 
gineer, Baltimore. 

400 tons, hotel for women, Washington; 
J. W. Harris Associates, contractor. 
350 tons, invitation 2292, Bonneville 
power administration, Oreg.; no bids 

received. 

300 tons, switching building, Boston Edi- 
son Co., Boston. 

300 tons, power station, Atlantic Utility 
Service Co., Alexandria, Va. 

280 tons, Dixie ordnance plant, Sterling- 
ton, La.; M. W. Kellogg Co., New York, 
contractor. 

225 tons, service building, Springfield, 
Mass., armory. 

200 tons, Panama, schedule 5645; bids 
Nov. 3. 

100 tons, defense plant building, U. S. 
Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.; A-1-° 
priority. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 116 


November allocations of pig iron 
have been received by producers 
and differ little from October allot- 
ments, some adjustments being 
made in accordance with inven- 
tories on hand. On the whole, this 
method of distribution has proven 
highly successful, although some 
melters without defense work have 
suffered from lack of iron. Cases 
of shutdown or severe curtailment 
have been few. Little iron is being 
accumulated at furnaces, shipment 
being made promptly as fast as the 
iron is cast. 

A number of consumers have not 
made application for iron since the 
allocation plan went into effect, ap- 
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Allocation of scrap is not expected 
to be put into effect until after Nov. 
15, when Washington has reports of 
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MADE Gaby 
w4 BISCO 


TOOL STEEL 
TUBING! 


@ Five sections of 7'' BISCO Tool 
Steel Tubing are used in this gang 
press to stamp out sandpaper dises. 
Day after day, millions of needle- 
sharp cutting edges in the abrasive 
material tear at the die surfaces. 
Yet 128,000 dises were stamped in 
one setting. Each die stamped out 
25.000 abrasive dises without being 
taken out for sharpening! This 
figure doubles all previous records 
of any other die steel. 

No time, labor or money was 
wasted in costly boring operations 
to make these dies. BISCO Tool 
Steel Tubing was simply cut to 
specifications out of stock carried 
in our warehouse. Exact in size, 
the dies were ready for use upon 
delivery. 

6 


Also stocked for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: 
Finished Bars 
Alloy Steels 
Aircraft Steels 
in all S. A. E. grades 


Free Catalog on Request 





943 East 67th St. - Cleveland, Ohio - HEnderson 0995 
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inventories in hand and can deter- 
mine where greatest need exists. 
In a few instances some scrap has 
been diverted to cover critical Short- 
age and avoid curtailment. 

Meanwhile dealers continue to 
prepare and ship all scrap received, 
supplying their regular customers 
as in the past. They are awaiting 
instructions as to whal changes are 
to be made in their usual routine. 
Washington is preparing schedules 
of normal needs of melters and also 
of inventories held by them and by 
suppliers. In the latter work the 
surveys of the Bureau of Mines are 
proving of value. 

While overgrading and _ prices 
above ceiling are charged occasion- 
ally OPA is successful in several 
instances in forcing dealers to re- 
fund the overcharges and is pro- 
ceeding in other cases. 

Low phos scrap is extremely 
scarce and acid furnace operators, 
especially in the East, are unable 
to obtain as much as they require. 
A factor in this situation is that 
many steel producers who formerly 
sold their low phos scrap, its price 
being about $3 per ton above heavy 
melting steel, now are retaining it. 
In so doing they increase their scrap 
supply, though at cost of the higher 
price they could obtain. Various 
expedients are being tried in the 
effort to obtain larger supply but 
the situation is growing worse. 

In the Chicago district weekly 
shipments have declined, with re- 
serves generally low. A number 
of carloads have been ordered 
shipped into the Youngstown district 
and one steel plant, which has been 
forehanded in accumulating a re- 
serve, has been ordered to take in 
no more until given permission. 

Railroad offerings are small, al- 
most the only list being by the Balti- 
more & Ohio, about 6500 tons, slight- 
lv larger than usual. Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. has bought 200 
tons of rails removed from Youngs- 
town streets, bidding the ceiling 
price. 

Despite an eight-day respite at 
Detroit when operations were 
strikebound, scrap supplies again 
are becoming critical at Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. plant with intake 
of materials estimated to be only 
75 per cent of consumption and in- 
ventories virtually exhausted. It 
is believed that if incoming ship- 
ments do not improve curtailment 
of operations will be necessary this 
week. 


Pacific Coast 


San Francisco Most producing 
mills on the Pacific Coast are run- 
ning three shifts when enough in- 
gots can be obtained. The most ac- 
tive market was that for structural 
shapes and 4507 tons were placed, 
bringing the aggregate for the year 
so far to 552,259 tons as compared 
with 325,321 tons for the corre- 
sponding period in 1940. 

The scrap situation has become 
acute and stocks are badly deplet- 
ed. The OPM office has granted 
open hearth producers some leeway 
as regards obtaining scrap from re- 
mote districts, such as Nevada, but 
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the annual vroduction in that state 
is estimated to be but slightly over 
5000 tons. This material may be 
purchased at $13 a gross ton at the 
point of production, provided the de- 
livered price at mill does not ex- 
ceed $19.50 a gross ton. Many dis- 
tricts in the northern part of Cali- 
fornia produce many times the 
amount available from Nevada but 
the freight haul is as much if not 
greater than from Nevada points. 
It is expected that further conces- 
sions, as regards remote scrap, will 
be granted producers on the Pacific 
Coast soon. 

Seattle Federal and municipal 
units are in the market for impor- 
tant electric machinery. Denver has 
called bids Nov. 19 for three 150,- 
000-horsepower hydraulic turbines 
and three actuator-type governor 
units for Coulee dam power house. 
Spec. 1013; also for three 15 x 29.65 
ft. penstock coaster gates for the 
same project, Spec. 1010. Bids are 
called Nov. 25 for three penstock 
coast gate hydraulic hoists, Spec. 
1012. A. M. Angove, secretarv of 
Tacoma Board of Contracts, will re- 
ceive bids Nov. 24 for one 55,000- 
horsepower hydraulic turbine and 
40,000-kw generator for LaGrande 
station. and two 34,500-horsepower 
hydraulic turbines and two 25,000- 
kw generators for Alder station. 

Inquiry for reinforcing bars is in- 
sistent but rolling mills are not 
quoting. Only additional business 
being accepted is coming from fed- 
eral agencies, navy and army engi- 
neer projects purchasing from day 
io day. 

Cast iron vipe market has devel- 
oped no important tonnages but 
housing projects, cantonments and 
airports are buying under priorities. 
Two housing expansions in Seattle 
involve about 300 tons, yet un- 
placed. Some projects are going to 
transite because cast iron pipe is 
not immediately available. 

Cast iron scrap is increasingly 
hard to get and foundries are bend- 
ing every effort to. meet require- 
ments. Rolling mills are not yet 
suffering from reduced receipts of 
steel scrap but are unable to obtain 
as much as desired. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.— Steadily expand- 
ing demand for iron and steel with 
more rigid enforcement of priority 
ratings are features of the Cana- 
dian markets. Primary producers 
state that practically all new busi- 
ness must have the approval of 
the steel controller, but despite this 
fact orders are pouring in for all 
materials. Backlogs are at an all- 
time peak, and while orders are be- 
ing accepted on some materials 
delivery dates are far in the future. 
One consumer of merchant bars 
stated he was unable to place an 
order for delivery within four to 
six months. 

Heavy orders are appearing for 
ship plates, with Canadian produc- 
tion fully absorbed and large ton- 
nage reported going to United 
States mills. For ship construc- 
tion alone, it is stated, some 10,000 
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7! Lectromelts i920 


ANOTHER 75 TON LECTROMELT ON ALLOY STEEL 


LECTROMELT furnaces are built in sizes ranging 
from 100 tons to 25 pounds. Both door charge and 


Rugged and durable 


operation. 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








throughout the country—and we can serve you, too, 


with gears for your every requirement—spur—bevels 


—mitre—worm and worm gears—reduction units. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS 


COR. SECOND & B STS 
BOSTON , MASSACHUSETTS 












Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Elect Lake Straits Tin, 
le de Casting New York 
Oct Cont Midwest refinery Spot 
1-8 12.00 12.12 11.75 52.00 52.00 
9-31 12.00 12.12 11.75 52.00 52.00 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 


specified. Copper brass 


on 12.00c Conn. 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 


Copper, hot rolled 
Lead, cut to jobbers 
Zine LOO Ib 


base 
Tubes 
High yellow brass 
Seamless copper 
Rods 


High yellow brass 
Copper, hot rolled 


Anodes 
untrimmed 
Wire 
(high) 


Copper, 


Yellow brass 


OLD METALS 


products based 
copper 

19.48 

20.87 

9.10 


12.50-13.50 


ame 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 


No, 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York .10,00-10.25 
Cleveland 10.50-10,.75 
Chicago 10,.25-10.50 
St. Louis 10.50 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 10.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 10.06-10.50 
Chicago, No, 1 10.00 
St. Louis 10.00 






HANNIFIN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 South Kolmar Avenue 


Chicago 


Futures 


Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer Cath- 
ie Ae ORF St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.85 5.70 7.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 8.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 

Composition Brass Turnings 
New York 9.37 % -9.75 

Light Copper 

PAGE SRNR a. s Scans’ Oe wae ee ts 8.00 
Cleveland .8.00-8.50 
Re oy wh ee CORT Se bd New eeles 8.00 
ee RE Ls + vB ales 2a AAS i oo Bele 8.00 


Light Bras 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Lend 
New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Old Zine 
New York 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 


Mis., cast 
Borings, No. 12 


foe ge a be 


Clips, pure 


SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, 1. 


Standard No. 12 aluminu 


- 
. .6.00-6.25 
.6.00-6.25 

6.25 


5.00-5.25 
4.0U0-4,12% 
.. .4.50-5.00 


e 1 
Eee cs ou 
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of the air cylinder upon release of 


this foot pedal valve 


means faster 


operation of air powered equip- 
ment. Control is simpler, more con- 


venient, and the ope 


rator’s hands 


are free for other work. This spring 
return valve is especially adapted 
to arbor presses, riveters, etc. 

The Hannifin disc-type design 


has no packing, and 


no leakage or 


packing maintenance troubles. 


Made in 3-way and 


4-way types, 


hand and foot operated, for control 
of all types of air operated equip- 


ment. Write for Valve 


Bulletin 34-S. 


ENGINEERS ¢ DESIGNERS * MANUFACTURERS *DOUBLE-ACTING PNEUMATIC AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS®ALL SIZES 


HANNIFIN aagadeeh VALVES 
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pending. 
Rolling stock builders complain of 
shortage of plates. 


tons of plate orders are 


Structural steel awards were 
about 10,000 tons last week, mainly 
for war plant construction. Addi- 
tional large tonnages are pending 
for other plant enlargements for 
which contracts are to be let soon. 

Foundry and malleable pig iron 
output is larger, but still far below 
merchant melters’ demands. Mer- 
chant sales are upward of 5000 tons 
per week and recently have includ- 
ed some basic iron in addition to 
foundry and malleable. Malleable 
is the most active. Steel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is 
again in the market and has made 
some sales since its new furnace 
blew in during September. 

Demand for iron and steel scrap 
is increasing more rapidly than the 
supply, and special efforts are be- 
ing made by foundries and _ steel 
interests to obtain larger deliv- 


eries. Fixing of new prices on iron 
grades has not stimulated offer- 
ings, and foundries not engaged 
in war work are in a_ precarious 
position. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—cControl of metals bv 
the government was tightened as 
of Nov. 1 on which date and there. 
after foundries must have on A-10 
rating in order to buy copper scrap 
and copper alloy scrap; lead pro- 
ducers must set aside 15 per cent 
of their month’s production for the 
OPM pool; zinc producers must set 
aside in November an amount equal 
to 31 per cent of their August pro- 
duction for the OPM pool. On Nov. 
1 also, the lower price schedule on 
scrap and secondary aluminum 
goes into effect. 

Copper—Brass mills have agreed 
to hold their present prices un- 
changed on brass sheet, tube and 
rod. Copper and brass wire and 
cable prices may be officially estab- 
lished at a lower level. 

Lead—Producers will ship ap- 
proximately 37,000 tons during No- 
vember in the usual manner. 

Zine—Trade awaits OPA permis- 
sion to advance zinc product prices. 

Tin—Offerings remained light as 
Far Eastern prices remained above 
the equivalent of 52.00c, New York, 
the OPA maximum. 


Semifinished Steel 


Semifinished Prices, Page 115 


While first quarter specifications 
have not been issued, some experts 
believe that England’s semifinished 
requirements under lease-lend will 
be somewhat lighter than the cur- 
rent rate, which is somewhere be- 
tween 250,000 and 300,000 tons per 
month. Meanwhile, little finished 
steel is going to England although 
approximately 150,000 tons are mov- 
ing monthly to her colonies under 
the lease-lend program. Whether 
there will be any particular varia- 
tion in these shipments next quar- 
ter remains a question. 
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Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 114 


Tin plate producers have _ back- 
logs sufficient for capacity opera- 
tion through the winter, a season 
usually slack. In addition to the 
usual miscellaneous business there 
is heavy demand for general line 
cans, such as containers for army 
oil and gasoline and an unusual de- 
mand for cans for 1942 food packing. 
Export business is also heavy, from 
all parts of the world. 

Price determination for next year 
is expected to be a formality, pres- 
ent prices probably being extended. 
Determination of needs will be diffi- 
cult but probably they will exceed 
those for this year. 

Integrated mills have no difficulty 
in obtaining material for rolling 
plate for tinning but some non-in- 
tegrated producers have met inter- 
ruptions because of inadequate sup- 
ply. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 


Bolt and nut manufacturers are 
operating at 90 to 100 per cent Ca- 
pacity, with backlogs for the re- 
mainder of the year and in some 
cases beyond. While priority ton- 
nage makes up most of their back- 
logs some nondefense orders can 
be taken, though without definite 
delivery promise. Plain material is 
difficult to obtain but increasing 
defense business now being booked 
is providing relief, compared with 
a few weeks ago. An eastern pro- 
ducer now has more than 70 per 
cent of capacity on defense work, 
with fully half carrying A-1-b pri- 
ority or higher. 

Two large Navy inquiries are 
pending, one for chrome-nickel an- 
chor bolts, on which bids were 
opened Oct. 31, which may involve 
expenditure running to six figures. 
The other is for carbon steel bolts, 
bids early in November. 


115 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 117 
London—(By Cable)—Steelworks 
in Great Britain are operating at 
capacity on ingot production and 
plate mills are producing every ton 


possible. Refined pig iron output 
is expanding to replace hematite 
shortage. Demand for alloy steels 


is increasing. Some steel tonnages 
have been released for export. Tin 
plate producers are disposing of 


their entire output in domestic 
markets and export of primes is 
negligible. 

Equipment 


Boston—Orders for machine tools 
placed with New England shops 
within the last two weeks have 
built up backlogs to the highest 
point in the history of the indus- 
try. Including four or five out- 
standing contracts for boring, 
grinding and lathe equipment, addi- 
tional orders are in excess of $5,- 
000,000, substantial part being 
placed by the Ordnance Department 
with shops in the Worcester, Provi- 
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for “Outpost Duty...” 
RHOADES METALINE OILLESS BRONZE BEARINGS 


Every plant has dozens of inaccessible places where dependable lubrication 


must be provided. When bearings 


are used which require oil or grease, they 


present a difficult servicing problem. 


To overcome such conditions, 


3 


Standard two-piece METALINE Bearing 
assembled. The figures and name serve as a 
guide for proper installation 


comes first. 


ourselves to do ovir utmost to 





RHOADES METALINE OILLESS BRONZE 
BEARINGS are They 


will function perfectly for a long 


indicated. 


time on shafts along ceilings, on 
conveyors and derricks, on towers, 
underground and under water 
They will withstand heavy duty and 


high temperatures. 


METALINE BEARINGS are made 
in a variety of shapes and sizes. 
The METALINE lubricant comes in 
several grades, to fit many types of 
service. Send for our catalogue 
and let our engineers recommend 
specifications to fit 


proper your 


needs. 


With you, as with us, defense 


We know that you understand prevailing conditions and pledge 


serve you under the existing emergency. 


R. W. RHOADES METALINE CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 1 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





Tes as easy 


as this! 





At New York’s Grand 


lobby 


. Satisfying meals... | 


ROYAL CANAD 





bag to a porter and say “Hotel Roosevelt” . 





Central Terminal just toss your 


.. He'll escort 


you through our private passageway, direct to the Roosevelt 


. Time-saving convenience and complete comfort 


{estful rooms, from $4.50. 


GUY LOMBARDO AND HIS 


IANS IN THE GRILL 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 












dence and Hartford districts. Du- not be obtained. Stocks of used ma- 
plicate purchases for expanding chinery are practically exhausted. 
production of the Pratt & Whit- Serious shortages of tractors and 
ney aircraft engine make up part other essential equipment is threat- 
of the heavier volume with much ening shutdowns in the lumber in 
supplemental business to be placed dustry. Deliveries of new machin- 
for assembly lines in new plant ery are slow and uncertain and up 
expansion. Equipment for engine to now the industry has been able to 
builders at Lycoming and Potts- continue because parts’ supplies 
town, Pa., and propeller shops in were available. Lumber and log- 
the middle west is involved. Two ing has an A-10 priority. Normally 
contracts to the Heald Machine the industry requires 15 to 20 new 
Co., Worcester, Mass., for boring tractors a month but not more than 
and grinding machines are well in six new units have been delivered 
excess of $1,000,000. in the last four months, it is report- 

Seattle—Dealers report inability ed. Even outmoded steam donkey 
to meet demand, as new units can- engines cannot be obtained. 
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FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS| 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMOR 


WIRE 


SHAPED 


Square - Keystone - Flat - Round 
Half Round - Special 


STOCK 


FLASTRIP STEEL High Carbon - Low Carbon - Alloy 


Highest Quality and Service Tempered and Untempered 
Guaranteed 


Also Wire Screen Cloth 


THE SENECA WIRE & 
MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1905 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Warehouses and Representatives in practically all principal cities. 








Hold Little Hope for 
Profit System After War 


@ Virtually no hope for a _ broad 
system of free enterprise after the 
war is held by nine-tenths of the 
management group, a quarterly poll 
by the magazine Fortune reveals. 

More than 75 per cent of those 
polled also believe the administra- 
tion is using the national emergency 
whenever possible to push still 
further the more radical social and 
economic aims of the New Deal. 

Manufacturers, who account for 
nearly half the panel in the maga- 
zine’s poll, reported: They are be- 
ing progressively strapped by pri- 
orities; they are having to lay off 
more employes; inventories are de- 
clining; there are signs of unneces- 
sary hoarding by the Army and 
Navy. 

On the question of free enterprise, 
7.2 per cent believe such a system 
will be restored after the war; 52.4 
per cent believe there will be estab- 
lished a system in which, govern- 
ment will take over many of the 
public services formerly under 
private management but still leave 
many opportunities for private en- 
terprise; 36.7 per cent believe there 
will be a semisocialized society in 
which there will be little room for 
the profit system; 3.7 per cent be- 
lieve there will be a complete eco- 
nomic dictatorship along the Fascist 

* Communist lines. 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube 
Makers Steady Prices 


@ Leading manufacturers of brass 
sheets, rods and tubes have agreed 
not to raise prices despite a 1-cent 
increase in price of primary zinc, 
OPA officials said last week. 

“In acceding to an OPA request 
not to pass on the increased cost of 
zinc at this time brass mills have 
co-operated in our efforts to pre- 
vent any inflationary trend devel- 
oping in prices of brass. sheets, 
tubes and_ rods,’ Administrator 
Henderson said. 

“The larger problem of keeping 
finished product prices in line 
should not be considerably modi- 
fied.””, Unchanged prices for brass 
sheets, tubes and rods removes 
any ground for increased prices in 
brass mill scrap, now under ceil- 
ing, Mr. Henderson continued, add- 
ing that some fabricators have been 
hoarding scrap in anticipation of 
higher prices. 

“Since no higher prices may be 
expected for brass mill scrap and 
toll agreements have been elimin- 
ated by the recent priority order, 
every reason exists for fabricators 
to return scrap promptly to brass 
mills.” 

OPA is studying cost factors of 
brass products, he stated. On 


STEEL 























present information it appears 
mills are well able to continue to 
absorb increase in zinc prices with- 
out advancing brass rod, _ sheet, 
tube price. 


Four More Scrap Dealers 
To Refund Overcharges 


Three Chicago and one Cleveland 
sellers of iron and steel scrap have 
signed stipulations providing for 
refund to buyers of all amounts col- 
lected since Sept. 2 in excess of the 
ceiling prices set by OPA. 


This increases to six the number 
of cases in which complete restitu- 


nm" KROR 


BRIDGEPORT CONN. 
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tion of sums charged above the es- 
tablished maximums has been ar- 


ranged through direct action by 
OPA. Proceedings against certain 


other dealers and brokers are under- 
Way. 


Fire-Fighting Apparatus 
Makers Given A-2 Rating 


Manufacturers of essential fire- 
fighting apparatus have been as- 


signed a preference rating of A-2 in 
acquiring necessary materials by 
the Priorities Division of OPM. 
Order is effective immediately. 


Chlorinated Rubber Placed 
Under Priority Control 


All stocks and sales of chlorinated 
rubber were today placed under 
rigid priority control in General 
Preference Order M-46, issued by 
the Division of Priorities. 

Producers of chlorinated rubber 
are directed to make deliveries only 
as ordered by the Director of Priori- 
ties, and the term “producer,” de- 
fined in the order, includes all who 
have the rubber processed for them 
under toll agreement, or who have 
purchased, or purchase, it for re-sale, 
in addition to those engaged in its 
primary production. 

Chlorinated rubber is produced 
by the Hercules Powder Co. and the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and 
is usually ordered by the trade 
names of Parlon, and Raolin. 


Railroads Asked to Cut 
Steel Rates to West Coast 


@ Railroads have been asked by 
several government agencies, includ- 
ing OPA, to reduce freight rates on 
iron and steel articles on all-rail 
routes to the Pacific Coast. 

Rates proposed would be revised 
downward to $1.15 per 100 pounds 
from the Atlantic Seaboard to 75 
cents per 100 pounds from Colorado 
shipping points. These rates would 
apply to minimum carload weights 
of 80,000 pounds. They compare with 
present rates ranging from $1.43 per 
100 pounds from Atlantic seaboard 
points to 85 cents per 100 pounds 
from Colorado on minimum carloads 
weights of 40,000 and 60,000 pounds, 
depending on product. 

The proposed all-rail rates would 
be as follows from key producing 
points to north and south Pacific 
Coast destinations: 

Present Proposed 


From Rate Rate 
Bawmore- ........ $1.43 $1.15 
et ig 4 ee i Be § 1.10 
EPOUNRE 5 piece cce owen 1.19 1.05 
COON oi av estace 1.10 1.00 
St. Louis 1.05 95 
Kansas City: ....:. 99 .90 
Pueoio, Colo. ...... 85 to 





VER IN a certain New 

York town an import- 
ant airplane gun manufac- 
turer suddenly needed a 
lot of water for plant oper- 
ation. No one knew exactly 
what the water bearing 
formations below would produce. It was 
no time to consider the inexperienced. 
Layne engineers were called in, advised 
of the urgency and authorized to proceed 
without delay. In a very few days, the job 
was completed; well drilled, casing set. 
pump installed and testing concluded— 
producing a cool million and a half gal- 
lons of water per day. The manufacturer 
was highly pleased and from somewhere 
a bottle of champagne was produced and 
a proper christening took place. 


To that manufacturer a very unusual 
feat had been accomplished. To Layne 
men, it was just another in a long series 
of such incidents. In the present day Na- 
tional Defense Emergency, no Layne well 
water producing undertaking has met with 
failure. The majority have greatly exceeded 
the production specified. 


No firm in the Americas—north or south. 
is so adequately equipped or widely ex- 
perienced in designing, manufacturing 
and installing well water systems. If you 
need more water, write or wire, 





LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LAYNE 
PUMPS & WELL 
WATER SYSTEMS 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Stuttgart, Ark. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Layne-Arkansas Co. 
Layne-Atlantic Co. 

Layne-Bowler New England Corp. 
Layne-Central Co. 

Layne-Northern Co. 
Layne-Louisiana Co. 

Lavne-New York Co. 
Layne-Northwest Co. 

Layne-Ohio Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Layne-Texas Co. Houston, Texas, 
Layne-Western Co. Kansas City, Mo, 
Layne-Western Co. of Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minn. 
international Water Supply London, Ontario, Can. 














Steelworks Expansion 
Faces Many Obstacles 


@ The projected steelworks expan- 
sion program, even that part al- 
ready authorized, is not going to 
materialize as things now stand, 
some steelmakers hold. That is be- 
cause the program has been given 
a general blanket A-1-k priority rat- 
ing, which is utterly worthless on 
some most needed products, such 


as plates 


It is understood that attempts are 


being made at Washington to break 
down the program, giving varying 


priorities ratings to various por- 


tions. In the industry it is believed 
such a setup could be arrived at 
only after a complicated process 
and that it would be faulty at best. 

Even with A-l-a priorities the pro- 
gram would meet serious delays 
since manufacturers of special 
equipment for blast furnaces, steel- 
works and rolling mills and in con- 
nection with ore and coal handling 
and by-product coke ovens are 
booked far ahead and could not 
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make delivery within any reason- 
able period. 

Were proposed new blast furnaces 
covered by top priorities they could 
be completed in a comparatively 
short time. There seems to be no 
indication that top priorities will be 


granted. As things now stand it 
will take at least two to three years 
to complete the portion already 
authorized. Should pressure for ma- 
terials and equipment become great- 
er it would take even longer. 


Steel Industry Granted 
A-3 Rating for Repair 


(Concluded from Page 30) 
cation therefrom, black plate, tin 
and terne plate, sheets, strip, tool 
steel bars, including high speed, 
steel wheels and axles for railroad 
use only, railroad locomotive tires, 
armor plate ordnance forgings, steel 
castings, rough as cast, skelp, roll- 
ing mill rolls, ingot molds, coke for 
use in production of pig iron and 
ferroalloys. 


Granite City To Build 
300,000-Ton Plant 


Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill., has been authorized by De- 
fense Plant Corp. to build and equip 
a plant at Granite City for the pro- 
duction of steel ingot and plates. 
Plant will have a capacity of 300,C00 
tons of ingots and 190,000 tons of 
plates annually. Cost will be $6,300,- 
000. 

Title to the plant will remain with 
Defense Plant Corp. and Granite 
City Steel will operate it under a 
lease agreement. 


Urge Steel Substitute 
In Oil Containers 


WASHINGTON 
@ To save steel and other metals 
for defense program, Office of Pe- 
troleum Co-ordinator for National 
Defense has recommended that the 
oil industry discontinue use of 
metal containers. Containers made 
of wood, glass, paper and other 
materials were suggested as prac- 
tical substitutes. Complete figures 
on the normal metal container re- 
quirements of the oil industry, in 
tons, are not available, but drum 
manufacturers reported that in 
1940 they sold 310,950 tons of steel 
containers to the industry. 


@ Donner-Hanna Coke Corp., Buf- 
falo, has awarded a contract to 
Otto Construction Corp., New York, 
for a complete new unit for pro- 
ducing ammonium sulphate. Con- 
struction is te begin immediately. 
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Ohio 


AKRON, O.—C. M. Wilkinson Co., 619 
East Tallmadge street, manufacturer of 
chutes, conveyors, ete., will build 40 x 
80-foot addition. Office will be removed 
from 1422 Central Tower to new plant. 
Cost about $30,000. 

ATHENS, O.—New York Coal Co., 
P. C. Morris, general manager, will build 
a powerhouse and tipple at mine No. 25, 


replacing fire damage, costing about 
$50,000. 
CLEVELAND—yYoder Co., 5500 Wal- 


worth avenue, will build addition with 





Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 123 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 125 in this issue. 





21,000 square feet floor space for execu- 
tion of $7,200,000 contract for anti-tank 
guns and 105-mm. shells. 


CLEVELAND—Barth Stamping & Ma- 
chine Works, 3815 West Thirty-fourth 
street, John J. Barth, manager, is con- 
sidering erection of office and machine 
shop addition to cost about $16,000. 


KENT, O.—Twin Coach Co., 850 South 
Main street, will build two factory build- 
ings on Stow street for manufacture of 
trailer fire pumper. Additions will cost 
$175,000. Contract to H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Hanna building, Cleveland. 


MANSFIELD, O.—R. B. Ridenour, 
North Diamond street, is considering 
erection of three-story factory, contain- 
ing 14,500 square feet of floor space. 


NEWTON FALLS, O.—City, W. Elmo 
Bailey, mayor, is considering expansion 
of municipal power plant, including ad- 
ditional diesel power generator § and 
auxiliaries. Carl J. Simon & Associates, 
Evans-Central building. Van Wert, O., are 
engineers. 


NORTH BALTIMORE, 0O. Village, 
Fred Haiboth, mayor, A. M. Lloyd, clerk, 
has complete plans for a municipal light 
and power system, including building 
28 x 211 feet, diesel engine equipment, 
switchboard and_ distribution system. 
Cc. J. Simon & Associates, Evans-Central 
building, Van Wert, O., are engineers. 


SOUTH AMHERST, O.—Village, Albert 
Schneider, mayor, plans complete distri- 
bution system, including water treatment 
plant, 100-foot tower, with 100,000-gallon 
steel tank. Carl J. Simon and Associates, 
Evans-Central building, Van Wert, O., 
consulting engineers. 
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Pennsylvania 


ERIE, PA.—Swanson Tool & Machine 
Co., 810 East Eighth street, will build a 
one-story 51 x 108-foot plant addition 
costing $40,000. 


PITTSBURGH—Kerotest Mfg. Co., E. G. 
Mueller, president, 2525 Penn avenue, 
will take bids soon through S. L. Roush, 
architect, 1210 Chamber of Commerce 
building, for a three-story 100 x 100-foot 
plant addition costing $100,000. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Lowry Electric 
Co. Inc., 643 Elmira street, will build a 
one-story warehouse and_ distribution 
building, to cost about $40,000. 


New Jersey 


BAYONNE, N. J.—Western§ Electric 
Co., Kearny, N. J., has leased former 
Margon plant, Avenue A and West Thir- 
ty-first street, for use as a branch plant. 
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Construction - Enterprise 


Includes 95,000 


space. 


square feet of floor 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
has let contract to Selmond Scrimshaw 
Construction Co., 58 Elm street, Arling- 
ton, N. J., for five manufacturing build 
ings, to cost about $55,000. 


RIDGEFIELD, N. J.—Amsco Wire Prod- 
ucts Inc., 606 Grand avenue, has let con- 
tract for design and construction of a 
one-story wire plant addition to Bonanno 
Construction Co., Inc., 8533 Tonelle ave- 
nue, North Bergen, N. J. 


SAYREVILLE, N. J. 


National Lead 


Levinson Steel is 


effort to serve al 
especially tho 


with defense. 


avenue, South 


Co., Chevalier 
N. J., will build a dock and unloading 


Amboy, 


equipment on Raritan river, to cost 
$290,000, including equipment. 


New York 


BRENTWOOD, L. I., N. Y Production 
Engineers Inec., manufacturer of tools 
and precision parts, Middle Valley, 


Queens, N. Y., has leased building on 
Suffolk avenue, near Washington avenue, 
to handle subcontracts for aviation 
plants at Farmingdale, L I August 
Wolfe is president 


FALCONER, N. Y Jamestown Malle 
able Iron Co., Tiffany avenue, James- 
town, N. Y., will build a foundry addition, 
contract to Warren Construction Co., 335 
State street, Jamestown, costing about 
$40,000. 


making every 
lits customers, 


se co-opera ting 


The LEVINSON STEEL Company 


33 PRIDE STREET - 











When a wire rope fails, 
the equipment on which 
it is used is tempo- 
rarily out of business, 
production stops, 
time is lost and labor 
is wasted ... The best 
recommendation for 
“HERCULES” (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope is its 
performance record, by 
which it continues to make and hold 
friends — year after year...In orderto 
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Made of Acid Open-Hearth Steel Wire 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
















be suitable for all purposes, 
“HERCULES” is made in 
a wide range of both 
Round Strand and 
Flattened Strand con- 
structions — all of 
which are available in 
either the Standard or Pre- 
formed type... If you will 
tell us how you use Wire 
Rope, we shall be glad to 
suggest the construction and type we 


consider best for your conditions. 






STaOrtrisweo 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 


KENNERLY AVENUE 





NEW YORK 9O West Street 





LOUIS, MISSOURI, US A 





SAN FRANCISCO 520 Fourth Street 





CHICAGO 810 W. Washington Bivd 





PORTLAND 914 NW. 14th Avenve 

















DENVER 1554 Wozee Street 












SEATTLE 3410 First Avenve Sevth 




































LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y Liquidom- par value to deal in metals and metal 
eter Corp. 36-16 Skillman avenue, has products. Bangset & Kaufmann, 10 East 
plans by C. M. Lobegager, 54-19 Roose- Fortieth street, New York, are repre- 
velt avenue, Woodside, L. I., for a two- sentatives 


story plant at 41-95 Thirty-sixth street, 


costing $90,000 Michigan 
LONG ISLAND CITY, L. IL, N : 

Thomson Equipment Corp., manufactu!- DETROIT—Odel Tool & Die Co., 8820 
er of aircraft parts and accessories Grinnell street, has plans by F. Emrich 
Jamaica, L. 1. has leased a one-story Jr., 1126 Detroit Savings Bank building, 
industrial building at Thirty-second av- for a one-story tool and die shop addi- 
enue and Twenty-second street, into tion to cost about $50,000. 

which it Will Move KS MARUSACIUFINE JACKSON, MICH.—Calvan Machine 


activities on defense materials 


NEW YORK—Kineaid Cc Inc., 


been incorporated with 100 shares 


Products Inc., 801 South Water street, 


has has been incorporated with $20,000 
no capital to manufacture automotive and 
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slagie 


5634 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 


H & K industrial perforations embrace 
a range of sizes and shapes intended 
to meet the most exacting requirements 
of all industries. 


H & K ornamental designs include 
standard and many beautiful and ex- 
clusive patterns suitable for architect- 
ural grilles, enclosures, ventilators, 
and all decorative uses. 


Send us your specifications. 


ANY METAL-ANY PERFORATION 








ton « 


PERFORATING ’ 


114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 





airplane parts, by Dan E. Kitson, R.F.D. 
No. 4, Jackson. 


Illinois 


GRANITE CITY, ILL.—Commonwealth 
Steel Co., division of General Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Eddystone, Pa., G. F. Driemeyer, 
works manager, Granite City, plans con- 
struction of $14,000,000 defense plant 
there to manufacture cast armor fo! 
tanks. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—George D. Roper 
Corp., manufacturer of rotary pumps, 
stoves, etc., will build $600,000 addition 
to plant for manufacture of 75-mm 
armor-piercing components. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE—Eclipse Moulded Prod- 
ucts Co., North Thirty-second street, will 
build $7000 factory addition. Oscar Knat 
s architect. 


California 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—G. R. Borrman 
Steel Co., 25 Eighth street, will expand 
its plant at cost of about $45,000. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Romak Iron 
Works, 915 Eighteenth street, will build 
plant addition to cost $40,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa 
will build a two-story plant, irregular 
site, to cost $400,000. A. F. Rolle 
Crocker-First National Bank building, is 
architect. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., 245 Market street, plans gen- 
erating facilities at Midway steam plant 
at Buttonwillow, Calif., to cost about 
$6,850,000, 


Washington 


ORTING, WASH.—City has a $37,547 
WPA allocation for construction of mu- 
nicipal water system, 


SEATTLE United States Plywood 
Corp., 4000 Fifteenth avenue, West, plans 
construction of 90-foot steel tower sup- 
porting 24-foot steel water tank. 


SEATTLE Gear Pulling Equipment 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,- 
000 capital by Thomas Masuda, 1711 
Smith tower 

SEATTLE—Defense Plant Corp. has al- 
lotted $700,000 to Pacific Car & Foun- 
dry Co., White building, Seattle, for con- 
struction of an addition to the Renton 
plant which now produces castings up to 
eight tons, but in the larger plant wil! 
have capacity up to 15 tons for use in 
local shipyards 


Canada 


CLARKSON, ONT British-American 
Oil Co. Ltd., Royal Bank building, To- 
ronto, Ont., will ask bids soon on two 
additional buildings in connection with 
its new $3,000,000 oil refinery here. C. B. 
Dolphin is architect. 


CHIPPAWA, ONT.—Norton Co., manu- 
facturer of abrasives, will award con- 
tracts soon for a plant addition 70 x 100 
feet, to cost about $100,000, with equip- 
ment. 


GUELPH, ONT.—Callander Foundry & 
Mfg. Co.,°Crimea street, will build foun- 
dry addition, 90 x 118 feet, to cost about 
$30,000, including equipment. William 
Parker, 26 Glasgow street, general con- 
tractor, 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Canadian Westing- 
house Co. Ltd., 288 Sanford avenue 
North, builders of electrical equipment, 
will build a three-story 100 x 600-foot 
addition to its eastern plant here, to cost 
about $250,000. Hutton & Souter, Pigott 
building, are taking bids. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion Found- 
ries & Steel Ltd., Depew street, will build 


STEEL 








addition to armor plate department cost- 
ing about $250,000, general contract to 
Canadian Engineering & Contracting Co. 
Ltd., 25 Hughson street South, Prack & 
Prack, Pigott building, are architects. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—National Steel Car 
Corp. Ltd., Kenilworth avenue, will build 
plant addition of 50,000 square feet, bids 
having been called, to cost about $250,- 
000. Hutton & Souter, Pigott building, are 
architects. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Aerovox Canada 
Ltd., 43 Catharine street South, manu- 
facturer of electric condensers, etc., will 
build addition costing $150,000, with 
equipment, general contract to Pigott 
Construction Co., Pigott building. 


LONDON, ONT.—J. I. Case Co., 88 York 
street, will build addition 92 x 186 feet, 
costing about $100,000. L. G. Bridgman, 
311 Royal Bank Chambers, is architect. 


LONG BRANCH, ONT. Small Arms 
Ltd., Lake Shore road, will build plant 
addition to cost $300,000 exclusive of 
equipment, General contract awarded 
to Foundation Co. of Ontario Ltd., 1158 
Bay street, and steel contract to John T. 
Hepburn Ltd., 18 Van Horne street, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd., King street 
West, Toronto, Ont., has awarded gen- 
eral contract to A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 
Bloor street West, Toronto, for erection 
of plant addition on Park street, here, to 
to cost $500,000. 


PORT HOPE, ONT.—Mathews Convey- 
er Co. Ltd., 102 Water street, is taking 
bids fcr erection of two-story, 40 x 60- 
foot plant addition to cost about $320,000. 
Herbert Horner, 19 Bloor street West, 
Toronto, architect. 


PRESTON, ONT.—Clare Brothers, 216 
King street, William Knobs, manager, is 
having plans prepared for plant addition, 
and will require machinery, converters, 
ete. Ccst about $40,000, with equipment. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—Algoma 
Central Railway Co., Bruce and Bay 
streets, will build new car shops and 
erect other buildings on Hudson street, 
to cost about $80,000. 


SMITH FALLS, ONT.—Frost & Wood 
Co, Ltd., Chambers street, maker of ag 
ricultural implements, has given general 
contract to F. E, Seott, 8 Oak street, for 
construction of two-story plani, 80 x 110 
feet, to cost $25,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—C. H. Taylor, 193 
King street East, makers of high-pres- 
sure meters, etc., is taking bids through 
James Thompson, architect, 26 Queen 
street East, for plant addition to cost 
$15,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Amalgamated Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd., 386 Pape avenue, will build 
addition costing $100,000, exclusive of 
equipment. 


TORONTO, ONT. Neptune Meters 
Ltd., 345 Sorauren avenue, will build a 
new plant with 25,000 square feet floor 
space, to cost $125,000, for manufacture 
of war materials. 


TORONTO, ONT.-——John Inglis Co, Ltd., 
20 Strachan avenue, will build new heat 
treating and boiler plants to cost $100,- 
600, and has given general contract to 
A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 Bloor street 
West. 


TORCNTO, ONT.—Massey-Harris Co. 
Ltd., 915 King street West, has given 
general ccntract to Walter Davidson & 
Co., 188 Duke street, for plant altera- 
tions to cost $35,000. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Electro Metallurg- 


ical Co. of Canada Ltd. has given con- 
tract to Gardner Construction Co. Ltd., 
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7 Riverbank street, for a plant addition 
costing $100,000. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Dominion Forge & 
Stamping Co., 2480 Seminole street, plans 
erection of plant addition to cost $25,- 
000, excluding equipment General con- 
tract awarded to Allan Construction Co., 
14 Wyandotte avenue. 


LEVIS, QUE.—George T. Davie & Sons, 
27 Davie street, has started work on 
large addition to shipyards to cost $200,- 
000, work to include three shipways, 
erection of new shops and office building. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., 621 Craig street West, 
will build addition to its Dominion 
works at Ville St. Pierre, costing $50,000, 
general contract to Corinthian Construc 


tion Co Ltd., 5726 Sherbrooke street 
West. 

MONTREAL, QUE Jacques Cartier 
Machine Shop will build addition cost- 
ing $10,000 on Chambly road, general 
contract to Joseph Chagnon, 2528 Chamb- 
ly street H Guerette, 1880 Papineau 
avenue, is president 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Sicard Ltd 2055 
Bennett street, manufacturer of snow 
plows, will build addition costing $50 
000, with equipment 

SHERBROOKE, QUE.—Canadian In 
gersoll-Rand Co Ltd Commissione! 
Street, will build a one-story addition 
io x 100 feet costing $150,000, with 
equipment H. G. James, 36 Portland 
avenue, is architect 
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West Newton, Mass. 
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FRANK SAMUEL & CO., Inc. 


Harrison Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HERE-TO-BUY 


A classified list of advertisers according to products. QIndex to 


advertisements gives page number of any advertiser. 








ABRASIVES (Blast Cleaning) 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md 


Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co., 
4839 Harrison St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

ABRASIVES (Polishing) 

Carborundum Co., The, 
Niagara Falis, N. Y. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 

ABRASIVES (Wheels) 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass 


ACCUMULATORS 

Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering Wks., 
243 N. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill 

Logemann Brothers Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, 
Wis 

Morgan Engineering Co., 
Alliance, O 

Schnioemann Engineering Corp 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa 

Wood, R. D., Co., 400 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The, 


ACETYLENE 

Air Reduction, 60 E. 42nd St 
New York City 

Linde Air Products Co., The, 
30 E, 42nd St., New York City 


ACID-PROOF LININGS 
Ceilcote Co., 750 Rockefeller Blidg., 
Cleveland, O 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Dept. S, Pennsalt Cleaner Div 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Quigiey Co., 56 W. 45th St., 
New York City 

ACIDS (Pickling) 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. S-113 
3830 W. Burnham St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfz. Co.. 
Dept. S, Pennsalt Cleaner Div 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Peabody Engineering Corp., 
580 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., The, 
2838 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, O 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass 
AIRLESS BLAST CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


ALKALI CLEANING COMPOUNDS 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Dept. S. Pennsalt Cleanet 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Div 


(Hard Surfacing) 
Whittier, Calif. 


ALLOYS 
Stoody Co., 
ALLOYS—See FERROALLOYS 


CHANNELS—See 
CHANNELS, ANGLES 


ANGLES, 

BEAMS, 
ANNEALING BOXES—See BOXES 
(Annealing) 


ANNEALING COVERS 

General American Transportation 
Corp., 135 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill 

Pennsylvania Industrial 
2413 W. Magnolia St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Engineers 
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ANODES (All Types) 


Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Div. of The 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. 
2816 Smallman St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 

BALANCING MACHINES 

Gisholt Machine Co., 1217 E 
ington Ave., Madison, Wis 

BALING PRESSES 

Logemann Brothers Co., 
leigh St., Milwaukee, 

BALL TRANSFERS 

Mathews Conveyer Co., 
St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


BALLS (Brass or Bronze) 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1842 S. 54th Ave., 


BALLS (Special Alloy Metals) 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BALLS (Steel) 

*Also Stainless 
*Strom Steel Ball Co., 

1842 S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Ill 
BAND FILES (Metal) 
Continental Machines, Inc., 

1324 So. Washington Ave., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 
Continental Machines, Inc., 

1324 So. Washington Ave., 

Minneanolis. Minn 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 

926 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BANDS—See HOOPS AND BANDS 


BANDS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 


Co., 


Pa. 


Wash- 


3126 Bur- 


Wis. 


142 Tenth 


and 


Cicero, Il. 


and 


38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
BAR BENDERS 


Kardong Bros. Inc., 346 Buchanan 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

BARGE MOVERS 

Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

BARGES (Steel) 


American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel ©o., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Dravo Corp. (Engin’r’g Works Div.) 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Kearney, N. J. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maryland Dry Dock Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

BARRELS (Plating) 

Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

BARRELS (Steel) 

Pressed Steel Tank Co., 

1461 So. 66th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

BARS (Alloy) 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. S-113, 
3830 W. Burnham St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, Ill. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 


Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 

McKeesport, Pa. 
LaSalle Steel Co., 
Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, 
Monarch Steel Co., 545 W. 

St., Indianapolis, Ind 
Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 

16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 

BARS (Brass, Bronze or Copper) 

American Brass Co., The, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Copperweld Steel Co., 

Johnson Bronze Co., 


Chicago, Il. 


Pa. 
McCarty 


Inc., 


Warren, O. 


550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 

230 Park Ave., New York City. 
Sumet Corporation, 

1553 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Corp., 


Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II! 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 


16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The,. 


Youngstown, O 
BARS (Iron)—See IRON 


BARS (Steel) 
(*Alse Stainless) 
*Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 

Dept. T-125, 

Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
*Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, ‘). 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 

2525 E. Cumberland St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Bar) 


Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, 

*Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
1653 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa- 

*Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

*Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., 
3400 E. Chase St., Baltimore, Md- 

*Ryerson, Jos. T., Son, Inc., 

and Rockwell Sts., 


Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Pa. 


1316 Wabansia Ave., 

Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Sutton Engineering Co., Park Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 

BATHS (Heat Treating-High Speed) 

A. F. Holden Co., The, 

200 Winchester Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 

BATTERIES (Storage) 

Edison Storage Battery Div. of 
Edison, Thomas A., Inc., 

West Orange, N. J. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., The, 
19th St. and Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

BATTERY CHARGING 
APPARATUS 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 

1211 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 

ETC 


(*Also Stainless) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 
2525 E. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Levinson Steel Co., 
33 Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 
BEARINGS (Ball) 
Ahlberg Bearing Co., 
3015 W. 47th St., Chicago, IIl. 
Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Torrington Co., e 
Torrington, Conn. 
BEARINGS (Babbitt) 
Johnson Bronze Co., 
550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Corp., 


and 
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Work speeds up -Hours 
are gained -when you 
get together with a 


PARKER-KALON 
ASSEMBLY ENGINEER 


Your men will like to give 


























vou “9 hours work” in an Change Overnight! No Special Tools Needed ! 
8-hour shift . .. when they The Parker-Kalon Assembly Engineer will show you 
accomplish the speed-up that no major production changes are necessary . . . no 


me skilled hands are needed to start 
with easily applied Parker- special tools or ane hands are a wort 
— . adding s of production time with Self-tapping 
Kalon Self-tapping Screws! adding hours a “sg on 
, : Serews immediately: 
For every workman with an 





ounce of pride likes to make Start Now To Gain Time! 
a fastening quick and tight. Mail a description of your assembly to Parker-Kalon 


, . Assembly Engineers. They will return it with recom- 
Every day, in hundreds of plants, large and small. ee > 

; PSS OM a ‘ : mendations and samples. Or better: let a Parker-Kalon 
time savings of 25% to 50% are made with Parker-Kalon pir : 
> ae ‘ ‘ ; ; Assembly Engineer call at your plant and point out 
Self-tapping Serews which effect a triple saving — they ty -= f . ) 
- ’ ways of speeding up your assemblies. Parker-Kalon 


simplify assembly ... save operations...cut out slow-ups. Corporation, 194-200 Varick Street, New York. 

To obtain all the benefits of this simpler, better fasten- 
ing method, get together with a Parker-Kalon Assembly 
Engineer. He is thoroughly familiar with present-day 
assembly practises on all sorts of products. His recom- 
mendations will be unbiased because Parker-Kalon 
makes all types of Self-tapping Screws — both thread- 
cutting and thread-forming—for every assembly of 
metals and plastics. Besides, he is pledged to recommend 
Self-tapping Screws only when they offer a better, more 


economical means of assembly. 


Sheet metal, heavy steel, die castings, plastics . . . no 


matter what material your production uses, the chances 






are 7 out of 10 that a Parker-Kalon Assembly Engineer 






can help you simplify its design for faster, lower-cost 





Give the Green Light ° to Defense Assemblies 


Sk gale 


assembly with Parker-Kalon Self-tapping Screws! 
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Small Businessmen 


I1@ We feel sure you will be inter- 
ested in the following letter from 
A. J. Browning, special assistant to 
Donald M. Nelson, Director of Pri- 
orities, which was prompted by read- 
ing the much discussed article in 
Sree. on “Why I Believe Defense 
Is Being ‘Sabotaged’ ”: 
I can readily appreciate’ the 


frame of mind businessmen, par- 
ticularly small ones, are in at the 


present time. I happen to be a 
small manufacturer and have 
been raising such a fuss about 


Nel- 


these very things that Mr. 
son has asked me to come to 
Washington to help work out 


some form of relief for this situ- 
ation. 

I realize that immediate action 
is necessary but we cannot move 
until the plan is developed. I 
assure you that as quickly as is 


humanly possible, everything 
that can be done on this situa- 
tion will be done. 


You can tell your readers that 
Mr. Nelson is deeply concerned 
about this problem and considers 
it, next to defense, our most 
serious situation and is de- 
termined to take whatever steps 
are possible to avoid dislocation 
of industries and businesses. 


Eureka! 


B® Our “New Equipment” editor 
passes along the accompanying pho- 
tograph with the complaint that, 
try as he would, he couldn’t make 
the Eureka De 
model cleaner 


new 
vacuum 


much out of 
Luxe 


floor 
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because of the adjoining competi- 
tion. However, things like gor- 
geous Miss Evelyn Clark’s gorgeous 
legs never bother us, so may we 
point out that outstanding features 
include a “new functional design, a 
fully automatic nozzle adjustment, 
an integral power plant unit, a new 
spill-proof bag and new uses of 
plastic.” This refers, of course, to the 
vacuum cleaner. 

But it would seem in order to in- 
quire of the press bureau of Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell Inc., Detroit, why 
their “gorgeous Miss Clark” is wear- 
ing a wedding ring. After all, boys, 
why destroy all our illusions and 
aspirations? 

And another thing we wonder 
about is whether that ticker on Miss 
Clark’s bzum really keeps time, be- 
cause if it does she either was work- 
ing past her supper or had to be on 
hand at 8:25 in the yawning, and 
she doesn’t look a bit sleepy. 


America’s Shortage 


@ Recently at the Joint Regional 
Foundry Conference at Purdue Uni- 
versity, E. L. Shaner presented an 
address pointing out that Ameri- 
ca’s critical shortage is not in mate- 
rials but in character and spirit. In 
commenting on this address as re- 
ported in Street, J. F. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, Lincoln Electric Co., writes as 


follows: 
hit the nail com- 
on the head ...I feel 
you have said is entirely 
and if this nation at this 
with the present attitude 
of mind, should be attacked by 
any major nation, I am _ very 
sure that the record they would 
make would be a _ sorry one 
whether they won, lost or drew. 
The difficulty is not confined 
merely to our attitude toward 
war. It is dry rot which is on 
the way to rapidly wreck our 
whole nation within less than a 
generation if it continues. No 
nation can eliminate self reli- 
ance, and accumulate graft and 
domination without disintegra- 
tion. 


You have 
pletely 
what 
sound 


time, 


Poetic Dept. 


® You may recall the poem appear- 
ing here last July by Rodney H. 





wa” 








Reese. Well, it gave the urge to 
another muse in the industry—C. A. 
Reams of Dearborn, Mich. He has 
titled it “Men of Steel” and says it 
should be set to the tune of “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains to In- 
dia’s Coral Strands,” and adds that 
if you were ever a Methodist you 
can appreciate how one can really 
bellow and whoop it up to that old 


tune. We give you Mr. Reams: 


The Bessemers are blowing 
"Mid sparks of teeming steel, 

The Open Hearths are glowing, 
Defense is on the wheel. 

From mold to ingot stripping, 
We heat in pits ablaze; 

Them from the bloom agripping, 
The slab is on the ways. 


rolling and the shaping 

furnace reheat comes, 

With sounds of roll and scraping 
Of a million thundering drums. 

From forge and hammers pounding, 
Come tanks and ships and guns; 

Our strength is great abounding 
By steel some million tons. 


The 
From 


We’ll keep the heats aflowing 
Til pirates guns are stilled; 
And the furnaces all blowing, 
Til the orders all are filled. 
With steadfast resolution 
Subscribed by one and all; 
For freedom’s restitution, 
We heed our country’s call. 


And Another 


@ You may recall, also, the poem 
we ran here sometime ago which 
began, 

temper, gentle sir, 
manufacturer, 


Keep your 

Writes the 

and then goes on to explain why 

they can’t make shipment, and ends 

up 

Keep on hoping, don’t say die 

We’ll fill your order bye and bye. 
Now we have the answer as writ- 

ten by that old poetic salesman, Kit 

Carson of Carson, Marshall, pig iron 

agents, in Philadelphia: 

Keep ou r te mper, the h--- we can, 

Replies the expiditing man. 


You’re right your goods are 
Sometimes a month, sometimes 


overdue, 
two. 


And here we are with back all bent, 
Straightening out the management, 
They in turn, are crazy too, 
Explaining to the government crew. 


us to keep sane, 
time trying to 


So if you 
Don’t spend 
explain. 
We can’t live on hopes in verse, 
You must do better, you can’t 

worse! 


expect 
your 


do 
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